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-■« PJD the historian of 
*ptury Athens know, as he 
his tea at Grantchester (or 
WtfsVtbat awdy oii the other 
■ B letch ley (or High Wy- 
t things hod been happening 
ttold shatter his quiet world 
Wj that thirty days and a 
Pages of reading later his 
s could never be the 
Vet, there it is : 620 pages 
Meiggs (twenty-three 
. 4 * e AJjMx end-notes and 
• appellees),' 444- pages 
>■ «e Ste CrbixJ eight chap. 
M^seyOn append h(es). 6o 
■E World dp the surviving 
Ml rebuild? 

•I be a world with fewer 
■^something, has gone 
)vhen Mr de Ste Croix 
WtJdik Jnp. xviii) to re : 
|tnafy what he has already 
°£ when Mr Meigas 
.Me " The Or!-' 
Pella n League when he 
foundation. Sec- " 
M . world' without Mr . 
for. reference 
^ and articles by initials 
^. Pro&assqr Ki.chle is 
f vJESS 1 .haye written . 
_jSmud be described as. 

Kraay dnd 
dilght well resent. 
Anttecency , , pr. . HSCOC . 
% -frontiers w|iat 
Si*? -.W^uld do - .if • 
V Heijiocracy !' 

: And 'LeBgue^ 

^Pfld '..in 1 -whi{3i ; 

"^Ldftbertbings;.; 
ffi.^,^arespW„.. 
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0. E. M. dc ate CROIX I 

T|ie Origins of the Peloponhesion- 

444pp. Duckworth. £6.75. 

RUSSEI.T. MBIOGS : 

The Athenian Empire ; 

620pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford Uni* 
versity Press. £7.50. 

reader is left to decide for himseiE 
whether the fear was justified and 
whether, justified or not, it provided, 
good cause for aggression in clear 
breach (admitted by the Spartans) 
of the terms of the treaty she had 
made with Athens fifteen years 
before. That is Thucydides’s case 
and Mr de Ste Croix Is stickiug 
to it. ' 

. When We ' turn 1 to the-events of 
the^ifty years before the war/ the 
tangled find ill-documented story of 
their glorious,; iF rather 1 acerbic, 
alliance against the Persians in 480 
to the crisis of Korlnth’s quarrel 
with her colony, Kerkyra, in 435- 
w : e see that there la iio good reason, 
tj)4t Sparta, not Athens,, was regu- 
larly the disgruntled trouble-maker. 
Worried about the stability' of her 
ohri alliance, resentful of- the ease 
with- which . A then* bad; acquired.;; 
Maintained aiid was increasing . 
b^rj, And when We., look' ; ihora 
closely ; at- thel detailed story*, which 

we have tat thie developrtlent of the 
crisis between 435 and. 431, we sec 
again that it is Sparta’s ^allies, not 
Atfcbrts; who . make the': running 
add that it is the hawk-like elemdfii 
iri. 'Sparta which finally ' carries a ; 
Pfeloponneslprt aj’my .across the.- 
Athenian • frontier, t ostensibly In 
deference - to ; those allies’ coni-. 
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' J So; vei-y ■' be Idly, the argument { 
ah(l Wlmt a relief it is to see ttie 
coffin hamipered shut (Mr de-.§te. 
Gfbix is, nothltig if not a hBuUuerer) 
on at least one port of that; astottish- 
ing . ' orthodoxy . which . bM ’ , : 
Athenians consistently ang^ls'in the 
grts' but fiends 1 or f ooli ip pplilKA 
FeWj OnC hopes, will wanf to, reopefl : 
it' and rio .one will Succeed ip-pris- 
idg|. out more fcha« tine or twq of uib 
.iieUJS ' which Mr de Ste Croix hps-.; 
bVnt W bis enthusiasm. '• . 

• tTo : give one, bent, example. Spipa-. 
lifiib; Mi the ‘4308: Athens ■ passed .a 
daaiee which banded Megarlans, 
from tlie Athepian qgora pna trom 
tn’$ harbours.' pf \ tito * Athfinlan^oji- 
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. Mr do Sto Crbix Js right in tliat 
there has becn a |ot of careless talk 
: on ; t Hli subject, add lid backs' Ills 
ca$B wlth.h'conti'Ol pt the. Evidence 
(tti: in thpj rest of the buoki apt! a 
knowledge: of ancjpiit'. economies 
' while n few could equal.. Bur nothing 
much- follows, perhaps the Atho- 
nlon$ Ujerp. wrong, perhaps (hey did 
miscalculate, perhaps religion was 
only an excuse. The point about the 
Me go ri.nn Decree 5s, not' only; or nm 
sd much, what it was but v/liqn it.wds 
passed, before on after Athens ipitie 
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on alliance with Kerkyra in *1.13. <i 
problem tu which Mr du Sic Croix 
gives no more than a passing noti. 
lie is refreshingly right l<> insist 
tliai Athens was nut "chousing 
wui ” by making this alliance, Inn 
by her decision she did make war 
much more likely ns Kuriiuli lot out 
a yell of nu tenge thut was enough m 
awaken Bniotuui pigs, let alone 
Spartan hawks. A move agaiutr 
rtiiot her of Sparta’s land hence 
K or i nth’s) allies after acceding to 
Keikyni's request for help, be that 
move religious, economic, pro vo- 
cative, *' courteous ” nr whniever, is 
quite different from the same move 
made before. 

One cannot emphasize fno 
Strongly that Athens did not create 
the crisis over Kerkyra, did nor 
invito the appeal* but that when the 
appeal came she had little choice 
but to accept, given the tension 
which already existed between the 
two power blocks, a tension which, 
ns Mr de Ste Croix brilliantly 
shows, was the product of Spartnn 
and not of Athenian hawkish ness. 
But once the alliance had been 
made, once the tension had been 
increased, Athens enu hardly be critl- 
cl7.ed for trying to gain any advan- 
tage she could before the now-more- 
likely war did break out ; so long as 
she observed the terms of the 
existing trenly lie tween her and 
Span a. If the Megariuii Decree was 
passed after the Kerkyra debate (us 
it certainly was— see Mr Meiggs'i 
Cynically economic though also typi- 
cally unassertive version of the 
proof) ; if it did not offend against 
the treaty (as it did not— only Ath- 
ens's worst enemies have suggested 
that it might) ; then, even if it were 
economic in intent, it would reflect I 
no discredit on Pcriklcs or Athens. i 


in smiie oilier metaphysical condi- 
tion which puts ih&m outside the 
ken or interest of any sensible 
practising historian. The hard ques- 
lion remains. How whs Athens’s 
power increasing ; why was Sparta 
afraid? 

A large purt of the answer lies in 
the story of the development of the 
so-culled Athenian Empire, more 
properly, perhaps, the Aegean 
treaty Organization or the Delos 
,? r . P°«'crs, that group of states 
which invited Athens after the defeat 
of the Persians to form and lead an 
alliance to punish the Persians fur- 
ther, and which, with soma Athe- 
nian encouragement, remained loyal 


in independence or its self-respect ? 
What happened when (and if) 
formal peace wus made with Persia 
in 449 bc ? What was the structure 
oF the a dm ini st rat inn thereafter ? 
Politically ? Militarily ? Econom- 
ically ? juridically ? What did con- 
temporaries think of it ? Or later 
Greeks ? And what do we think of 
it ? 

Every one of the questions 
arouses Meiggs ihe scholar, and a 
superh scholar he is. Some arouse 
Meiggs the advocate — and he is no 
menu ndvncate. Uur his last sen- 
tence sums it all up: “They ftlie 
Athenians j made considerably less 
use of fnree than imperial powers 


Two Bird Poems 

Fieldfares 

Near rowans the dead stay under the earth. 
Fieldfares pluck cock-drunks from these trees ; 
Replete, the comb on wood of their voices 
Is as if the buried had cause for mirth. 

Thrush 

on a tightrope for its exuberant evening song. 

(It’s the telephone wire I talk to you along.) 


CHRISTOPHER PILLING 


One hopes that most readers will 
agree with the ‘'leading authority” 
who thought that Aristophanes's 
evidence alone was enough to prove 
tltnt economic pressure was the 
purpose of the decree — as surely it is. 
One hopes even more that no 
reader will let his disagreement 
with Mr de Ste Croix on this 
trivial point nr on others that re- 
semble it discourage him from 
accepting, or that the overemphasis 
nn this or undereinphasis on that 
will prevent him from seeing what 
tnrs book achieves : -at long last:- a- 
proper translation and explanation 


of one sentence in Thucydides fi, 
23,£). the sentence In which Thu- 
cydides thought he had given an 


account of his description of how 
the great war had come about. 
Peanuts ? No. The war was one of 
the most disastrous ever and 1 the 
half-century before It brta of the 
more interesting that we know of. It 
, is , not peanuts la . be told how to 
interpret what a Thucydides said 
about it. 

.This' is not to say that debate^Ori 

Ih •¥«“ D ,® ■ V 1 * Peloponnesian 
war. Is, or, should be: over: one 
could readily argue that Mr de Ste 
Croix is - too kind to Parikles, too 
§P ar “* or about many other 
tulngi. But it should mean an fend • 
W ■ argument about Thucydides's 
■ thoughts on causes, be they “ real *’ • 
causes Or underlying ” causes dr-- 


io their oaths of alliance (which 
were “for ever”) even when the 
war with Persia was formally ended. 
It would be silly to pretend that the 
word “alliance” would still be fit- 
ting in 431 — Athens controlled the 
organization as firmly as Russia 
controls Czechoslovakia or America 
controls Greece — but Empire is no 
more appropriate; we are still far 
from topees and fly-whisks or pro- 
consuls and publicani. 

This is the story which Mr 
Meiggs sets out to tell and it is 
symptomatic that he should call his 

-«“ k Al I ieniat * Empire, a tradi- 
tional. .ti/le .for what' is, for all^tnr 
insight and Originality, a ‘traditional 
book. En tvhat way traditional ? It fs 
very h*rd to say. The subject is no 
more well-trodden than Kir de Ste 
Croix s, the text is wider (two 
sections of Thucydides Against one 
sentence), the issues ; no less excit- 
ing, the. answers- on -this or that 
point no less provocative (more 

E royocatlye because so- much mdre 
enmnly offered). . Wby then less 
exciting ? Because -less debatable? 
Surely not. There fs not a moment 
tn the story which does not -prompt 
debate :and Mr Meiggs Is a ready 
performer in every one. 

How was Athens chosen as the 
leader ? What waa the original con. 
stitutlon and . the -original tribute 
paid by members to the common 
treasury ? How did Athens's initial - 
role as invited leader develop ? How 
did aq hUy conie to lose it? Interest. 


oro expected to use ; but they could 
nave made more concessions to the 
general Greek passion For autonomy 
2 [th ?, ut „ T “ntlermining their posi- 
tion. What could be less decided 
than that ? What more disappoint- 
ing from one of the most inspiringly 
decisive historians that we know ? 

’ Mr tie, Ste Croix sometimes mud- 
dies Ills case by lengthy diversions 
on rnvin; Mr Meiggs shrinks from 
n case because of his passion for 
fairmmdedness, a passion which can 
even t keep him from asking the 
question that matters. That question 
is not whether the control of one 
state, -by Another can Aver be justi- 
fied (one feels that the question Is 
lurking in Mr Melggs’s mind and 
that he cannot decide whether to 
make it a mm or a nonne), but 
ra U ? e r . whether, given the fact of 
contrdl or the sort which Athens 
nad thrust upon her, she abused her 
position to grab advantages for 
herself at. the expense of her allies 
or interfere more than was neces- 
sary to preserve the -League. . 

Again, one example. In certain 
cases citizens of allied cities had to 


class of judicial business, cases 
arising out uf the administration of 
the organization, where judicial 
authority is vested in the organiza- 
tion as a whole. It is only natural 
that the League should decide to 
entrust iLs leader with executive 
power in this sphere as it did in the 
military and financial. In trying 
such enses at Athens ilio Athenians 
are not in any way infringing the 
legal autonomy of any ally. 

Any Greek state, inside nr outside 
the League, could make arrange- 
ments with any other Greek state to 
govern the trial of cases Involving 
nationals of the two states. Each of 
the two thus had to abandon some 
part oE its own judicial authority. 
There is some, very doubtful, evi- 
dence that Athens used her “ impe- 
rial” position to negotiate these 
agreements in her own favour when 
dealing with other members oF the 
League, with the result that cases 
which would normally have been 
heard elsewhere were heard in 
Athens (though the mere fact that 
they were agreements makes the 
word “ imperial " look a little silly). 
But there is other evidence, also 
doubtful, that she did not. Even if 
she did, however, this would be 
tampering with a judicial no-man's- 
land between herself and tills or 
that oily ; it is not blatant interfer- 
ence with the ally’s rights. 

. Wo can only talk seriously about 
interference in a third category of 
cases. Did Athens move in to trans- 
i - f° j 161, ,. own courts any trials 
which by nil normal rules should 
have belonged to an ally’s courts— 
when a Milesian wanted to prose- 
cute another MUesimi for a totally 
Milesian crime? The evidence is 
that on some occasions she did : and 
on others did not. 

Any ally, whether summoned 


economic expansion 
was the tribute, fife" 5 ’ fi| 

would pay lASfyj ■ 

of three talents a *5 i? 
about seventv-fivp «v.' “* 
something less* than T $- 
the ponuration (our own « 
on defence takes un 
;om«Wng iff? J* 
tribute was aboll&'g \ 
was replaced by a S D 
harbour tax, this ^ 
presumably, to brlngTj aw! 
able income (VAT is 10 
a rather wider range TaS 
Thasos after her revolt toll 

hi e ‘! ta 0 year * but we wS 

het income was not lea tW J 

and this was q punitive mSLI 

It would be idle to prsta'f 
tins adds up to an bccu/hiJ 
m-ement of the burden of £ 
but It does suggest that b 
overly severe. There were 5 
course, other iniposidow-xS 
garrisons In some ie nsitlwS 
Athenian cleimchies, the (j 
that any Athenian, official ri 
vate, had to pull his njj 
“rank” and other : ihlmT 
again the Impression is tSi 1 
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ptoperly under the first category 
properly or marginally improperly 
under the second, quite improperly 
under the third, might well com- 
p a n. But how many of the com- 
plaints will have been justified ? 
how many open to argument ? How 
many the natural resentment of 
anyone who finds himself In court 
anywhere, guilty or innocent ? 

In practice there is no hard line 

Ei° c S te 8ories ; if a Mile- 
alan -murdered anoiher Milesian 
who happened to be Athens's local 
representative,.. was the murder an 
imperial or a domestlC -uf fair-?- But 
theoretically there is a line, and by 
failing to draw it Mr Meiggs has 
let the question get clouded. Out of 
the cloud appears a suspect Athens, 
as out of Mr de f>te Croix’s very 
different cloud appears a radiant 
Athens. 

This may see* a professional 
Issue. The amateur could put the 
same question In a more innocent 


appear, for judgment before an * a n ^ 9 „R uesbD,1 .in n more Innocent 
Athenian court, and commentators, nS-SS JwV » n .? act ’ d ? t,lu a,,y 
ancient and modern, have seen this ' EJ? 5 m he get ,n e re , tu »' n 

as Athenian encroachment oil allied his money ? Ho was safe from 


what circumstance?.' . • - 
Any /organization, such as the 
ueiiaa League must generate a hep 


-- — - — j ■ ..w "on auie tiuiu 

Iwi Iff"* i texc6 Pt between 454 
and 449) and from pirates (never a 
small blessing in the Medlterra- 

222*Li I !? b V m ? sa t e / s “pp!y of 

SJSSi I ,i Q0 1 s and i subject to occa- 
sional Athenian obstruction as in 
tne case: of Thasos,- opportunity for 


about (and perhaps somethlui 
to be grateful for) thanibtod 
member of NATO. The Aim 
were not blameless or alwjn 
selfish in acquiring and 
their arche, anymore tha I 
were without fault , in ibj 
leading up to the PelopMi 
War. But they came u im 
virtue as it is reasonable ten 
far nearer than most nidi 
opportunities. 

Casual remarks by Ttarl 
underline both points. Wb»l 
disaster in Sicily was cetnghti 
Syracusans offered freedom afl 
allied contingents serving v* 
Athenians if tliey wnud M 
“And some cities weinneu 
-many." They preferred ‘daw] 
the Athenians. And when u 
broke the terms of the Fw 
Niki&s, Sparta resumed AM 
with better spirit because m 
lieved that Athens ha^; wrl 
greased: “For in the lwaa 
they believed that the fault m 
with' 1 thdm [the Spartiwf-J 
were prepared to admit twM 
last. • • . .... 

. This review has coacntd4j 

K rai Interpretation andb« 

hint of the riches tj«*l 
have on all the Issues bow 
argument a . Mr de Ste Owi 
Spartan constitution, 
the tribute asseSsniMisi«-l 
be dreary to catalogs rat*| 
there and magnjflccflW 
terpretation apart,, both ixyj 
wr^iicrra (with an ocaw ? A 
of Aycbinopo In Mt de 
and if not 

most of us into our-jfltft ^j 
Informed, if. not always 
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y; Pariv ( S ED), the domi- 
qrganlsation In Ilie GDR. 


History of Genetics ; . • [cj 

Sscon'd Edition . : 

Hans Stubbs 

This history ; traces Ihe wolotl^j^ 

ideas cbnoernlngf.Mhe 

tinultlpa and ohanaes, of iMnfl 
from the earliest times to Ihe 
of Mehdel’a fundamental 
brought to light In 1865 but neglects 
the early 1900s. • • 

£ 676 ' s 
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• Edited by Ralph W:Conant ■ 
'and Kathleen Molz 

In this volume, essays 

oators, social scientists. 'I*.:,- 

and bommunloations experts , ddvetog: ir 

describe the -mdny and varieo “ . 

mental problems lacing 
metropolitan areas of the Unltea.»P IB 7 ; . . . 
£4.50 June ' 
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achines versus men 


jtfflBALBEBSTAM: 

fltiund the Brightest 
Barrie and Jenkins. £4.50. 


Vietnam War was the most 
Em and divisive American 
Hire since the Civil War a 
an earlier. Neither the First nor 
taond World War aroused such 
, No past conflict claimed a 
ble roll of political casual- 
hduding a President of the 
I Sates. Not since the Boer 
bu a great power’s military 
tence been so quickly and 


ilk challenged. To the his- 
h the future, the War may 
XU the turning-point in Amen- 
fctwy; the moment when the 
;g energy and resolution that 
curled tne Republic to a com- 
r g place in world affairs 
ind began to ebb. 
in episode deserves the most 
is and thorough examina- 
bistorlans. A considerable 
work, much of it written, as 
was, during the last phases 
nr, already exists. Within its 
mu The Best and the 
& is an important contribu- 
Hh limitations, however, are 
■ely serious and they weaken 
i upcrtance of the book as 


a 


f 


fi* 
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firs I limitation is one of time. 
Hilberstam began the book 
iind it deals largely with the 
Ud events of the preceding ten 
1 The reader, learns a great 
•wit how and why Presidents 
and Johnson, Robert S. 
Dean Rusk, McGeorge 
.(knaral Maxwell Taylor, and 
^sfters got the United States 
sw ju Vietnam. But the book 
WWamine the course and the 
t ftlt. North Vietnamese 
01.1972 or the response to 
todve by the United States 
£5™ Vietnamese Republic. 
jm limitation, one that seems 
PfftoK In most writers about 
.*** “Ditary .side of 
2™ ct .pelves only , cursory 
“■ Mr Halberstam is very 
m ■ General Westmoreland 
y^mll ltaty generally, But 
Wtnands a. more thorough 
JJJ of their shortcomings 
Westmoreland 
conventional man 
conventional w&r ” 
■wn senous limitation is the 
f J- of . -Objectivity. . The 
i.TPyossicin. after a second 
h that this is not history but 
some areas b?illiant, in 
Wpetitlous and boring. Mr 
? ut of Vietnam, 
JJwjguished career there as 

ft for J - :r/ls York 

Jj prejudiced against the 
wbo.M htade it. He 
, «M“ d t e with him when 
.“Lft book, to examine 
and. to explore 
7in°VK er; J? a ha3 a 

« to his bias. But books 

cha!fl^? 0ng a bias against 
are npt history,' 

atZ,^: sood readln 8? 

An,'^? 0 non -Am erica n, 

"•SMB? not intimately : 

^ V etaam, nmy find, 
»ardv I I“ berstain is inordl- 
■«ict he mv.tl c ®hAot make' a 

©■&?!£ ma - ke It four or 
‘‘.Pro*! is marred by 
^'sr s ? c olpr r Rusk 

Sti Judgments 
f nU di of 

^®Sg 5 STWl 5 scr; 

No ti t, h }i be,t 

t'pf W^round Arid, 
t-ffa -B5JS: Rusk and 1 

b'VS! offoeflve when 

^0y -di? p n i a iv Why they 

r,s given ilt?a 0Ut Vietnam- 
k-. the vf?^^ 8 Er om or 

^ X But °u 
^ the J. al ^ r5t ? m is 
* s Hkely to' 
the jwf 5 11 j n ? £ Option.' 
ff'My tS°^i s iudict- 
tj fte Unitfl,v c leadeis wll ° 

\**W9%* Viet - ; 

i^PrS,S% E «oWlsh- 
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sentatives who dealt with Vietnam 
are roughly treated. The heroes, 
and there are precious few in these 
pages, are the underlings, military 
and civilian, who opposed the war 
or various aspects of it. Ill a very 
real sense this is a serious attack on 
America's governing elite. 

The Best and the Brightest does 
serve a useful function in turning a 
severe and searching eye on John F. 
Kennedy. The beatification of that 
amiable and attractive politician by 
some of his colleagues has gone quite 
far enough. As the President emer- 
ges from these pages, he was a man 
wise enough to understand that the 
White House is ahead of the people 
in its attitude towards further in- 
volvement in Vietnam but a politi- 
cian not bold enough to reverse the 
trend towards a larger war. 

Consistency, here and elsewhere, 
is not Mr Halberstam's strongest 
suit. He is clear-eyed about Kennedy. 
But he does uot seem to have caught 
tha chonge in popular thinking about 
the war which took place outside the 
eastern states in the late 1960s. Then, 
despite the bitter criticism of the 
war on television and in the great 
metropolitan dailies, Nixon’s Middle 
America, finding itself deeply in- 
volved in the war, wanted to win it. 
This development, naturally, deeply 
offended those like Mr Halberstam 
who were demanding peace at almost 
any price. 

The author’s treatment of Lyndon 
Johnson is perceptive. He was 
shocked, like so many others, by the 
President’s boorishoess and ruth- 
lessqess. He saw, as too few have, the 
man’s real strengths: an effective 
and sensible reformer in some fields, 
a professional who could make the 
Federal machinery work for him. 
But Mr HalberstRtn believes that 
Johnson, like Kennedy, thought that 
America’s enemies and problems 
lay overseas and that both made the 
grave mistake of directing the coun- 
try's energies against the Vietcong 
and the North Vietnamese instead 
of concentrating on the urgent prob- 


lems emerging from the ghettos at 
home. 

It is a shabby, sad story ; shabby 
enough and sad enough to shock 
without the assistance of Mr Halber- 
stam’s bias. Not only did the great 
ones in Washington make the wrong 
decisions but they made them on 
information that was often know- 
ingly Inaccurate. Those in Vietnam 
who knew the truth and wanted that 
truth known In the White House 
were penalized. The President Hnd 
his intimates were not above juggling 
with the truth to win support in Con- 
gress. 

At the time of the naval clash in 
the Gulf of Tonkin, Mr Halberstam 
writes : 

The full story, that we and our 
American-owned proxies [the 
South Vietnamese] bad been pro- 
voking them [the North Viet- 


namese) at the time they retaliated 
was left out. It was a crucial 
omission, for it colored the entire 
subsequent debate, and allowed 
the Administration to use the most 
potent of all weapons in the 
[Congressional] proceedings, tho 
issue of the flag. 

After that episode in 1964, the war 
began in earnest. And it is here, 
exactly where a man of the author’s 
experience with Vietnam should be 
most helpful, that the reader must 
find his own way. The generals, he 
says, were convinced that American 
fire-power by land and air would win. 
But what happened when tliey em- 
ployed that fire power? It was 
always a war of American machines 
versus Vietnamese men. But how 
were the battles fought, why were 
the Americans so Ineffective, so 
often ? Again we run into the 
limitation of time : Mr Halberstam 
does not tell us why the ineffective 
of 1968 was effective four years later. 

This, then, is one man's intensely 
subjective report on those who led a 

f reat nation into a frustrating war. 
t is not history. But the historian 
of the future will benefit from It. 


Post-partition 


8. M. BURKE : 

Pakistan’s Foreign Policy 

432pp. Oxford University Press. 

£6.30. ' 

Pakistan was born out of the poli- 
tical contention that Muslims and 
Hindus could not live together ; par- 
tition of the Indian subcontinent has 
not yet demonstrated that they cart 
live 'peacefully apart. , Pakistani 
foreign policy has been, dominated 
by a fear, indeed a conviction, that 
Hindu India had never genuinely 
accepted partition and would ulti': 
mutely take steps .to undo it. .Tp 
Pakistanis, the Kashmir situation 


m 


.r axis tarns, me mhiiiuu 
proves Indian bad faith and intran- 
sigence. Kashmiris have, in the 
Pakistani vie\v, been denied the right 
tb self-determination ; in other 
words, the right to become part of 
Pakistan. In their single-minded 
search for ways, to correct this 
situation. Pakistan’s rulers neglected 
thb people of their own eastern wing,- 
precipitating thereby, yet another 
partition. - This’ timfiit was Ipdia, 
which performed the surgery, not a 
departing imperial power. So the 
prime aim of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy has beeti frustrated. Kashmir 
is Still very much port of India and 
the 'rest of the. world shows not the 
slightest inclination to do anything 
about it. \ il tl " 

Yet, as S. M. Burke’s: highly 
readable analysis shows, there have 
been , periods during . Pakistan s 


for courting all of them. That reason 
was mistrust of India. 

Professor Burke had a long and 
distinguished career in Pakistan’s 
diplomatic service before entering 
the academic world as Professor of 
South Asian Studies rtt the University 
of Minnesota. The book was written 
to- end in 1970 but a postscript covers 
the events which preceded and 
followed the birth of Bangladesh. 
West Pakistani action in East Paki- 
stan was. says Professor Burke, not 
only a fatal- political erfor but a 

f ave military blunder, adding that 
West Pakistanis had wished the 
union to endure they- should have 
woken up to realities earlier and 
pursued utterly different political 
end economic policies front the' yery 
inception of Pakistan. Some critics 
will doubtless, dismiss these .com- 
ments as Wisdom- after the event 
I but on page 244 he has already 
written of the 1954 elections in East 
Pakistan th&t the landslide vote, 
against the Muslim League was a 
revolt against the western wings 
stepmotherly treatment of the east. 
But . these i. diversions into internal 
Pakistani policies are fare-' 

1 Professor Burke sets out to ex- 
plain to the reader tha rationale 
for Pakistan’s foreign policy and 
this he does most effectively. There 
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dent countries, its foreign policy 
was the most intelligently conceived 
and skilfully executed. Ayub Klian 
for considerable . periods of Jus 
presidential rule managed to main, 
tain cordial relations simultaneously 
with Washington, Peking 
Moscow; Membership pf the , com- 
monwealth and two anti-communist 
defence pacts made Pakistan no. less 
acceptable as a friend. to Peking; 
Moscow often found it convenient to 
overlook the fact that Pakistan rabeo 
heavily on American amis. The 
United States, the Sonet union epd 
the'. People’s Republic of China _al! 
had their, own reasons .for 
Pakisftarf,' Pakistan had ode reason 


■' is tnuCh valuable ihaterial on: Ifisser* 
known aspects of Pakistani foreign 
relarioil ^particularly, on ^\fphnm- 
stan arid With the Islamic world .in , 

• general — ■ but it is. the complex ■ 

: pattern of post-partition existence 
'with India which he analyses moSt 

deep#. ! Ha shares - the ; common 
'. Pakisfani: belief, hold tehfidoustf ' 
against a good deal ■ of .evidence, 
which he himself provide*, tiiai the 
world has -always sided with India., 
rather than with Pakistan, Dpt he . 

• recognizes the need for a more 
cordial coexistence' in .tiie future 

■and pays propter attention 'ta-puSl 

• > efforts to secure ft; more -Friendly 
‘ and neighbourly relationship.' Yet 
, here kgfih creeps In the note which 

has led to so much frustration In 
the past. The -Kashmir dispute, he ■ 
says, is not . likely to lend itself to 
eii offhand bilateral resolution by 
India and Pakistan. The oue hard ^ 
fact that has emerged In the. past 
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The prehistoric food plants of the Near East and Europe 
JANE M. RENFREW 

From nineteenth-century beginnings, palaeoeth nobotany 
has developed as a subject which makes an' important 
contribution to both archaeology and prehistory. This book 
is the first to set out, in a systematic way, to examine the - 
criteria for the identification of the different species of seeds 
of cultivated plants and the major wild food sources used in 
prehistoric times in Europe and the Near East. Illustrated. 

May 31 £6.50 

A Social History of Education in England 

JOHN LAWSON AND HAROLD SILVER H 
This exploration of the history of English education at all 
times and at all levels makes an important contribution to 
our understanding of the changing patterns of education 
within society. The authors examine the medieval origins 
of our education system and the transformations wiought 
on it by successive events such as the Reformation, the 
Civil War and the Industrial Revolution. The book will prove 
essential reading for all concerned with ihe hislory of 
education and its effect on society today! 

May 31 £4.90/ US SI 6.75; 
University Paperback ; £2.40/US S8.00 

Topics in Modern Logic w 

D. C. MAKINSON 

A text directed at the undergraduate student of philosophy 
who wishes to study modern logic beyond the most 
elementary level, but whose background in mathematics is 
limited. A balance has been struck between material of a 
philosophical kind and of a forms! kind, in order to reveal 
connections between the two ; exercises within the text are 
set alongside the theoietical ideas they involve. 

May 31 £2,00/ US $7.00; 
University Paperback: 90p/US $3.00 

An Objective Theory of Probability im 

D. A. GILLIES 

The foundations of probability and statistics are highly 
obscure, and many different viewpoints are held by leading 
experts. This book presents a new rival theory of probability, 
taking as a starling point von Misas* view that probability 
theory should be regarded as a mathematical science 

' E3.50/US $12.00 

New Methuen Library Reprints 

The Primordial Ocean m 

An [ritroductory Contribution to Social Psychology ' 

YV. J- PERRY £4.90/US $16.76 

Shakespeare Ihe Dramatist usi 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR • ' : • , £3.60/US $1 1 .26 

Httlderltai m 

R, PEACOCK ' May. 31 £3.50/US $11.26 

Plato’s Theory of Knowledge m 

N. GULLEY ■ ' ; May 31 C3.50/US $11.26 

New University Paperbacks 


PltRRE MERLIN £2.90/US $9.76 

The Merry Wives of Windsor m 

’ (Arden Shakespeare) 

v Edited by H. J. OLIVER ; ; : ' . v* > 65p/US $1/76 

two Hundred Poems from the Greek 

Anthology 

Selected and translated by ROBiN SKELTON . 75p . 

k NOTE: Titles marked 033 are published irt the U.S.A, by Barnes & A 
k , . Noble Bopks, a division of Harper £ Row publishers, Inc. '. . . M 


John strachey w 

.. HUGH THOMAS -.£ ,; / 

"■ "Biographies cannot be, g - substitute for survival, ' But ; c 
. ProfassoVThomas;s is the naxt best. thing ; it fs welLwrittoh, . 

peneirafing, upipampous, ' compmhonc|ing and widely - 
inforrtied /' Roj/ Jenkins, Observer:. 

1 ; "Exceptionally lively and penetrating John Crb$s; New 
Sl8te?m$fi ; . , ,• ,. 1 • , £4'50 1" 

The Kennedy Promise 

: .! - . .... - -j; 

i.f HENRY FAIRUJp; L -• i ; -- V- XT- Tl : 

.. Was the' political programme of tfitf Kenn^dys ~ cohtmry t6 
popujjar opinion :e' tinrealfatid and destructive to the . 

. American people" ;anti , their governmental' Institutions? 

‘ Henry Faiflie argues that John Kennedy; despite, hi$- 
qorisideiabje talents, left’ the nation .*at his death, already j 
lieadpff for a rock, its course all but Irreversible.' £2.60 jt 
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Harrap 

?„ ooka Visionless visionaries 
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White Robe 
Black Robe 

CHARLES LMEE 
The Reformation in sharp, 
new focus in this dual 
biography of Martin Luther 
8c Pope Leo X 
L3.G0/32()pp 



THE WIDE WORLD 
OVER 

MANFRED BACHMAIMN 
& CLAUS HANSMANN 
A beautiful illustrated profile 
of the eventful history end 
development of the doll 
i.'[>J>Q/2Q4pp/250 colour, black & 
will to ft lino illustrations 



SUCCESS & FAILURE 1 
. . OF AN AGE 
. MICHAEL FOSS; j 

A brilliant.' evocation of Tudor, 
society - portrayed, through 
, a wida rangs of Individuals 
i '£2,5Q/240pp/ 1 2pp photographs 


Government 
and People 

'! - ^ 6- MURRAY 
A full survey of ell aspects of 
‘ the organs of.flwernhriartt in 
. Britain , ' ‘ 

CLiQ/362pp 


RONALD SKOAL : 

Whose Jerusalem ? 

The Conflicts of Israel 

284pp. Cape. £3.50. 

Israelis tiro very cnnsciou.s iliat rliey 
have created u new image of them- 
selves. “They aren't like Jews, nro 
they ? ** said u nintlier proudly Intro* 
ducing her iwu snnill boys In Tel 
Aviv n few years ufter the State of 
Israel was formed. Voting men und 
women were riding in oil their surf- 
boards, slim and athletic, while the 
middle-aged on the beaches clearly 
felt no self-consciousness in wearing 
litlle paper hum 1 - caps ns protection 
from die sun. The Israelis have shown 
courage, unity und skill in warfare; 
a new vigorous nation has been cre- 
ated. Yet ull is not well, according to 
Ronald Segal, who refers to Israel's 
Identity crisis : '* At no time since the 
establishment of the state has Israel 
society been as divided, as uncertain, 
as dismayed ns it is today.’* 

Mr Segal, a South African Jew in 
exile, has travelled widely and writ- 
ten books on South Africa, India 
and the Americas which have won 

r [raise for their objective and i ind- 
igent analyses ; lie has found Israel 
u fascinating but disillusioning 
study, for “ it seems impossible that 
the society should escape being 
overwhelmed by its problems". 
Among those discussed are the 
sudden increase in Arab population 
through conquest and the influx of 
casual labour from Jordan ; the 


increase of Oriental Jews who make 
up mare than half the population, 
bur have very little representation 
in tiio Knesset und are resentful 
that their needs are not taken Into 
account by the westernized oligar- 
chy ; the ever-increasing defence 
budget which prevents adequate 
domestic expenditure ; the spread 
of corruption ; the Amcrican-typc 
economic system accentuating 
differences in wealth and failing to 
cope adequately with poverty; tlio 
clash between secularism and reli- 
gion ; the influence of the distant 
past which clouds with its back- 
ground of deep emotions the mirror 
or reality and distorts the concept 
of justice In rhe 1970s; and the 
search for security in un extension 
of lerrirory which further embitters 
relations with the Arabs. Such ques- 
tions have created a " moral 
malaise ”, states Mr Sega I, which 
could develop into: 

rovolt against the devastating con- 
rrudiction between the moral mis- 
sion that Israel was envisaged tu 
be by its pioneers, and the mere 
pragmatism of material power, 
for the Individual as for the state. 

. . . The agony of Israel today is 
that of a visionary people without 
a vision. 

Part of the trouble, Mr Segal 
considers, Is the Olympian attitude 
of the aging leadership with its 
belioE in European culture as the 
vanguard of human achievement, 
and its lack of interest in Arab or 
Asian civilizations. The need for 


Theme by theme 


PETER MANSFIELD (F.iHlnr) : 

The Middle East : A Political and 
Economic Survey 

591pp. Oxford University Press.! 
>. '£5.50. -•[ .• -. -,i .. t . . - - v ,. 

The * first three editions of Tfis 
' Middle' East : A Political and Econo- 
line. Survey, which appeared in 1950, 
1954 and 1958 respectively,' werfe 
edited by Sir Reader Bullard .arid 
' were, published fdr; the Royal Insti- 
tute of International' Affairs by the 
Oxford University Pi* ess. That prels 
has h0w .taken over full responsi- 
bility ^ for the volume? and Peter 
Mansfield has altered the contents 
;■ of the book in k major way.- 
; The previous editions eomaiiieda 
long fiitrodiictory .section which; 
treated '.historical, -. political, ; rell- 
: Eious, economic, and' social mutters 
on a regidnal basis.' The rest of the 
volume consisted . of. cqun try-by- 
cay ntry chapters - . which discussed ; 
. the various areas, of the Middle Bast 
: In greater detail; The now edition 
has retained this' division ' of die, 
but lias .added a collection 
seven ,f diematia studies ” cover-' 

; Eng ine origins of the Palestine prbby 
TeriyArab political movements, the. 
.'policies' of the -ttvo Great. Rftwm** «« i 
-The; 

and moder h t rend s'in Arab culture/ 
■5*^ fi8sa y*». all by well-known 
' hu tholes ate interesting in' ffiem- 
/selves but tftlve no place !h what is; 
; primarily' ,B‘: reference handbook- 
Much of tlia material ' dim tW*. 


those areas which have grown in 
international importance since the 
publication of the last edition. Ono 
such section is that on the Arabian 
peninsula in which a series of factual 
. errors is nnw nntironhia ... 


C — * T. 1101 " ucc»l 1HKC11 1U 

bau cl i Arabia. A population count was 
mode in 1963 ond, although the com- 
plete results were suppressed by tho 
government, some figures are avail- 
able- rn the section covering Dubai 
tne book assorts that the ruling 
tiimily came from the Al.Bu Fulah 
praiich of the Bani Yas tribe 1 ; in fact 

■ a. o' “? k L a . in J HIftil y come from die 
A1 Bu Fala^ah branch of the tribe; In 
discussing Abu Dhabi the Ai Nihyan' 
are wrongly described as a branch 
of the same tribe : thriy are in fact a 
family within the AJ Bu FaJah branch 
ot that tnbe. Misprints in this 
section also concern the figures for 
the population .of Sharjah rind . the 

; correct Uame: of the Tiudal Oman 
.Scouts, Oh: wonders, too; how. many 
residents of '.the Imwp R«.if 


security, so ofren repeated, bus 
strengthened its position and led it 
to bo " amongst the must airugunr 
in the recognized democratic 
world”, and that arrogance is re- 
flected all down the scale of the 
various bureaucratic levels. Nearly 
every Tsrucli has some favourite 
story to tell of unsympathetic treat- 
ment, ns have foreign visitors. An 
Englishwoman who crossed from 
Jordan in April was amazed when 
the Israeli frontier official removed 
the butteries from her portable 
radio and smashed them with a 
hammer, *' Others cun be bought in 
Israel” he said. “ But why break 
them ? sue asked, and received 
the unexpected reply : “ So that you 
would know I could not sell them.” 

, This arrogance and Insensitivity 
is carried over into foreign policy 
by the Israeli leaders, who give the 
impression rbat they are content to 
remain on occupied Arab territory 
and do not particularly want peace. 
For instance, they Ignore the 
dangers to the Sadat recime in 
Egypt which, without some settle- 
ment with Israel, runs tne risk of a 
revolution or of being forced into 
further rash military adventures, 
which would make peace still more 
difficult to achieve. Mr Segal com- 
ments that Lhe Israeli leaders: 

can find their way on military 
maps ; but peace requires a jour- 
ney where the map is largely 
blank. . . . A Jewish people that 
will neither allow a nationalism 
to Hie Palestinian Arabs nor aban- 
don its own Is creating the facts 
or an Israel in bondage to battle. 

, Nationalism among the Arab states, 
is equally uncompromising and dan- 
gerous. Mr Segal considers, surely 
rightly, that it would lie politically 
advantageous to tho Arab countries 
to announce formal recognition of 
Israel within us borders ns existing 
before the Six Day War, as a 
realistic gesture und not as a bar- 
gaining counter. First, j t wou ld 
accustom Arab opinion to the facts 
of nationalist power in the Middle 
Ea$t ; secondly. It should lessen the 
■anxiety of Israelis about attempts to ■ 
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andscape without figures 
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(eir, ins mem- 
perceptions of 


tenable. Mr Segal Syfi ' T 
cuhy for any Arab 
take this initiative and addti*** 
Yet generosity Itself (U l 
strength, as obduracy a,* 
ness ; and the conceal my tj 
defeated can be a K 
challenge to the fastnei«3 
victorious. For as Ion. ! 
Arab states refuse to face tk 
of Jewish nationalism, w 
self-defeatingly, they mss 
tinue to sustain that tmia 
in its own fantasios, h|. ( 
refusal to face the fact rf 
nationalism confronting It 

Mr Segal bos no precooc ’ 
bias against Israel but. ai a 
with liberal views, ii dbuea 
Hud this twenty-five-year-ild 
try, despite nil Its early 
becoming a fervently ni_„ 
state with overtones of the 
teenth century- Ho states liai 
‘‘ deceptively easy to see f 
imminent in Israel but he 
|t will survive because die L, 
n },J p } te ot thcIr alotfiwk 
skilful, because Israelis 
their problems intelligently 
themselves and in the press, 
because they can repeated^ 
summoned back to uniwlntbt 
of security In view of die 
rattling of the Arabs. 

In his chapters on Egypt i 
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ic self-doubt and self- 
on-thesa are the thematic 
which bind and unify 
Wolfgang Hildesheimer’s 
PSA narrative for eight years, 
lhe first-person narrator 
, focused on and then 
ibandoned the project of 


ssKssss isas 

natter which he Z'.Tv of 3ome p , nn \ e spec ' l eav0S h ' m : nild tlie close of tho 

■‘ slmul.a.ieous book, os l.o Iru.igcs hopolessly into 


a Journey to the isolated Nor- 
rijlage of the title, the book 


n i.«j- i on sense of fictionalized his- itsopeniugmutif.Aiidflildcshcim- 

t* „i„*J „ .P^ 101 ! 3 °°7» Aiiwflnte toiy — a scepticism nmiiy of liis con- er's taut, beuutifully dear and 

i S - iZ e, l ai \ a Wlost un . re * entin . g ,‘ n ' temporanes of course share. The simple prose — a counterpoint to the 
tensity by the narrator s associative German word for “ story " and “ liis- book’s loose overall structure — mav 
interior monologues. He indulges tory” is the same: Ccschichte, Hil- be regarded as much a musical as a 
ms own subjectivity, letting his deshehner plays on this ambiguity ; literary experience. (At one point 
thoughts i rise and flutter and fall — hence the constant interventions, the narrator observes tellingly thni 
the wind is a constant presence— equivocations, inconsistencies in the Bach’s music, especially the Kunst 
picking up threads, to unravel some narrative — to show the futility of dcr Fuga, should be read rather 
B vi ,, car . ^titers, To reproduce searching for the Trutli. than heard. J Masonic — svitli its re- 
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every twist and turn of his 
i:! -g thoughts, recollections 
daring a single sleep- 
gkbt. "Prose narrative” 
tKlidesiieimer explicitly re- 
"novel”, for Tynsct 
■ plot, no action in a conven- 
'iaie: “The novel has no 
(k me now, fiction stands for 
. , , But writing signifies : 
a personal preoccupation 


its opening motif. And Hildosheim- 


the wind is a constant presence— equivocations, inconsistencies in the 
picking up threads, to unravel some unrrativc— to show the futility of 
and discard others. To reproduce search! ns for the Truth. 




tjk In which case, why con- 
I pseudo-reality, with its 


T 


r l 

I 


hams ? " Now in Masmite, 
, or his publishers, seem 
nhsted: “Roman ” appears 
jxta, but not on the title- 


this digressive and parenthetic play, 
Hildesneimer lias divided the text 
into heavily indented lapidary para- 
graphs, units of thought ; with spac- 
ing to indicate complete breaks and 


This futility Is equuted with sonant nnnios, both melodious nnd 
(is identical with ?j the narrator’s discordant, its staccato passoges, Its 
attempt to got away, to face himself jolting key-changes, its fugues — is n 
in a (so ho had hoped) timeloss and prose tono-pocni. Longer and less 


was a refuge, a goal for 
imtor’s cosmic aimlessness, 
mb in a sea of confusion 
k bis actually undertaken a 
ifrom his villa in Italy, Cal 
■ to an anonymous inn, a 
caravanserai, "a point on 
of the desert ” : to Meona 
an echo of Mynona, the 
German Expression- 
miose name when spelt 
pres: anonym ), one of 
jes you find by jabbing 
wo a map blindfolded. It is 
WWcn set up between these 
Jm and wnnt they repre- 
ssion expressed in Hil- 
original plan to call the 
that Masante is based, 
au the narrator gone 
Woes a desire to press the 
• intellectual’s archetypal 


other Arab countries Mr 
less well-informed dura he ■ 
Israel, but he makes some in 
Ing comments. The style is it 
rather tortuous but the teat 
dear. Mr Segal is a rewtri 
guide in the tropical hotkotc 
Israel, and those involved is 
Arab-Israeli conflict cculo 
helped to see beyond their I 
agenda nnd myths to gun . 
knowledge. Of these myth 
Segal writes : “ Perhaps the 
mutilating is that myths ibm 
ore tho exclusive equipment a 
other side.”- 


^ •/ 
3 

u 


- *5! 


Ir'l 

\ rm 


lng to indicate complete breaks and spaceless environment. His longing concentrated tltnn T unset, it is per- 
new beginnings; full points for for spiritual isolation — his room at haps not as well sustained. Ncverthe- 
neatly rounded thoughts; dashes the inn reminds him of a monk’s less, Hildeslieimcr litis fashioned a 
for untidy cuts and leaps; commas cell — is symbolized by a metal sign perfect vehicle to exuress un- 
formental enjambements. he once removed from a high- ashamed subjectivity ; so it Is under- 

_ What does the narrators vora- tension pylon : M Chi Tocca Muore ”, standable that tho reader should 
cious mind feed on ? On whatever which he wanted to hang round his feel the bewilderment, the amusc- 

K resents itself. Alain and Maxine, neck, "but no one would have ment, the embarrassment and oven 
is host and hostess : the local believed me the occasional tedium oE a privi- 

{ loliceman ; the inn, and the objects Yet it Is not people and places as leged eavesdropper on another 

t contains — a hat, an umbrella, an such that he is trying to escape but mind, 
old Remington typewriter (the 
“second oldest” in the world), a 

wall-calendar with saints’ days— _ . _ 

each of which sends him off on 1 1 | 1 / 

fresh wanderings ; and, of course, |H Q TYT 1 I \T 1 l T P 

his own past : all parade before the JL Cllllll y 1H V 
lens of his mind’s eye, in fugal •/ 

patterns ; all mere pretexts for nis _ 


patterns ; all mere pretexts for his 

reflections. But It is the nightmare PETER T1NNISW00D : 
of the pursuers or persecutors . 

{ HSscher ) that obsesses lihn most, * Didnt Know You Cared 

with their sinister names— Globot- oSSoo Hodder and Stoua 
schnik, Perchtl, Fricke, Kabasta, Z56pp ' ttoaaer anrt s>touf * 
A difficulty peculiar to the post- BERNARD KOP8 i 
war German conscience is finding a 

way of considering, let alone g ctt i e Down Simon Katz 


PETER TINNJSWOOD : for non-shrink. I made a point of 

I Didn't Knov, You Cared 

, , , , That sort of perfectly weighted. 

256pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £2. deadpan humour was what nuide 

tho previous Brandon saga so enjoy- 
BERNARD KOFS i able. I Didn’t Know You Cared 

„ ' _ _. . abounds In it, and has the addi- 


A special village 


ithin limits 



i. J nave 

been pplitically unexciting " ?.'• 

npli n ^ 0r ? r0 I bIe , pi ^ ced lj iy editors ' 
of bandbooks ls the inevitable delay” 

ba ^eh. wMting and 
pubjlcatiqi^ but. here the - satiation ; 
is nw^e serious th^n usual. A' foot- 
.^^ /thematlc chapter, on 
the Middle East says , 
that the^section was Written as ] on » 


ELAINE BALDWIN : 

Differentiation and Co-operation ih 
ou Israeli Votcrim Moshav 

Manchester. University Press. 

il? 1 rioU8 / 0, * ,1S °f community 
jilJpge Life continue to be a, magnet 
tor many in other Countries, ‘particur 
«rly. among^ the young who, would 
Ilke to be able to see In theiq a prac- 
. u — ;' e t0 *h® competitive 

Urban rmlfoot-mvi tsV . 


tiio niateHal ’’ tii 


separating truth from myth, . 

.A riubshay is '0: village devoted to 
agr]CMlturfeI. pursuits arid run op. 

as some of the kibbutzim— each vil- 
«« has his own bit of; 

■lana which 'ho work*- 1 hir^snip ■ nmi . 


On the side and some ***?.. 
disapproved of their doing 
soon. ■ ■•...■;*)/ j. 

These human confllmsrtjs 
peered, ami the . fact mat kw 
survives and indeed .flouti®” 
that they ore not ImotMaWj 
what does it mean tor a 
flourish ? The mist i 
. parts pf Dr Baldwin s gs 
to the way in irinffl • t n»- 
of Kfar Hefer,. indiVidfl." 
Icctively, have been odluffl^ 
facts of life in a 'stats 
.ever some of- those at 
.like to thick, ia very liari?® 
run-on mOfhav pnqcipi^ 

Tlie . village cannot 
tion. lt must confom* 1 ® 

and state controls, wfttcfl: 

may triJlit .what to gto* g 
termina the price tof 


*ne."'£ 2 ^o. 


way oi consmerms, wuuc Settle Down Simon luitz tional advantage of being a better- 

187pp. Seeker and Wai’buvg. £2.25. 

• v " . tion. It's true that Daniel, the 

rtlTD Peter Tionlswood kpows well enough amazing, eponymous tot '.from tho 

I I 11^ : when he’s on io a good thing ; what’s previous book, converses with Carter • 

more, he knows how to make it better. Brandon from beyond the grave, but 
and which contains nothing id cause The" good thing in question is the tills time, be: is .cast as a sort of ■- 
any student to recall it. Entering Brahdon family, stars- of A Touch of built-in Denis Advocate and the 
university as an agriculture student, Daniel — dour Northerners who re- idea works well. Carter, now married 
Stoner discovers an Interest in litera- main more or less unshaken in the to a -girl : with delusions of social 
fme, becomes a teacher apd enters face of natural, and sometimes de- grandeur, is suffenng from - a- lack 


and which contains nothing to cause 
any student to recall it. Entering 


into a fort 
his Head o: 


E!?a a ?hy? i8ht BaSlly 


ear-long struggle with' cidedly unnatural, disaster, In this of work and, a surfeit of designing 
apartment after a dif- case, disaster is no farther away than women ; ha and Mart share- the 
demic opinion. He has page one. Uncle Mort, who shares a most eventful moments in the 
i and arid marriage to house With Mr and Mrs Brandon, is hook— coming, by way of comedy, to 
idrawn neurotic. His told that he has but six months to the edge oftragedy— but fhahilar. 
is one of frustration live— information winch seems to tax Ipusly dry humour is the property 


entire career is one of frustration 


DIILUD UBI DB1 U UWS L.UOH-.™.. U»D <L" 

and defeat, so it seems perfectly his. sister 'rather more than most, of the entire cast. 



entered 


, 1 logical that he should finally sue- » ‘ Wall, thank goodness it’s not TB *, Simon Iota’s conversations with 

tlie Uni- cum b to a hideous cancer which de- said Mrs Brandon, . * At least I can t his dead wife are a good deal less 


W|,.' r s un, ‘ cumb to a hideous cancer wmen ue- said Mrs uranaon, ai .w a 

WoSa ® fredimap , vours his Insides ; yet Stoner is so be accused of neglecting to air your tetchy than Carter Brandon coni- 
VMi-!w ea 5 e ^ n ^ c- ' firmly literal that one hesitates to sheets for you. 1 ■ . nmitications with Daniel. Kart, the 

apply so Reichian ami metaphoric One of Uncle Mortis most agiua hero of Bernard Kopse latest. 
o P^[ I, V re ^ 1?ed ' a concept. ?f it had been written by immediate problems is how to novel, likes to pretend that his long- 
bh degree Norman Mailer, or almost any other soend his savings. To Mr Brandon’s deceased spouse not only istons tn 


srt o;T 030pn y de 8ree 
n j!^ uct0rshl P & t 

■ death in 1956.; He 
Shove the rank of 



apply so Reichian and metaphoric One of Uncle hiorrs m08C aging nero oj 
aconcept. if It had been written by immediate problems ^is ^how to novo], likes ti 
Norman Mailer, or almost any otiier spend, his savings. To Mr Brandon s deceased spo 1 
modern American writer, one would disgust, he decides to buy two more him ,0111 also 
know that this final cancer was the allotments to go with, the one lie time to time, 
result of the unacted destrM pf already owns— an overgrown, un- mould markfl 
Stoner's life, every repression filling tended patch full of exotic and bate . —a mi 


novel, likes to pretend that his long- 
deceased spouse not only listens tn 
him but also pops into fils bed from 
time- to time. He was cast frnm the 
mould marked “ lovable old I'opro 
. — a mould Someone should 


tlrely uncomplicated, arid 


a river, and 


^bymoroti>ari. ; 

r>Cooc'j>icreasG 

The 

■.'•trie'] 

G STUtisticg arri :: 

■'..the 

mbor pf.ptib 
^astigf-owa 
eiY::yeri)f.ia] 

■Mi 


Gp]g'enej‘ftt ,ou 


•S^p-jqzgBF-i' 

jo - vY . : S ^ ec »ed poems and texts 

byJOHN BATKI; : ; 


PttVcameirorii 


ta-wtiv-th'ri 


Wnsliited by JOHN BATKI; 

^ JAMES ATLAS 

SiSaAfuJ ‘t 0 * 1 sid er e da mot) g (he greatest modern 
A Marxist who adhered to the 
SS?? %® ; *» during his lifetime ;he incurred 
Ms interest in Freud rind because he 


deceit .'approjiriaic to the role!. rtf 
»n H / « n F>peh which is cchi-man \ylrli a slerlinft . heart, 
pl et rit U Nnr th ern P oer f ec tly dr oil 1 Sipiori poses is n liouso detective in . , 
« make' order tri bring off a seduction. S PW : . : 

fiJSSSSP ™ arrested fir posi.4; m a street i 
it jdentifiaply Brandoni^ . phojograpliliij proposes to (then ' 

' , . . « Well, I don’t' knqW hoiv to pill siyirily retreats from) it ' widow in u 


owlrtst 




wms'-tphe 


m 
# 


irt- 




' ^ ur [®| lism 1“ hls P° u 8 h he ^ Nb. Apnareritly Itis, going infuNb' Siiuon’fi escapades ■ wljli : a . 

^o-fh ? lV Clde ; ill l9 ^ at t he age Of 32, he left rin . : . . j : . .a‘i, q a-doddle, said Uricle MOrt, rofiuisii (and' jewieli) gofjd hurtiOur. 

i J T etlJ M 1 Ve >rid revplijtlrinary- Its effect on.. •.•••; • ‘ j cklnK up ; a crtl8 t of toast left on iprcscutiiig his herb ns an auolclnc, 

^ Incalculable. Now for the first . \ , \- . fg* Btendort’s plate I and popping shshtiy i^prrihens.Wc bld.Clwrncter • 

^M^ctipri of hia work is available in English- . ■ , Kto liis moiillu “In; * conpfg of with ■ ju|?t; .epoUBh; sadness bhour biiu 

1 “ . ! .• ■ ; -;?■ *,nnih< 2 orso IH : 8tart Wwoste. tn show that those whp ebek a snonl: .. 

*■' onlT Off ,; c : / ‘ Srtv. you sob. Gome September - 'it, convention, niight imvbmir DeepCf ; 

r - r ’ SBN 85635 062 1 . “way, y » bb jj. pne 0 f . those Reasons boljmd the bluff outiund 

:s - ' »: ■ dnalets you bought: me fropi the - isbngss; Uufoi'tuuatcly, the- humour. 

.... - Ion Marche-ai! afms and no -Is lipt goenj, e«aM B li.: Simon is too ; 

mmmrni0r .*• Ti„" : . much of a ueteotype to convince. 

P?ANBT “ «Doo? hold hie resooosiblcfor and , his • bpwodic ; ndvehtbres- ate r -* 
■m -r*"*.. . . ibahTslnklets” sdid hfc Brabdori. , calculated, without being nlacb m ; 

, x . v Hglpie r Chashlrff. Writafoy bw Qa^g^j St?p3cally asked; the' assistant .splrpd> ; 1 1 . ' • . ' * ! 


. SBN 85635 062 I 
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JONATHAN 

CAPE 

MAY/JUNE FICTION 

Alan 

Lelchuck 

AMERICAN 

MISCHIEF 

An nstonishing first novel 
acclaimed by Philip Roth, 
who in Esquire called it 'a 
brilliant and original 
comedy’. Boaft 0/ the Alonth 
Cfttb Choice in America. £ 2-95 
a 224 00718 12 

Paul 

Bailey 

A DISTANT 
LIKENESS 

The brilliant young author 
or At the Jerwalew, which 
won the Somerset Maugham 
Award, and Trespass has 
produced a still more drama- 
tic and startling plcco of 
writing which lays bare 
a tough police inspector’s 
ndnd. £160 o 224 00863 3 

J* 6i 

Ballard 

CRASH 

The key to this powerful, 
erotic and disturbing novel is 
the car crash itself, which 
contains an image of all our 
fantasies of speed, power, 
violence' and 'sexuality. £225 
o 224 00782 3 

J.M.G. 

Le Clezlo 

WAR 

Translated by Simon Watson 
Taylor ‘War has broken out, 
Where . or hriw, nobody 
. knows any longer.* War - in 
Vietnam, or nowhere, the 
permanent, violence of 
modernity - is the theme of 
this epic novel by one of the 
great stylists, of contem- 
porary French fiction. £2-95 
0224 0822 6 Published jointly 
with Wildwood House. 

Sinclair 

Lewis 

MAIN STREET 

A reissue of this brilliant 
satire, which was hailed by 
John Galsworthy' as ‘a moist 
searching and excellent piece , 
of work.' \ £2-95 0 224 61 io5 4 

: 5ABBI^ •' 

' A reissue uf thcNohei prized 
winner’s great 'novel of small 
town life in America, which 
II. CK Wells called Vuns of the 
greatest novels I have rend 1 . 
£2-50 ■ o 224 60411 2 

Philip 

Reid 

Ali as Andrew Ostuord 
■ .' and Richard Ingra- ■ is 
of Private Eye 

FIARRIS IN ■ 
, . WONDERLAND , 

: Tlie f hypatlgatiori of^n'intcr? • 
. .ruttioriai mining company by 
a young i'rcelance journalist 
involves . him' in personal . 
vendetta and ft* mad chase 
through the seamier regions; 
of. big business and Fleet 
-Street. £1 00 0 224 00844 7 
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Down’s darling To the Editor 


MONICA BLACKETT : 

The Mark of the Maker 
A Portrait of Helen Waddell 

256pp. Constable. £3.75. 

Helen Waddell’s life was n touching 
mixture of success and frustration. 
Her _ Northern Irish father was a 
missionary in Japan* where she was 
born in 1889. Both parents died 

E oung, and her childhood was spent 
ack home in Ulster ; her married 
sister's country home in County 
Down remained her secure haven 
throughout her adult life, and was 
rhe one place where she did not 
feci h foreigner. Helen herself never 
married. She had u brilliant under- 
graduate career at Queen's Univer- 
sity, Belfast, before die First World 
War, and it was there that she first 
met George Saintsbury, who was her 
friend and " literary god 1 ’ as long 
as he lived. Because she had to 
remain in Belfast to care for her 
stepmother, she virtually last ten 
years of her life in obscurity ; she 
whs thirty years old before she be- 
came a free agent. She ill on went 
to Oxford and wnrked on what was 
to become The Wandering Scholars ; 
but although site was h 1 ways a very 
successful lecturer, university life 
was not altogether to her taste: 
"artists and journalists are more 
my sort than academic people”, 

She moved to London; The 
Wandenng Scholars was published 
In _ 1927 and received ecstatic 
reviews. There now began her long 
association with Constable and with 
Constable's Otto Kyllmau, whose 
constant companion and aide she 
became, lie was twenty years older 
than she ; she always got on well 
with older men, although her house 
In Primrose Hill became a rendez- 
vous for all her family, her frleuds. 
and friends of friends. This venture 
into housekeeping on a large scale, 
thinks Monica Blackett, was a die. 


lishetl her as a major uufhur and won 
her the friendship and esteem of 
some of the best writers of her rime 
— A.E., Yeats, Walter de la Marc, 
Bose Macaulay, Siegfried Siissooii 
and Virginia wnolf were among her 
friends. She was lionized in 
America, England and Ireland ; over 
the water they called her '• Ulster's 
darling ”, She enjoyed her success. 

The Second World War aged her 
prematurely, and she never really 
recovered from the trauma of the 
Blitz, anxiety over Kyllumn's health, 
and the loss of friends nnd nephews. 
A major book on John of Salisbury 
was never completed. Her last major 
feat was a lecture on Latin Poetry 
in the Dark Ages at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1947. In the last ten years 
of her life she was sadly lost to 
friends and family in premature de- 
cline and mental confusion, and she 
died in 1965. 

Her achievement as an inspired 
translator, poet, novelist and scholar 
will never be in question. Monica 
Blackett; the sister of Basil Blackett 
who was one of Helen Waddell’s 
cIoscsl friends, has compiled The 
Mark of the Maker largely from the 
many letters Helen wrote to her 
sister Meg back homo in Ireland, in 
which she wrote with complete lack 
of reticence about hor work in pro- 
gress, her failures, successes and 
aspirations. Miss Blackett, who had 
known her subject well for thirty 
years, claims that her book is a por- 
trait, not a definitive biography. She 
has painted this portrait with grace 
and compassion. Helen Waddell is 
revealed in these pages as a passion- 
ate, sensitive woman who had to 
fight to use her talent, and who was 
perhaps damaged in the conflict. 


Rdgine Pcrnoud’s biography of 
Heloise and Abelard (reviewed TLS 
February 5, 1971) has been pleas- 
antly translated by Peter Wiles 
f25opp. Collins. £3). It captures 
the easy style of the original French 
and provides for the general reader 
a useful introduction to the great 
■love story. ; - .... . 



JOHN KUF.HL and JACKSON R. 
DRYER (Editors) : 

Dear ScoU/Dcar Max 
The Fitzgerald-Perkins Correspond- 
ence 

282pp. Cassell. £3.50. 

Who was introduced to his future 
publishers as “ail American Rupert 
Brooke ” ? Who wrote novels origi- 
nally entitled The Romantic Egotist , 
The Education of a Personage and 
Trunalchio in West Egg ? What was 
to be their eventual titles ? Who 
first boosted Hemingway’s " brilliant 
future” to his editor at Scribner’s? 
Who l wrote: “ Oh, I was a great Shel- 
ley fan, and I never fully got over 

’’/Such a mass of books has 
been published on the subject in re- 
cent years that few devotees of twen- 
tieth-century American literature are 
likely to grope for an answer. (For 
the record, respectively: F. Scott 
Fitzgerald; F. Scott Fitzgerald; This 
Side of Paradise , This Side of Para- 
dise. The Great Gatsby ; F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald ; Maxwell E. Perkins.) 

Is this, then, merely another one for 
the pile, especially since the editing 
seems somewhat erratic and tlw main 
body of die text has been available 
for decades in John Hnll Wheel ock*s 
Editor to Author (1950) and The 
Letters of F. Scott Fitzgerald, edited 
by Andrew Turnbull (1963) ? Not 
quite. For the editors’ aim was pre- 
cisely to interleave Fitzgerald’s let- 
ters with those from Perkins, to con- 
front the novelist with his editor, 
so that the narrative of their un- 
to™ 611 relationship from 1919 to 
1940 could again emerge. That has 
undoubtedly proved successful and, 
as with all correspondences, it Is re- 
assuring to hear the whole dialogue 
rather than the usual, one-sided, tele- 
phone-style monologue. 

$ in theory, the volatile, 
Celtic, increasingly alcoholic Fltz- 
gerald should make a marvellous 


foil to the dry, discreet, scrupulous, 
stay-ai-home Nesv England editor, 
that aspect of this compilation is 
rather less than gripping. Publish- 
ers are publishers and, with very 
rare exceptions, their files are 
likely to be full of royalty matters, 
promotional stories, advances, new 
projects, and literary top-dressing. 
In ibis the Perkins/Fitzgerald file— 
despite the obvious warmth, sympa- 
thy, reliance, respect— is no excep- 
tion. The file is a notable tribute to 
a perceptive and generous and dedi- 
cated editor ; it is marginally re- 
vealing of Fitzgerald’s professional 
dedication (if proof were needed) ; 
it is also a fine record of one aspect 
the publishing industiy in the 
1920s and 1930s ; but, for tne rest, it 
makes a somewhat laboured and 
specialized footnote to the corpus of 
a great writer. 

Fitzgerald was a loyal man — loyal 
to his publisher, his friends, his 
literary passions from Conrad to 
Gertrude Stein’s The Making of 
Americans, all of which he freely 
shared with his editor. It was Fitz- 
gerald who first introduced Radl- 
guet to Scribner’s in 1924 ; and this 
education continued to his last 
extant letter (December 13, 1940): 

Kafka was an extraordinary Czecho- 
slovakian Jew who died in *36. . 
He will never have a wide public 
but The Trial and * America * are 
two books that writers are never 
able to forget.” (Perkins admitted 
he knew nothing about Kafka, but 
would look him up.) The introduc- 
tipn of one “Ernest Hemmingway” 
with die “brilliant future 8 was 
part of that same education. What 
FUzaeraid could not have realized 
in 1924 was how closely his own life’s 
graph was to be interlinked with his. 
As usual, though, Fitzgerald was 
wholly percipient : 

One time I had n talk with Ernest 

Hemingway, and I told him, 

against all the logic that was 

then current, that I was the 


tortoise and be wai ih. v ! 
that's the truth JfW 

that evpruiKin. ? Eij 


overty culture 


Which enables him J Sj 

things. (March, 1934.) * 

But to trace in these ktiw 
upward curve of the biriS 
downward spiral of the toS 
witnessing some ad 
morality, presided over bj Fa 
with her wheel. With fat m 2 
personal jibe In “The $2 
Kilimanjaro ’ and Jeers t({ 
alcoholism, Hemiugwirt ttv 
tinned In its ascendant to i U 
exchanges of thl* cermwi 
when Perkins repbrts a let 
tnumph : that For tk 
Tolls had been taken by the k 
the Month Club. 1 

But perhans Fitzgerald fa 
the last word ; 

Would the 25 cent prea j 
Gatsby In the public m-i 
the book unpopular } Hsfc 
its chance? Would i r 
reissue in that teriu id 

{ iretace not by me but hi 
ts admirers— 1 can m«jtt 
one— make It a favorite utt 
rooms, profs, lovers ot & 
prose— anybody. But to t 
completely and utUualj 
having given so mud Era 
there is little published la I 
can fiction that doesn't i 
bare my stamp-in a rwJi 
was an original. (If By, 19ft) 

As Hemingway’s postbrawv 
cal popularity has declined, n 

J erald’s continues ileadib h 
md it is a tribute to his ascead 
that the publication of thU ft 
file has been made possible. - 


memories 


ANDR£ THXRION : 

Rdvolutionnaircs sans revolution 
579pp. Paris : Laffont. 39fr. 

Rdvolutlonnatres saris revolution is 
the memoirs of a minor figure in 
FrenchpoUtlcs whose evolution went 
through some classic stages : affffla- 
Hon wok Communism in the earlv 
against Fascism, recoil 
from Stalinism,, activity in the 
?/rin% Ce ii Bllti finally recognition 
Si 3 ! 6 as ? he 1 P an best suited 
^ thc uncertain- 

he interceded on behalf of the 

fnS r fn JfLF>. 0X,p J ,?, Its protracted 
And flkfat ad courtship of the French 


tants that they gradually lose their 
grip on reality, being conditioned to 
accept only the “truth” laid down 
oy their leaders, and to see only the' 


J- IU ovc UUI.Y LI1C 

details immediately before their 
noses, one i s tempted to see M 
Thirion s own style of indiscriminate 
name-dropping and mediocre re- 
h’ieyal as the. effect of his years of 
fogged work for the Communists. 

* P ere ft little skill in tha presen- 
tation either, though stylistic im- 
maturity can -sometimes make for a 
creative, effect.- When M Thirion 
recalls the jerky way he had tq piece 
dgether ^(formation during tile 
3934 riots, he serves the reader with 
successive bits of rumour and actual 
news in a 'way that does convey an 
authentic flavour of what It is Jike 


_ nruBL 1L JB JIKB 

to participate in chaotic events that 
naturally outstrip . a single indivi- 
dual’s apprehension. In rids sense. 


Id. an impor- 
book: there 


j 

in which the future cwusra* 

formlst praised. Breton s t*. 
transnuiter of conflicting ,« 
calling him “ un creuset w w 
feu central ”. Of ArfigmJ 11 
we gather that Thirlofl W 
fascinated by the Mi. »» 
books and the 
person ; but was unable W" 
the way Aragon 
Surrealist emissaries to ? 
Congress at Kharkov to W 
down before , 

When Elsa Triolet flppwj," 
examines in detail tef 
Aragon, the way; sMjFjJf 
plotted bis weakiies^My 
logued his talents j® $323 
controlling them I tJjJSK a 
this seduction is -told w ly- 
ing' frankness.. 

At various polopjpj* 1 
M Thirion pauses to t» e 
his political developaefl^ 

meditations 

across certain texo, oftWJJg 
.ration ol ta, 

ttSSFl 


(j PATRICK: 

Gang Observed 

Ejie Methuen. £395 ( pu per- 
il Ki- 


rn of Glasgow has nn mienvi- 
Kiwtatlon tor poverty, slums 
Xj crime, widely accepted in 
s of Britain. It is a matter 
how for the reputation is 
Defoe rated it “ the hcau- 
Hnle city I have seen in 
i,' but by thc 1920s is could 
agfd die “Cancer of the 
— i* The Industrial Revolution 
sad; as savagely, here as any- 
ittbe North ;lt grew rich and 
A the labour and industry 
nrs aud shipwrights who 
eatest seaborne empire 
w wS ever known, but itR 
i ns based on tho privations 
workpeople huddled into its 
sb. It was vulnerable to cco- 
htes beyond its control and 
IMfc a third of its labour 
a" on the buroo ”. The post- 
al has seen a further decline 
keny industry and all that its 
i entails. 

pTs housing has always 
■jo; scandal, although hous- 
toiland as a whole leuves 
ass for complacency. At 
uhen James Patrick was 
ig his research more than 
cat of Glasgow’s citizens 
a conditions of overcrowding 
“iwitb 4 per cent in Lon- 
U per cent on Merseyside ; 
nun of its dwellings were 
its substandard and 3 per 
wHj unfit for habitation. 
»« been inode of the fact 
■’w ilie old Gorbnis, whose 
for squalor was world- 
wwen demolished. What 
ktd such places are the vast 
Musing estates like Easter- 
» Dmmchapel, whose bar- 
idaracter places them nt 
‘““If ma«y recent failures 
of urban planning. So 
confident modernity of 
?P?> urport and tlic intel- 
'ciion of its university 
r—. remains a city where 
« of poverty and the cul- 
MMnce may be observed 
went feature of the social 

N 1,0 b ««k- on Glasgow has 


bettered Alexander McArthur nud 
Kingsley Long’s great novel of forty 
years ago, No Mean City, which pre- 
sents u chronicle of the Razor King 
and the slums which bred him ami 
his like. A Glasgow Gang Observed 
is not in that class, but it Is very 
much worthwhile. Mr Patrick man- 
aged to persuade one of the boys 
at thc approved school where he was 
then working to introduce him into 
a gang In Maryhil] with whom 'the 
boy spent bis weekend leaves. How 
he managed it remains something of 
□ mystery, but his cover seems to 
have remained unbroken. It is n 
story of dance-hall fights with razors 
flashing and bottles being broken 
over heads, adolescent girls serving 
the sexual appetites or boys ono 
after another, continuous conflict 
with the police, nnd stylized con- 
flicts with other gangs. It is an 
account of life which is nasty and 
brutish, poverty-stricken in the most 
fundamental sense, in which bore- 
dom — endless hours of horedom — Is 
punctuated with violence. As n par- 
ticipant observer Mr Patrick perfor- 
med with considerable skill, and 
on one occasion when lie wns arres- 
ted he sampled at first hand the 
violence which appears to lie a com- 
monplace feature of police practice. 

There is much to be learnt from 
this book, not so much by sociologists 
who will already be familiar with the 
academic literature to which Mr 
Patrick refers, os by the general 
reader who may be unaware of what 
gang life is really like, as distinct 
from the accounts that appear in the 
media when sonic particularly noto- 
rious crime has been Committed. The 
book -will, one suspects, be largely 
wasted on thc tough-minded Glasgow 
bourgeoisie whose dedication to thc 
notion of judicial violence assumos 
that the behaviour of those young 
people is to be seen in the context of 
their deliberate wickedness- alone, 
and who by some strange font of in- 


tellectual legerdemain firmly be- 
lieve that poverty has been abolished. 
It is & sad commentary on thc near 


a 


total irrelevance Of those modes of 
Institutional treatment which the 
law provides for young offenders, 
and which constitute at best no more 
than an interlude between periods of 
life In a delinquent subculture, apd 
at worst a means whereby offenders 
may qualify for the next form of in- 
stitutional disposal. 


commitments 


Joseph. £2,50. 

\ study of the 
P^ter ground, which has 
hJEjJ covered lrt ' 
The Profession of' 
J a 5 te ! |f is a blo- 
tato! P w« lrt - book is more 

7r»?(Lf nemoirs > consisting 
Affiances bf his own. 
the brothers. ! 

SfifiS** 1 *' jwlth'-W 

SIS. *?56. DunnH . the 

fl hd. 

.each served ■ »■. 


sees It as a serious encounter, while 
Mr Pearson, much more circumstan- 
tial. regards it as nugatory. As botli 
authors agree that too trip was set 
up by one Cooper, who, according to 
Mr Payne, vyas “an agent for the 
United States Treasury’s anb-nar-.. 
cotie people Mr Pearsoii’s is the 
more credible assessment. 

The 1 Krays' acceptance of Mr 
Payne and later of Cooper was to 
do them much harm. Their uncouth 
and inConsdquantial style alienated 
both these crafty . . counsellors 
(Ronnie Kray made matters worse 
by sending a half-hearted hoodlum 
to kill Mr Payne) arid eventually 
caused him, in self-defence, to make . 
Ills very substantial statetneutito the 
police., It is fortunate, for the public 


Join « '- • , u - “rid ,WaS 
compulsive' 
flnl.^ L, e b y Wi wits; . 


that the Krays were; such jaiDossime ; 
partners i -had! it been otnorwiso,; 
they- might still have been in opera- 


Wb much for ■ 1 ^ 

tby hiiwits; : . Tiia selfiportrait that emerges Of 
■ Mri ‘Jayne is one of' the most - 
oofcw "-1I ; intcresniig features of the- hook. He 
eq whti.-i- w is. g quick-witted, self-assured, even 
^ifMrihitbdr thpy formidable Man,-' who came to crime 
^arSi% SB58 ^' Mr by way of “flddHiig” in the nrmy. 

mid also in business employment. 
MdSLgf ■ He left school at fourteen. Somehow, 
he pulti voted the qerve and . 

■■tyF ' . ; of . ; (hsir sourcefulness to keep, a variety of 

crooked enterprises going ; hence his 
^»$eWheri usefulness ' to the Krays. Hq^seenls 
have been most in his element In 
fraud, regarding.it. with the greatest 
composure ana good ; humour , h® 
i ? concludes ■ that, iF : stringent . dnougH 
meaapreis wm . tpkeih ^SS 
Gahritfi^l 55 •• would become difficult, but life 
would’ become. Impossible He 1* 
‘SSi’JS', u i ' completely cynical about criminals . 

11 -There are u ; thousand people. In 
itfgebeads.ia. Brixton nick, and I doh't/Wnk-dne 
of them wouldn't shop his prannid 
few. Jr ear* -."to get out/' He is equally cynical. 
EBSwwfe of ; about police : "In my. experienced 

lot of detoctlVofr-rperhaps .as. maiiy 
l»;W l Payne as a quatior of the total dealing 


US;: Act, 

!»1» ¥ 




with serious crime— are willing to 
take a pension in return for keeping 
criminals informed about the 
progress of investigation.” But he 

f ioes too far when he remarks that 
t is in the interests of the police 
not. to detect corrupt officers be- 
cause their trial “ would discredit 
the whole force ”. The police have 
put too many of their own kind in 
the dock for that to be taken 
seriously. 

The book contains much informa- 
tion about the criminal "under- 
world ", sometimes waxing philo- 
sophical.: V . 

It is a world iii which self- 
protection takes up a gre&t deul 
of. everyone's time and attention, 

. . It is in fact' thc nature! state 
!. of human society; and once one 
has Seen arid appreciared how and 
why some people live like this,, it 
is amazing thqt everyone doesn’t: 

There is d fipql. chapter on whit 
may lib ahead .(r-tyritteq .with the - 
help of an authority. pp; the law of 
fraud”), in which dofpnoe against 
long-firm fraud ■ and the. control’ of 
dubs dnd of'pasaports is vorv P.inq- 
tically discussed. Mr -Payne sees , 
the greatest danger in the possibility- 
of another gang acquiring primacy 
and atu acting the American backlog 
which would spell real trouble/ “I - 
hope It never .happens, but Jm not • 
too convinced tlio police ;con be | 
trusted lo st °P >t.” ; 

‘ This lost ientimeht h somewhat 
at variant : with an earlier one : 
"Gang leaders who get big firms 
round them would do wdll to ; 
remember that .the biggest firm 

they’ll 1 ever meet Woor blue, uni- 
forms and have all the time, re- 
sources and patience in tlio w prld. 

A glim rider dm passago Is the 
fact that 'Mr Payne is 
five-year sent eo.tc. For poniplring to • 
pervert 'the course of justice. • 


Jersey cowed 


It is quite cleur that ihc lraditi«ns 
which McArthur and l.nng descrilied 
ara wholly unbroken ; the activity of 
biJlitoe, thc great gang-busting 
policeman of the 1930s was like 
spraying a room with an aerosol when 
the rubbish continues to lie rotting 
in the yard. If Glasgow wislios lo lie 
“d the disease of its delinquency, 
it will have to do something more tu 
deal with the reason why it breeds 
than simply pull down old tenements 
and replace them with new barracks. 

Tho value of A Glasgow Gang 
Observed is that it adds in the body 
of social information about the be- 
haviour of youngsters whom society 
readily defines as deviant and 
expects to control through the 
crudities of the penal system. Mr 
Patrick is Inclined to the view which 
has been maintained by several 
observers, notably Yablonskv, that 
the vlolont pattern of their behaviour 
is related to personality disorders. 
It may be true that thc leaders 
demonstrate considerable vvidenco 
of tills. But the question rcmnlns how 
far such disorders arc induced by 
the nature of their social experience 
which is so far removed from that 
of say, the teenagers of South-East 
England, whose parents ure able to 

S r o vide them with the material bene- 
ts of affluence, it might he more 
meaningful to start with the idcu 
that the life style which sneietv pro- 
vides for them, and the limitations 
it places on any real hope of im- 
provement, are what is abnormal and 
pathological. It may be, as Mr Patrick 
seems to suggest, thut educational 
advance is the most hopeful wuv 
forward, but one cannot noglect the 
political dimension, for it wns here 
on the “ Red Clyde ” that the workers 
actually took over the ynrds that the 
bosses were about to close down. The 
long-term solution may be Eound not 
in social work, but In political 
action. 

If the final effect of the book on 
the reader is depressing, it is thank- 
fully enlivened with some humour. 
It has a useful small glossary of 
Glaswegian, and one boy’s descrip- 
tion of Advocat deserves to remain 
in the mind for ever; “ Christ I 
Puddln’ in a boe’le I ” A comment 
on the culture of poverty if ever 
there was. 


WAK1I RUTH Ell I -'OKU : 

The Untimely Silence 
224pp. Hamish Hamiliou. £2.75. 

Between I960 and 1971 Jersey wan 
plagued with a succession of sex- 
crimes, many of which reinuiu un- 
solved, but several of which were 
brought home to tin islander, Edward 
John Louis Puisne!, who is ciiitciiiI.v 
serving u sentence of thirty yours' 
imprisonment. Win'd UuilierVnrd has 
written a comprehensive account of 
thc crimes, having had the ad vu mage 
of local knowledge and local cm- 
tacts both within und outside tiiu 
police circle, nnd ho mnkes u con- 
siderable effort to umlerstund why 
the crimes were committed. 

Thc curious coexistence of a pro- 
fessional police force of limited 
effectiveness und amateur pence 
officers nil a medieval model had 
much to do with the failure to iden- 
tify the porpetratoi- of muiiy of these 
offences (he was only caught by acci- 
dent in the end, despite being on llm 
list of suspects) over such u long 
period. Mr Ruthcrfnrd gives wliut 
i$ on the whole n fair account of tlio 
Jersey police system, hut issue must 
he taken over one pasNane referring 
to thc (unnamed) “officer from 
Britain ’’ who succeeded Henry Lo 
Hrocq as chief of the professional 
force, where it is said that. “ coming 
us a new Iirnoin to sweep clean, he 
had swept away many nT the clues 
acquired with such difficulty over 
thc years and boitig kept nguiust the 
day when arrests might be made '*. 
This is a grave charge and it is not 
substantiated here. The officer in 
question was un English policeman 
with sound detective experience who 
had taken part in the investigation 
of major crime. It is impossible to 
accept this bald condemnation of 
him. 

Mr Rutherford’s explanation of 


June Books 


Puisi lei's ci iiniiiu lily i* luiiunrily 
.sociological, lie cnncl iule.s thut his 
-sjckcmiig offences against young vic- 
tims were motivated by his having 
been disinherited, as ii were, ihrmigh 
the “ laml-bused cconuiny and poli- 
tical life " of Jersey giving way to 

a capital-based ' domucraev ’ ”, 
with the consequent erosion of’ the 
“ system of interdependent atitouo- 
inous units, first farm and kiadied. 
then parish, and finally the island 
itself by which the Jersey man lias 
traditionally been ruled. Lie points 
nut that the assaults were made 
almost entirely upon victims who 
wero not of island lineage and who 
belonged to the middle and profes- 
sional classes (n which Pai-snel 
’* aspired”. There nmy lie a less 
esoteric explanation. Surely such a 
ernfty prowler would strike where 
he was least likely lo he recog- 
nized ? 

No psychological evidence was 
culled on his behalf at the trial, 
Ills defence being thut lie hud not 
committed the crime*, thus (like 
Lundi-u) depriving us of expert 
insight into his mi ml. Much, of 
course, has heon made of I'ulsnel's 
interest in black magic, of which his 
academic knowledge wns apparently 
very superficial, and his sanmisni, 
thut frequent resort of inuduqunUi 
personalities across tlio ages. The 
resistance aspect of witchcraft is 
exploited ill support of Mi Ruther- 
ford's general thesis of his subject's 
quest to recover his “ birthright “. 

This is never! he Ics-i an interesting 
nnd uumy-sided bonk. Tlieie itru 
small mistakes in detail a I Montague 
Summers's name Is misspelt, for 
instance) but Mr Riitherfoi d Iris cast 
Ids net widely in Ids attempt to inter- 
pret the criminal phenomena of thc 
Palsncl case. Perhaps the best 
feature is the way in which lie con- 
veys thc character not of Paisnel but 
of Jersey itself — thut inbred island 
dispensation, with its secrecies and 
its loyalties, und its conflict iwtween 
Lite present and the past. 
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Random arrows Rough edges 


AN1 IIOJVV lllWAITi: : 

luscriplimis- 
Pni-ins l%7-72. 

5!ipp. Oxford I/iiivorM'iy Press, 
Paperback, Ih.lU. 

Anthony Thwuilf's porMic inlertsls 
rirnpc widtrly ilirougli hislnry and 
geography. Ac uiie end of die spec- 
trum he writes about the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs, Jupiui of the eighth 
century, North AFiicn of Greek 
nnd Roman timers, dud the time of 
Augustine ; iu tlie middle, he 
ponders on the Reformation, from 
its rexidau of art-hit l'cni ml remains; 
and hi the ron Lein pnrui'y md, dons 
hi *' nnrcJic- bruin list " premises, or a 
pub, The for osiers Aims, long out 
of touch with the associations of its 
name. Mr Tliwuite's imagination 
works on the fascination nf signifi- 
cant times, lost people and lost 
places. 

1, if entry travcloguing is not, how- 
ever, his su list ai ire. lie is always 
more i liuii simply impressed by what 
he has seen, .uul the erudition 
these experiences have encouraged. 
For the in dm pari, he writes with 
effortful neatness, a vanity which, ill 
the coni cxi of his f requeue ironies of 
Insubstantial mankind nml his works 
in the scale of time, is itself (though 
perhaps unconsciously) ironic. There 
are occasions, however, when his 
fumillar chic is allowed more 
spacious expression. The best 
example is “ Points ", a poem about 
the chance uf permanence, based oil 
Mime lines by (Casa K a namin' a 
(ft An 71,7-733). “ Let it remind 

those who find -it",, says the Japan- 
ese poet of an iirroiv lie has just 
loosed, To talk of me forever. 

The admirable free verse of 
" Points ” recalls Pound at bis clear- 
est in L*c» hup and The Cantos. And 
Mi Thwaite’s juggled handling of 
tuns is reminiscent of the same 
poet. In "Points'*, the lip of mi 


n r row, ratul mil I y fired, is a meta- 
phor of surviving artefacts, while in 
" Reformation " *' Cattle hooves kick 
up heraldic tiles" and the after- 
noon sun i events as “ faint shadows 
.iimuig fields " the ceils of derelict 
priories and abbeys. “ Permanence 
of ,i sort ”, Mr fluvaile seems to 
say, '* and still with us, whether we 
notice it or not." 

The hesi poem in Inscriptions is 
“ Elsewhere’ 1 . There seems to have 
been u stronger reason for writing 


the pnein, while its tender lyrical 
energy greatly improves his nabit- 
iiul neatness, which in other poems 


is often im more than an end in 
itself— in poetry, however, (hat is 
hnw language must he used, 
a him ugh it Is equally true that 
decorum can be taken too far. Mr 
Thwuite's historical /cosmic ironies 
me always finely wri-itcu, but ho 
sc Id mu spares the render a heavi- 
ness of saying which may well be a 
fnuh of method more than of mind. 
A good example is 11 Inscriptions ” 
itself, which begins at the light 
verse end of the poetic scalo — 
" Knickers Fisher has been at work 
again ". That, hnwover, is not the 
kind of pnem jve get. Appreciative, 
and amused, with the beginning, Mr 
Thwnite quickly changes our minds 
by devolving sternly on ihe Higher 
Graffiti of Victorian gravestones, 
which 

Uxliait and yeurn and stiffly mask 
the fears 

Of men with large obsessions and 
nil ull choice. 

Burdened with flesh and law till 
judgement day. 

As well as something of a reversal 
in style and expectation, the finagl- 
native leap Is too obvious ; the 
melancholy uf the poem is con- 
trived. But throughout the book 
there arc so many good poems 
and lines that one is still fully 
prepared to cull Inscriptions Mr 
Tluvaite’s best hook yet. 


Oxford Tit outre Texts 

annomire puliHmlion of the ploys of 

FRANCIS WARNER 

winner t)l lUe 1972 Messing Inlernatioiial 

Award for Uleratiire 

LYING FiGEHES 

£t,.fO (papttrhaelt ft Op) 

' and 

3£A QMJETTES-a trilogy of 
«ne*aet plugs 

iX.IO (paporbnrk 80p) 

'The permissive theatre Is both employed add transcended 


JAMI& SIMMONS : 

The Long 8111110101' Still to Come 
(ifipp. Belfast : I! kick stuff Press. U. 

IvOWlN AlOBIiAN : 

The Whitirirk 

42pp. Prcsitiu : Akrns. Paper hack, 
5Sp. 

JAMES. K. BAXTER : 

Rimes 

52 pp. Oxford University Press. 

Paperback, ft. 

James Simmnns is the liveliest of the 
Belfast poets, with the valuable qual- 
ity of cnjoyability. His poems are 
almost never dull and are usually en- 
tertaining. The technique is some- 
times a iit tits rough, but the straight- 
forwardness, the honesty, and the 
intense appreciation of the fact of 
being alive, compensate for this. In 
a way, the roughness is part of the 
charm. 

The main dacuntcnts in the case 
are Energy to Burn 1 1971), No Land 
Is Waste Dr Eliot (1972) and the 
present book. With his wit and 
directness, Mr Simmons seems more 


nt Imme in the world — even the 
trou l» It'ii world of Belfast — than most 
poets: 

Wouldn't you know' it was Ulster, 
a wet cmiiurv, where any touch 
nf sun entourages euphoria 
The Devil smiles and God is 
non-tuni initial. 

.Some fiddle profit while the cities 

burn, 

Who keep their heads when all 
nroimd them 

Are losing theirs or waiting for 
their turn. 

Christ didn't lake the nails and 

letters 

to get on well with men nf letters. 

These three exIrncLs exemplify the 
who. If there is u Protestant ethic 
somewhere at the hack uf it all, it is 
some way back. His attitude to the 
troubles is oblique. “ Ulster Today ” 
contains ihe lines “ If the next 
bomb/ kills me it will still be 
irrelevant ” and “ the farcical and 
painful history of Ireland/ is with 
us, unchanged 

Although the forms he uses are 
never complicated, not all the 
poems are ideologically simple — for 
example, " The Bridge- Players ”, in 
which two psychiatrists, married, 
and a husband with a neurotic wife 


A Carefree Rub 

This church would be a long cold place 
ia winter. Yet round the northern door 
there was a rainbow left by village players. 

Our diildren aped some snatches from the Flood. 

They made the youngest be the Dove. 

Our object was to take a Christmas present 
from afrowmogbrossin ch^in r . ; .- > . .. . . .. . 

land canopied with words about Mortality. 

Those intent upon the rub stepped in the rail, ' 

The father being left to nod in musty pews, 

1 the Dove ’ to roam and sing 

an incoherent tunc about a lady and some cherries. 

She seemed to stop iu sunny places. In surfacing 
with half-closed eyes I saw some iridescent touches. 

“ There's another knight ! ” she cried. 

Indeed there was the saddest little lord 
we put upon a scrap of paper. Anyhow, we felt 
with blue and silver wax his broken armour, 
pinched-in waist and winsome features peeping 
for a face. The blur wasflqe, the auta laughter 
as we sneezed iti du$t bepeath a hanging. 


1 swearthati after toe bad cut him out, without a in 
of archness she exclaimed , " Let's stick him on the 


trace 

he rainbow 
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JAIAlfv SABINES i 
MalUcnipo 

■ ; jirf pp; | - ■> 

a q&fciv . Y- 

;; iEn la lepra, ahiblgua sclvai {J . . •"* 

. wm .fiu^npliUhes . ' Sudaniericgna. ■ 


; Jaime Snbjnes hal. tot very -much 
- to mw» ahio-ef Mexican- liforary:, life 
: publishing ’collections: 

$ hft . poetry layer.; the; past- tvVonty- 
: three yptfi&v Theft teeadhvioua' uh- 
corapromlsingeie ‘ 


ijtfcjpui 


^ cpucem r , 

«BgrM,ihrespect 

v'v^P.eoestrian v 
Rifa^dpajhinu: 


Lion Is 


irtMihf; 
lion- $r 
hiqfe 


make up the four. On A,, 
hijiul, a very simple no*. 

Drowning Tunples » ufi 
five Mr Ilmm'oS, ] ^ 

«oqd cui marriage, and 'S, 
Plaisaiu Husband 11 ij 0 J'J 
best poems in this book* 
Fulfilment" is aimed at L'. 
not exactly a parody both 
gloss on Ins uneasy attitude & 

I no short epigrammatic ( 
aren r, m general, as saiuM 
t iic longer poems, of wbkh'i 
Jock and “ Before Jlacgju* 
fine examples. 

The Whitt rick Is a series i( 
iniagimiry dialogues (jtme* | 
Hugh MacDiarmidmiwH 
Bosch, Johan Faust/Cbarlota 
Emily Brontg/Marilyu 1 
Galina Ulunova, etc] about (ra 
the devil in the machine u 
lions being more real thn 
Edwin Morgan wrote then ii 
1961 and they read like ion 
exercises. He gets the loud 
of the speakers a lot bole 
others. Bosch and MacBiinui 
out best (“ I heard bo im 
fin /But it wisna (ae the pf 
and it svisna/Pac my aio n 
wes a whittrlck-fuffio"). Th 
trick is a kind of snark Id 
literally a Scots word for w 
one line reads: “ Perhaps lk 
trick went pop with im « 
One could imagine itat 
more effective on the sugt. 
the air, though there » mi 
lion that they- have ever apf 
on either. 

■ Runes is the last book of 
K. Baxter, the NotfjMm 
who died last year. The Bnf 
teen poems, * Words toL 
Strong Ghost”, « 
terpretationa of CiWMJ 
translated into coniecnpomf 
podean. For example t» 
friend’s famous sparrow btrj 
budgie and is buried mi » 
f" Lugete, o Ven f r ?ItJ 
iesque”). The 
the poem is slightly chwflR 

Pyrrha's eyes are red^ 

The bird, and 

Because nothing desired mq 

Tliat’s why she’s crylnf .' ■ j 

Without Catullus to 
Is still good. " Daughter . n 
stance : . : . i 

I'd spoon you out dolk^J 

Peel off theiieiiguinikl^^ 

Uncap a bottle of WtM 

My hangman cobb?rs ,Sj 

These poems* 

written,, inhabit 
(*• Summer: bringvm 
their green dressw/WM 

ish might compare lo 

vrith a less 
work of, an intelligent 
man. •• - •• 
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was a hermaphrodite, 
ever saw him naked” So 
H Emerbrook. His innocent 
la to whom the remark was 
Unquestioned whether it was 
Ujiosee cabinet ministers in the 
ufa Lard Beavcrbrook’s opinion 
ITgot confined to the office- 
rs: it was on observation of u 
mi character which should be 
B&ed in conjunction with 
•wail's terse description of 
to, ''eetia vleiile fille There 
iikd Balfour a curious lack of 
Kits , 1 remarkable Indifference 
b fate of friends nnd followers 

i M often bit tlie dust as he 
rid forward. No doubt this was 
pi the explanation for Lord 
■kook’s remark ; Balfour was 
wd of tliut indifference to his 
m which has beau called “ the 
n of inhumanity ”. He was 
%cd by an adoring circle of 
rii relatives, hut possibly 

as a little more of a 
d unde than they ever sus- 
BiHis charm of manner which 
mud his family and a wide 
d circle, was legendary. In pub- 
ffe this manner, whicli blunted 
upi of many an antagonist, 
itfnp more obvious than real ; 

ii with this in mind, warned 

Mil Hfllfmtr'o i*hui«nt mao 


iefal w . We could sny of him 
'■’'at colleague once said of 
“You think he loves 
m would follow you to die 
rith Admirable eqmmimity." 
*«h the fashion of rnodorn 


dteriong opening sequence, oh his 
dead mother, falls back frequently 

.ut phrase after phrase Into the kiHd 

qfvexasRetdtett' cal foqu ialism found 
. |? v u “ c fv And the poems in pi'ofie, 
w 1 u tide, sequence ** Maltierapo ”, 


political biograpiiy and of contem- 
porary political comment is to dwell 
with affectionate curiosity oil a man’s 
private life, this smacks too much of 
drawing-room chit-chat. A serious 
historian might well brush all this 
chatter about Balfour’s private char- 
acteristics to one side and argue that 
the charges against his loyalty 
(which can certainly be made) are 
answered by the single, old-fashioned 
word — patriotism. " I underrated the 
passionate attachment to his 
country which burnt under that calm, 
indifferent and appnrently frigid ex- 
terior ”, wrote Lloyd George. And we 
could also fairly supplement this by 
saying that he was the last of the 
Peelites, in the sense that both states- 
men believed that neither private 
friendship nor party zealotry should 
be allowed to deflect the continu- 
ation of efficient government. 

The gifts which Balfour brought 
to public life were varied rather than 
conspicuous. His platform oratory in 
the golden age of the public meetbiB 
was deplorable. A forgotten Conser- 
vative journalist, A. A- Baumann, 
wrote that in such a setting be was 
merely the pitiful stammerer of cun- 
biguous generalities. He once said*. 
“I usually do a great deal of thinking 
on my legs.” In the House of Com- 
mons this reflective deliberation car- 
ried conviction ; outside it was less 
impressive. Some of his dialectical 
skill was inherited from the Cecil 
family, but that particular weapon la 
apt to tall rather bluntly on a popular 
audience. Possibly the crushing suc- 
cess of Campbml-BannermaiTO re- 
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foolery ” — is partly explained 


the 
ouso 

of Commons elected in 1906. 
It was less intellectual and more 
workmanlike than its predecessors. 
Lying in bed for most uf the 


published papers, these seemingly 
languid hours were spom in reading 
official documents nnd drafting notes 
or memoranda for the Cabinet. He 
was in reality a much harder worker 
and far better informed than was 
generally supposed. 

He was also a Peelite iu the souse 
that he was never one to continue the 
engagement when the buttle was lost. 
This point is illustrated by two 
pht-uscs which he once used. In early 
days he compared himself with a gen- 
eral who declined to fight for an out- 

E ost, which could be maintained only 
y an overwhelming sacriflco amt 
which could not iu any case be held 
for long. At the close of his leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party, when 
the Lnst Ditchers were buckling on 
their armour to defend the House of 
Lords, he described their buttle ns 
“ essentially theatrical 

What were Bulfour's achieve- 
ments? In the most difficult office 
in late Victorian politics— Chief Sec- 
retary for Irolana — he wus success- 
ful. Whether his Irish policy wus far- 
sighted or humane is of course open 
to argument, but its immediate suc- 
cess is not debatable. There is force 
in the comment of the Irish priest on 
Balfour's measures*. "Sure its like 
Balaam I am— blessing when I want 
to curse." In all the difficulties of the 
Unionist Party in the first decade of 
this century he succeeded In keeping 
his party together *, under a different 
of tins leader who was more forceful nnd 
loss adroit tho Unionists would 
almost certainly have experienced 
the paralysing splits of the Liberals 
a decade earlier. Historians have paid 
scrupulous attention to the align- 
ment of forces ns Asquith was totter- 


ing to k ii fall in 19LG, but it was Bal- 
four’s adhesion to Lloyd George 
which made Ills victory possible. 
The “ knowledgeable Roy Jenkins ” 
—the phrase is Professor Zebel's — 
lias written that the agreement of 
Balfour to serve witli Lloyd George 
* was tlie most decisive single event 
of the crisis". That is a verdict 
which cannot be challenged. Today 
wo may question the wisdom of 
giving what Balfour called " that 
small notch of Arab territory ” to the 
Jews, but he looked back on liis con- 
trihuiioit in the settlement of the 
jews in Palestine as the achievement 
in his career f ‘ the most worth his 
doing 

For Bulfour’s reputation this 
“ political biography” Is timely and 
effective. Here nnd there rcuders 
may find themselves wishing for a 
little more of what Balfour said — for 
his own words rather than tlie com- 
ments of othors on what he said. For 
example, we could do without 
Bid four’s private secretary's eulogy 
of his tribute to Queen Victoria in 
the House of Commons, even If it 
had only been the chnnce to recall 
“ slio passed away without an enemy 
in the world, for even those who 
luved not Engl nnd loved her Simi- 
larly we could dispense with tho 
comments of his nlcco and Lloyd 
George (both predictable) on 
Balfour's cmnimunqufc on Jutland in 
return for what it actually con- 
tained. But such criticisms are 
trifles which in no wny mar a splen- 
did book. Professor Zebel tells his 
story without eulogy or undue cin- 


aguinst the difficulties and hazards 
of the time, nnd as a result gives 
his readers Q convincing picture of a 
character at once baffling to his con- 
temporaries and perplexing to us 
who emne after them. 
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major enterprises, an attempt to 
" occupy ” ■ west Berlin with the- 
FDJ and the foundation of n teen- 
agers’ labour corps, “Service for 
Germany”, had ended in disarray. 
Other attributes, however, compen- 
sated. He had been bohi into a. 
militant coalmining family in the 
Saar, where his rather became a 
Communist works and town coun- 
cillor. He joined the Spartncus 
League of Youth at the age of ten- 
Ho thus grew up In an atmosphere 
where it was uot really necessary to 
think out one’s principles; Instinc- 
tive loyalty to the movement is what 
counted. Tit ere is no evidence that 
lie has acquired any taste for theory. 
His speeches, from which Herr 
Lippmann quotes copiously, reveal 
no grasp of history or economics, 
indeed no ability beyond that of 
reciting the current slogan. 

Honecker’s Saar background also 
accounts for his German patriotism. 
The 192Qs were a period of struggle 
against French occupation ; he was 
quite linablo. to adjust to the Saar 
. FDJ’s. line aftef the Second World 
War, . one of Collaboration with 
France. There was only one other 
occasion when his instincHve sub- 
ordination to the leadership failed 
him. In the summer nf, 1953, Just 

.(..j . .U . • luhrljUN’'. 


far as dSteuto Is a possible consc- 

a uence of recognition, that i? its chief 
anger, Honecker, who backed 
Ulbrlcht against the radical rie- 
Stalinizers round Schirdewan, who 
is suspicious of all writers and artists, 
who was the master-builder of the 
"Anti-Fascist Protective Wall” and 
who was an enthusiast for interven- 
tion In Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
wants to have it both ways. He wants 
doors, but not windows ; reform with- 
out liberalization ; education without 
critical thought. Even Chancellor 
Brandt’s Ostpolitik is suspect as “ the 
unscrupulous misuse of all available 
opportunities for contact ; , , trying to 
create the requisite, conditions ror 
organising a creeping counter-revo- 
lution ”. You still cannot buy a 
Western newspaper In the GDR, and 


anyone trying to cross the’ frontier 
risks letting off a spring gun. - 
And yet East' Germany Seems sta- 
bility itself. Perhaps Honecker' can 
have U: both ways. Though. Herr 
Lippmann gives us valuable biogra- 
phical data and records all the per- 
sonal In-fighthig, he says notliLng of 
rhq social and economic transforma- 
tion over which: Honecker presides. 
Though the regime denounces apathy ' 
and revisionism, it offers its popula- 
tion. meritocratic career opportuni- 
ties, modest consumer affluence and 
seaside' cottages. Oue might have 
thought that Herr Lippmann, given 
his training, would want to show a 
(ink between base and superstruc- 
ture. But perhaps the rumours ora 
true: there are no more Marxists in 
Eastern Europe., 


tho East Berlin workers’ 
(idie igoyiet *Unlort:.ropfiateo 
>r of all-Gorman, elections. If 
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My Warrior Sons 

. The Borton Family Diary 19141918- 


"i« euvly member of thu Royal Flying 
- Corps,, pioneerud the ah* route' to 
Egypt and- India and ended as 1 an 
Air Vice-Marshal iu the RAF, Both' : 


; logic which becomes rtidfe contorted 
the longer^ It is felt' (“ devbtfl .yoUrr 
■ sen to, tlie divine love qL.ell, to the 
aqueous ;• lpv® that . f o rgtVea • Jn'sulfs 
}‘ n L'ece ved anj glorified tfrucifijc- 
. ipn - \ ■ >. 

^e^ages like these a re coming 
'time distance, Certainly from 
dneay, possible tropi- 
StrC Sabinei's - rifwfive 
is, above -all, .the: pater- 

stripped is. completely of 
te^anu Aunfan assurance os his 
!f *£C&?umbian ancestors, . .makln ‘ 
i^de;,stftnd ‘'on^theflrst or -the, — , 
'o| £ the ; - wbrld (pit- Oct&vio-: Fez 




the west were to accent this/ 1 theU 
we’ll Just have to fight and, if -it 
comes to die worst, : tp • die like 
heroes ”. . -‘7 
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strength of East Gorman policy-mak- 
ing.; East Germany de«res recogni- 
tion hnd is beginning to get- it. But 
it Wants recognition of a status quo 
on its 1 own terms. It wants co exist- 
epee, but not detente ; indeed, in so 


uue uormn ^ .V*’ “V ^.vlvod iha war but MtUo te 

228pp biufc i8 ptotes. Feter. Davies. lesS cqnjfaniWj The brnvid 

some vivid glimpses of the War boh _ 

•* •' •' ’ - -i fought, ^particularly nt Suvlii Buy and 

in some 1916 “hole- in the ground" 
Colonel Borton s family war diarj. j n . Fiance, but it is more important, 
opens with die preamble : I« Arthur nS (j u « Slater mnkes 1 clear, ■ - as 
Close Borton ■ have .decided tp « ^ , wider, piece of social history, 
record tho Important events of e , beautifully ^unforced picture ; of 
the war as tliev affect the, members 'tha upper mldd fa class,, of Rupert 
S t^ famiJv lndivi dually. . . This. Brooked England One might ad 
. ■« . ' a.unM ntatite Is -a' riftnr however, that this Is about all th 


IT a . shade . prepbtente, t« *a clear, 
statement pf both the tone and pur-. 
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Brdoko‘s England". One might add, 
however, that this Is about all that 
Uie Borton family had In cnmnlon 
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JI! : U8tr$ted by Charts fjeeplnp. 

Another magnificent book fashioned 
from tho famliiar my ttte oj QrascB-. , . 
Sequel to THB GOD BENEATH THE - 
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Longman Yo^NG 


sons provide the. bulk 1 of . the coaupp- 

• fodder; with the addition qf . the dfa- 
. Hat’s own toiitrlbution to the war bv 

keeping the Kentish home fires burp- 
; ing, 

!• , lt' should be said at once that the 

• sons wcrab^ve.huhtodaus.mortqr 

j less eccanfaic and -rmesed 1 aH tin- 
deniable worn, ‘ AYhfah: widows the 

diary wiffi its appoaUn g : Intere st 
sJnce their letters are. fraquepily 
•i Appended;;' The mow ecconirlc end 
■'] stable! of tUo two vvoii thp .Vtc- 
' *torlu cross and his bW.tiiwU dearly 

Sld»' bS^M« . f ^ 

, idesfirved one vbut. hgd to; make do 

• wlth theUSO nnd' the leaser' dec oro- 

Snus which foil ttf them Vutii. .The 


Stater . says ip his 'excellent- intfo- 
duCHon; olltlst, imolcrolit, until ipk- 
iou. and " pure Feus' OtOn Pupcr".; 

.Tnfelr letters revbal a strongly com-::! 
peiitlve tribal spirit over Which lliej 
Victorian 1 fothOr presided end which 
seolns t o jiavc g eneraied . a Voracious 
appetite for meapla ana yocoghltfan. . 

' ■ Mr 'Slater has resurrected this- 
diary from nearly fifty years - of 

. J Ja. l.JaL *- _ A.! _ 


.wUlcu awes moat or ifa cnnrm ana 
frdslmcss .textile noiva aqd tins'clf- 
.cpimeiaue picture which: the Borton 
: faOiUy give of /tlieih selves :oii^ tbeir 
tiitwift mid' which .but ray a Vnore tftnn 
fa hiiit of ^mlgority. ' 


Jon Manchip White 

The Garden Game 

The exciting story of how 
Colonel Morven Rickman 
stumbles on a secret attempt 
to revive the brutal and 
encient cult of the gladiator. 

'All very sinister, not to 
say bizarre -and 
compulsive loading. In 
fact^ vintage Jon Manchip 
White!' 

Daily Talegtaph C2.25 

Virginia Woolf 

Mrs Calloway’s 
Forty 

Edited and with on 
Introduction by 
Stella MoNIchol 
These so von short stories era 
based on tho party which 
forms tlie climax of Virginia 
Woolf 8 novel Mrs Du/loway. 
Thestorias, two of thorn 
novor bo fore published, 
vividly domonstreto thair 
author's meihcd of writing 
fiction. £t.25 

The Hogarth Press 

Ivan Turgenev 

The Portrait 
Game 
Edited fay 

Marlon Mainwering 
This book prosenis a 
aolectionof the most 
interesting and wittiast 
profiles invented by Turgenev 
and his circle of friends as a 
parlour game. They are to ha 
enjoyed, which was their 
original purpose, but they 
also do bring to life many 
features of European society 
In the 19th century. £2.00 
Illustrated with line drawings 

Soma new editions from 
Cham & Windus 

Elizabeth Taylor 

. Anfel 

The etbiy Of a superlatively . . 
unordlnary character, Angela 
"Deverell who Involves 
everyone around harirt . 
extraordinary predicaments. 

£1 .80 

Elizabeth Taylor 

in a Summer 
Season 

The theme of this subtle and 
perceptive novel is the love 
between a young men, 

Dermot and Kale Heron, s 
charming and weal thy 
widow. £1 .75 

Clarence Day 

Life with Mother 

The sequel to the author's 
hilarious account of family 
life. Life with Father. With 
mother, father and four young 
boys, life In iha Day's Naw 
York household l n the 1 880s . 
was boisterous and . 
uhptetamIpys.snd.taof. ; . 
;pprtortf fascination foiris'. : : 
rpptfar; ; \ £1*7® . 

Aldotis Huxley 

The Olive Tree 
and other Essays 
These sixteen essays now 
tefssuodlrUhfCotfactad 
Edition are Of widely 
diversified character, ranging 
from disquisitions oh people 
such as D. H. Lawrence; 1 . 

‘ Benjamine Haydon, T. H. 

Huxley and Crebjlon tits to. . 

.. thoughts onsnpbbery. ' . . 

. ovemln aliens, Tunisian oases 
acid Olive trees in Provence. 

• .• cz.bo 
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CliORKK S1T.JNI-R : 

The Spoi ling Sceuc 
While Kniglirs of Reykjavik 

67pp. halier und Fuller. Cl -40. 

IIARRY GOLOMBF.K : 

Fischer v Spas shy 

The World Chess l.'liimipinitship 
3972 

137pp. Rm-rie and Jenkins. £1.80. 

Bobby the enfant terrible. Bobby 
the rccln.se. . . . Rnhby the rimnii- 
oiiiniiie. Hobby the Mozart of 
chess. . . . lly dim of h is compelling 
presence mid public strategies, 
Fischer has modified the social, 

i irofessioiml uspccts of a game that 
s perhaps fifteen hundred years 
old. He has made world headlines 
nnri popular features of u tntnlly 
abstract, esoteric, terribly iim-rnw 
ceri'hrat hubby. IIo has boosted 
ten- mid twenty-fold the linunciul 
rewards nt rite summit. ... He has 
geiicrmcd u cl loss fever across the 
United States, which previously 
cminiod only thirty-seven thousand 
players who had bothered to regis 
ter with the United States Chess 
Federation. These are staggering 
achievements of u twenty-nine- 
ycur-old loner whose bml manners 
and ind Iff ere ucc lo customary 
social behaviour mid to the per- 
sonal feelings of others verge on 
the transcendent. 

Not every musician will easily accept 
the had manners of the twenty-nine- 
year-old Inner us reminiscent of 
Murat t. Indeed there is much in 
(■forge Steiner’s descriptions of the 
eccentricities, and egocentrlcity, of 
the new champion uf the world that 
is more likely to suggest comparison 
with Cassius Clay. Many, united 
to nominate the Moznn of chess, 
might think first of the urbane ele- 
gance of Capablanca. Tt might, how- 
ever, be argued that there has grown 
iip over the past centuiy a dlsrtnc* 
livoly American school of chess 


musters, beginning with Morphy, and 
developing through I’illshnry and 
Capablmira 10 Resell ovsky and Lhu 
now triumphant Fischer. In- 


deed, the personality of the 
challenger is the principal theme 
of Dr Steiner’s study of the 
great Reykjavik contest, in the 
course of which he fallows in 
considerable detail many of the 
astonishing vicissitudes which made 
the world headlines — the delayed 
arrival of the challenger, ihe com- 
plaints, the threats of withdrawal and 
all the rest. What stands out most 
is tho absolute self-confidence of 
Fischer, lias nrrugmti assumption 
tFuiL lie was indisputably the best 
player in the world, and that he ex- 
pected to remain so for many years 
to come. Thus, apart from the magni- 
ficent certainty of his play, he im- 
posed himself and, despite his petu- 
lance, histrionics and apparent avu- 
rice, in n sense demoralized an adver- 
sary who played from the first below 
his natural form, und then whs in- 
duced to decline further. 


For the detailed study of the 
Ruines it is necessary to turn to 
Harry Golumbck, who sets them 
forth with all the deptli and pre- 
cision that have established him as 
the leading British analyst. Some 
of his task is easy— for instance, 
111 the case uF the astonishing blun- 
der by which Spassky allowed Fis- 
cher the chance to make a simple 
winning sacrifice in the fourth game. 
Most impressive, perhaps, is the way 
he expounds the critical fifteenth 
name, and the exciting possibilities 
(lowing from the kind of counter- 
gambit that FJsclier introduced into 
a Sicilian defence— even though the 
game ended in a draw. 

Taking Mr Golombek's analyses 
collectively, the interesting Impres- 
sion is left that he perceives in Fis- 
cher u capacity, in each separate 
game of u series, tn be planning a 
continuous strategy for the whole, 
and to lure his opponent to play 
them in tile style he wishes to dic- 
tate. This is : match play at its 
highest ahd most origfrial level. 


SIMON BLACKBURN I • 

Reason and Prediction 

175pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£3.20. 

What grounds have we got for believ- 
ing that rhe future will resemble the 
past in the kinds of respect In which 
we normally suppose that it will — 
that desks und tables and chairs will 
remain of the same size and shape 
and colour (und not suddenly dis- 
integrate), that the sun will rise and 
set at roughly regular intervals, and 
materia! objects on latrih continue 
io be subject ro the Barth's gravity ? 
To answer such questions would he 
to justify induction. Simon Black- 
burn s book is the latest of very many 
philosophical attempts to justify In- 
duction and to show Hume’s scepti- 
cism about it to be unmerited. 

Modern philosophers have devel- 
oped three main kinds of “ justifica- 
tion ’ of induction : the analytic 
“ justification ”, the inductive 
justification", and the praguiarlst 
justification ”, Dr Blackburn 
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A unique series lit 2t volumes containing reprinted articles on ' 
^social problems from five of the great Victorian Reviews : The 
Edinburgh Reyte\v,‘Fraser V Magazine, Black\wod’s Magazine. The 
Quarterly Review and The Westminster Review. • 

Among Hie topics in tills series : * 

Working conditions in (he. Victorian Age ■ 

Ih (reduction by Professor John Saville; University bf Hull"' 

325pp ■ , ' ; . , Summer 1973. . £ 3.75 

PnbUclieaUKin ili'6 VictoriaivAge ; •>' 

jntrodu ctlonV by Dr; R. Ho dgk insop , Wclicomp Institute, London; , , - 
2 volumes • 4^3/3 34pp l ■ ..Autumn 1973, , • .'per volume £6.50 

Prostitution In. (lie Victorian Ae© 


Introduction by k. Nield, University of Hull = ■’* 

288pp ■ CumiiiAr f h7'l 1 » 


Summer 1973 


£3;50: 


Population problems. In the Victorian Age • 

Introductions by Professor JJ. SpcngJcr Jl DiikclUi]i\'crsity, North Carolina 


274ppv - s '«-v.p v : . •• : ; J ■ v . Slimmer 1 97,3 ■ : .. 

1j»e ^khig:e1a^e$ iiulie Viotoifiair Age . ‘ i- 

Iiilroductionshy Guien’siUhfarsity, BditW, and/; X 

C. Wrjgley, Loughborough Un^WJy of Technology,: ' : : ! -/ > . . 
*;Vol$. ; 24 0/2 7 2/224/304pp ; ■[ ■Sttbijiiet 1973, :^'-;|»cr^lpjtip £4:00 
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opening chapter to a 
cogent attack on the analytic “ justi- 
t [cation ” associated with the names 
of Paul Edwards and P. F. Straw- 
son. He devotes virtually no attco- 
non to the other two main modern 
justifications ", which is a serious 
omission tn a full-length book on 
this topic. He does, however, produce 
an extremely interesting “ justifica- 
Mon of his own. This is developed 
in the final three chapters, after a 
number or digressions— into conse- 
quence and converse consequence 
conditions, and the logic of proba- 
bility and a full discussion of 
Nelson Goodman’s “new riddle of 
induction ", 

. D f,. Blur k burn’s own nttenmtod 
justification of induction consists of 
a scries of connected arguments. Ho 
points out that to formulate the 
problem uii any rare in the way in 
winch ho hus done it) we have to 
assume the existence of . an external 

Sulfn that thete . 4iy. ’ now'- objects 
existing unperceived). He then 

points out that our only reason for 
making this assumption is an Induc- 
tive one (we assume that desks 
unperceived are like desks per- 
oefved in not suddenly vanishing). 

® re r *8ht to i,se induction to 
postulate the present existence of 

rfX rC , e ved °W«ts, we are Sefy 
fiSllL 10 V se 11 t0 pustulate theft 
future existenco ana to postulate 

Si.n'w sh H cou finue to perceive 
mem. Huine formulated die problem 
n “ ?°Ti ewhat different way ft; 

Dr Blackburn, so as not to beg 
question of die existence of an 

whJ 1 the nS5 d ’ ® S the P roblem of 

why the past occurrence of a reg* 
fe. of sensations (or 

|JS“. J ,s a reason For believing 
in the future occurrence of a regular 
.patter,! of sensations. Dr BlqtkSurn 

ihat AH? «5 

rtrong philosophical objections to 


;rom 

the 


scepticism about ihe exii’ina] world. 
He docs not put tiicse objections, 
but then he would have to write 
another honk to do so. 

Given that we are right to 
believe in the future existence 
of an external world which we 
shall perceive, Dr Blackburn 
ai'^ues, we must suppose that 
objects will continue tn behave 011 
rhe whole in u regular way. For no 
experience of ours would rationally 
be construed hs experience of a 
completely chaotic world ; if our 
experience were not “ extremely 
stable in respect of perceived 
change, disappearance, and motion" 
we would not treat it ns experience 
or an external world. But we have 
good reason to believe that we shall 
continue to perceive an external 
world and lienee that our experience 
of it will be in general “ extremely 
stable ” end so he experience of an 
orderly world. There is no reason to 
suppose dint the next moment is in 
any relevant respect an unusual one, 
and so, since there is good reason to 
suppose that things will continue to 
behave in regular ways, there Is 
good reason to suppose that they will 
do so at the next moment. This 
argument relies on au important 
principle which Dr Blackburn calls 
.Majority Indifference Principle 
(MIP): tliat If an object x is an s, 
and more s’s ure .4 than are unt-A, 
and nothing else relevant is known 
about x, then it is unreasonable to 
believe that x is not- A. Dr Black- 
burn backs up this important prin- 
ciple by good arguments, and It is 
hard to see how any account of 
rational inference could deny it. 

Application of the principle, how- 
ever, as nc realizes, turns on what 
counts as a ” relevant ” considera- 
tion. We almost alwuys know many 
ways In which objects differ from 
each other. We always know many 
ways in which the next moment 
differs from all other moments in 
human history— eg. It Is the first 
moment after n reviewer has finished 
reviewing Dr Blackburn’s book for 
this, journal. If Dr Blackburn’s argu- 
ment Is to work, he has to show that 
a man who died features of a next 
moment other than those which we 
would normally suppose relevant to 
the general behaviour of things, or 
can show to be relevant by tests 
winch we would ordinarily recog- 
nizo as snowing relevance, Was 
misguided. 

Suppose n man says. that at the 
(text moment the galaxies will he for- 
-wor apart than ever in the history 
of the universe, and that the force 
or gravity on Forth is known to 
depend on the locution of the 
heavenly bodies ; the next moment 
is then known to possess a feature 
.which makes It special and so does 
not Allow us to Infor that things on 
Earth will continue, to lie subject to' 



■iirtD 

Eptedl 


■upjKu site and 
Eg, serbelloni. are 


the next moment, this yi IS Foundation 

& significant difference s ™ thfl 

of gravity o n Earth W 
tins he has to show just*. 


on Earth depends on ih7i 

between the gaiaxies, aod!? Q 
do this unless he knowi $£ 
relations between ihe"!ri 

5sS l jf v, « ur of bodics “pto*. 

orher features of the Unit 
relevant to thfeir future bL 

And so we go on: in order u, 
onstratc the irrelevance of J 
tor we hove to assume the rib 
or irrelevance of some «£ 
cannot prove that lack of cot ' 
up to now between two . 
shows that they do not iffj 
other, unless you assume tin 
factors were net intetfi 
things up to now. To pron. 
each other possible factor jw 
need to make otlier m 
non-interference or lirel 
hove to make some b prion 
ments of relevance facfori * 
make inductive inferencei I 
Blackburn is to justify tbotti 
cnees, he has to snow ihitikt 
ary judgments of relevance 
we make are tlio right oiti . 
he cannot show this, he nnw 
that a man having the saaeni 
as ourselves who reaches uj 
out conclusion about the 
from the conclusions whkk 
dinar ily regard as warranted h 
in any way unreasonable. 

Again, the induction 
making inference to the 
continued existence of ui 
objects differs somewhat 
induction used in maid 
to the future existence . 
objects. Dr Blackburn butt 
that the differences ore «t 
vaut ” ones— that is, are tod 
man would be unreasonable 
the former pattern of inf< 


sybaritic villa builders. 
■S' present Incumbents of the 
iw r -u- -n.i building, the 
the Kocke- 

who use it to 

i more than usually opulent 
i of elite conferences, 
it is to be doubted that the 
U of the surroundings has 
-is encouraged the most rigorous 
£nhu and critical of minds, for 
Mup at least over the past few 
Title Villa Serbelloni has four 
.Hived as a haven in which 
on work out their thoughts in 
i The group, under the diree- 
Jfthe protean C. H. Waddington, 
KNtsisted of topologists, cyberne- 
tfaeoretlcal chemists, neuro- 
. and developmental biolo- 
/ttd has been concerned to find 

nr common ground to u f ormu- 

i some skeleton of concepts and 
around which theoretical 
jean grow”. The present vol- 
,ud fourth In the series, is, it 
an, to be the last to emerge 
i Professor Waddington’s Serbel- 


The mathematics of 
the life-force 


reject the latter. This revh 

Wfrnm-aU ^“ISmeSSto J?*». to H 


. nve tlioy achieved ? At 
aght, with a computer print-out 
urtr, and an unjustified type 
of urgent communication, 
only by the high quality or 
pptr on which it is printed and 
pin of the product, the volumes 
*1 ba assigued a fashionable 
tad left to be remaindered 
with astrology and Vellkovsky. 
* who abandons them, how- 
i^l be sadly mistaken, for there 
nine creativity hidden beneath 

r ace. If a theoretical bio- 
oot emerged from Serbel- 
fcit not tho fault of the contri- 
to these volumes. The 
Is that in biology theory is 
J *e analogue to the discipline 
[wretical physics, for reasons 
lire worth a mention. 

_ physics offers a rela* 
itonerem set of mathematical 
qaes to handle problems prl- 
UeaerHted by the Interactions 
■ In the experimental area 
energy physics. Theoretician 


is being applied are a relatively cir- 
cumscribed set. By contrast, the 
Issue in biology is the much more 
basic one of how to state tho prob- 
lem being studied. 

Biology is q vast area covering 
■many discrete disciplines. Theo- 
retical biology has been served 
largely, though not exclusively, by 
emigre mathematicians and engin- 
eers _ whose contact with the 
experimentalist's laboratory tends to 
be remote. There has been relatively 
little Of that interchange between 
experiment and theory which the 
subject should demand, and the 
theoreticians have been heavily con- 
centrated in fashionable areas such 
as neurobiology and developmental 
biology, leaving the safer and prob- 
ably more productive exercises of 
modelling physiological or bio- 
chemical systems to more mundane 
plodders. The result is that they 
have tended to speak only to them- 
selves or to other wandering mathe- 
maticians, and have besn regarded 
as dealing in a contemptible meta- 
subject by most experimentalists. 
(How many biologists, as opposed to 
computer people and philosophers, 
read the Journal of Theoretical 
Biology, for instauce?) 

The four volumes of Towards a 


C. H. WADDINGTON (Editor) : 

Towards a Theoretical Biology 
Volume IV : Essays 

299pp. Edinburgh University Press. 
£5.50. 

many of the authors havo wrestled 
with the problems of the conflict be- 
tween reductionist versus holistic 
models In biological explanation. Tho 
old faithfuls arc represented in 
strength in tills farewell volume. 

It opens with a classic example, the 
continuing attempt by Christopher 
Zeeman and Rend Thom, to apply 
topological models to the mapping of 
biologlcul processes. In pust years 
Professor Thom has developed u 
topological model, enchantiugly 
known as catastrophe theory, which, 
he has claimed, has general signifi- 
cance as a way of describing a dis- 

f iarnte set of biological events. Pro- 
essor Zeeman now takes carat- 
strophe theory and attumpts, 
through a uutuber of pages of dense 
mathematics, to apply It to two bio- 
logical systems, the heartbeat and 
nerve impulse, both of which havo 
been in the clutches of mathe- 
maticians for some time. Professor 
Zeeman succeeds to his nwn satis- 
, - . faction, claiming, for Instauce, that 

Theoretical Biology exemplify all liis model is a better fit for the nervo 

ill, 


these problems, some of them almost 
in caricature, yet there still are 


many important things for the cxperl 
biologist to be found here. 

, r _ — , . , or Waddington himself is model if it does not suggest a criti- 

sion of Goodman’s "nCTriidi®^®, Physics. Theoretician always elegant and fascinating^ Lewis cal experiment, especially if by his 
duction”, Dr work hand-in* Wolport and Brian Goodwin have last pages Professor Zeeman is olso 

J J -J .t. f .L... B Darmershin wh rh Ka« A - iimZhii-mi.Im .uliHM. of ■!,. • 


impulse than the hallowed Hodgkin- 
Huxley equations ; the non-numerato 
biologist is likely to remain un- 
convinced. What is the point of a 
model if it does not suggest a criti- 



relevant consideration. Ho can only 
do. this by showing that although 
the galaxies will be further apart at 


ceeded in showing these 
ir tliis reason hit 

a induction lafr- 
ic attempt. is an t 
teresring one which wi 
tolled study, by phiiosojaw 
One especially Interestoj 
of the book is chapter sera. 

Dr Blackburn bgnb up* 
ments just discussed py.P 
an interesting variant «. 
rod’s attempted justirtcaw* 
duction. He twists this in 
as to be immune to a f 
meiit produced by t. 
also by A. J. Ayer. TM-? 
gument ia one of 
arguments which 
quite ccriniu are fatted^ 
it extremely difficult to 
where tho fallacy nto-. 

burn's amendment to * 
sorvea a number of .. 

philosophical . . 

Ing to expose nto ft ”*? .. 
porting to show W ' 

themselves to M 


partnership which has a 
« success behind, it. But 
ifiments to which the theory 


Wolpt 

used successive volumes of the series 
to hammer out, some fundamental 
issues in developmental biology, and 


applying catastrophe theory to 
systems as different as dreaming and 
Lamurckiau evolution? 


Misgiving deepens when wc turn 
the page and find that the mercurial 
3 1 'otessor Timm lias gone beyond 
catastrophe theory, and in □ paper 
on struciurulisin und biology links 
evolution, L6vi-Strauss and genera- 
tive grammar in the best French 
stylo. What for instance, is to be 
inudo of the following analogy ? 

Einhryological development can bo 
described by ... a tree . . . three 
branches set am describing tho 
ninm cnibryolngical sheets, ecto- 
derm, mesoderm, end interni ... in 
. the linguistic theory known as 
generative grammar ivu nicer 
exactly wiLli the same structure 
. . . Hill a .sentence tike “The cut 
utc the mouse 1 ’ . . . ectoderm cor- 
responds tn the subject, which it 
limits spatially ... the mesoderm 
corresponds to the verb, ns it Is 
specialized Iti movement, and 
action ; cudndcnii corresponds to 
the prey, the grainnmticul object. 

By contrast. Professor Wolport 
shows the classical Anglo-Saxon 
cniniricism when, as a develop mental 
biologist, lie nrgues in a very persua- 
sive paper that those other Anglo- 
Saxon empiricists who maintain a 
rigid rcductinnism over molecular 
biology, like Frauds Crick, are in an 
untenable position. AH Professor 
Wolpert wants us to do is to bo allow- 
ed to study form and pattern iu their 
own right, a modest enough request 
considering the fascinating experi- 
mental results that have derived from 
so doing. Later in the book. Profes- 
sor Waddington, during the course of 
a detailed review of liis own work on' 
Drosophila mutants, crosses swords 


with Professor Wolpert in the well- 
known unresolved conflict among 
developmental biologists over 
whether form is specified by position 
nr pattern fields, and Ihe exchunge 
is u model of clarity on both sides. 

Turning to another stalking horse 
of theoretical biology— neurobiology 
—there is a pointed contrast between 
the dense, and to most biologists in* 
comprehensible, mathematics of Jack 
Cowan and Lhe casual but penetrat- 
ing discussion by Michael Arbib of 
n theory for the organizational prin- 
ciples of specificity uml motor con- 
trol. 

The book ends philosophically. 
Stuart Kauffman demolishes (yet 
again) El sasser's claim for Lhe rela- 
tive luiionomy ami iion-ruducibility 
oE biology nt physics (there are now 
at least four distinct anti-reduction- 
ist schools, each of wluch regards the 
others’ “ proof ” of tho inadequacy 
of rcductionisiu with equal distaste). 
Brian Goodwin, who in earlier vol- 
umes has been mainly concerned 
with tcnipnrnl models In develop- 
mental biology, here turns philoso- 

I dier; by regarding organisms as 
lypnthcsex, he claims, we can rein- 
troduce ethics into embryology, nnd 
values into biology. One can not help 
fccllnp t lint, though his heart 1 3 in 
the right place (barring Professor 
Zeeman’s application of catastrophe 
theory). Dr G nod win lias here failed 
to grasp the social dimension of his 
holistic aigumuiit. 

In liis epilogue to the series, Pro- 
fessor Waddington claims that a 
better titlu would have been “ To- 
wards a Theory of Geueral Biology ”. 
Yet this seems no more satisfactory. 
Most biologists are not conscious 
of llio need for such a theory, nor do 
they believe that one is in the offing. 
If only theoretical biologists were 
less grandiose, and contented them- 
selves with making microtheories to 
deni with particular problems, ques- 
tions and areas, without persuuding 
themselves that with a little more 
off or t they can encapsulate the dlan 
Intel in u formula, perhaps they 
hard, an ' 


so Hard, and the 
en make more use 


would stop iryir 

rest of us could , ___ 

of the very considerable insights ihat 
are to be found among . their 
labours, and in this volume in parti* 
cular. 
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Existential Ncuro$&i 
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, . ‘J ' isSiS e »P er te n f e “ ld so is: deter- 
■ ’ 1 mini Stic like biology. Actually phen- 

omenology is nothing of the sort ; It 
Paperbsck, ls Primarily concerned- with the 


‘ Stf&SJ? 1 * 1 5? Wh's moral /crhlis 

'tptty bfl t rye ichough And*, has nP t«n ■ 
■/-: -fej if ! this Is to bo mote 

. roqn - ap -ompty .exlioiltatiQn to pull 
• -fiSlftW ^°8ether wh niujit he shown; 

acutely just whepe wb 
/ &1inS da i e; ;/unfonui\ataly.. 

Ef clm-lty nof concretesiess % 

f n . 0 l , rec PKaizq Lthe £)la?oVof 

- ; Ufa ; . he. , alleges : 

. •" That because their. viewA* m-n . 


nature Of. subjectivity, objectivity, 
and experience, including the expe- 
1 rlence of' patterns.- Marx, Hegel and 
‘ told, 1 aredeterininists 
,anq deny human freedom. But 
the fact that ‘a philosopher 
'erjiiiy _ describes : ways in which 


■ ... ~ 1 ’ *■ ■ .. „ 1 .-I 1 ! •.ji.v.'.i fm 


Sftow.whathas. 


* ost doe* not make him a 
detoi'mlmst.: The author fails to 
understand how, clarification of the 

nolv^« mca, ?i nas 9* frteddtti. can help 
peome- realize, what it is. Iloideggdr 
is cohuemned beCnuse he is alleged 
:?■ - "^solute : knowledge of 
j TH, f act most of his work Is 
dedicated to showing that man is 
-no, servant of Being and can never 
hqyo Sych 'knowledge. ' 

^The ^ntrar error in Dr Ledei- 
maan.s 0W1) thesis is that he does 
^ E .evence between the 
cxist^ntiol thesis that "only the 
man .wbo chOoSes freely to be him- 
.SBi¥, .wl | o i makos himself, who is his 
a* , c 9 n ; tru ly he said to 
f” ■ ■ ' ’ .* n H - f* 10 personalis tic ethic 
the author which 
teh^e ^ ■ riU ® l ^e freedom of exis- 

/ .Vou merely affirm the freedom 
tfion TP* 1 remain out- 
, Side ^ypar.uWn- existence ; you have 


to resort to iclhw JO j. - 
are’ free and P fi . rhap lj n 
other people w&M JJJ ( 
free. You tharefitjhjfj 
on guiding Pt'J^J 10 !* 
slons can be 

ssssSSam* 

an object; of Li& 
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today, a compreboisive and detailed critical Atudy of the. world literature of the - 
Century, Written as a - continuous narrative, it coven the important writers and , 
vgovonents of our time, discussing individual, authors at length as well as assessing 
tp tlleir compatriots and to, %vriters of other countries. . . ■ ■' | . 

thu* 3 ®°d aillovserS of literature this highly readable book willprove a stimu&ang 
. r toe ricchangc and cfevelopcjcnt of bpiidons about Creative wrjiting throughout the 
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A failure, but a versatile one 


E. C. W. BILL : sophicnl mugmim opus which he 

C^St^Sy t Otf£S a,,,,l, ln N1,lctcei,ttj ‘ any real liiMntion oTco^npkting. HU 

Half0rd VDUShan powers and 

1053 prestige of university professors. A 

27400. Clarendon Pn« « nvfmvl , 1M0 ^ <:s ? 01 ' himself, iie would have 
University Press £6 50 ' ° been the natural leader of the pro- 

univeuuy ness. tb.5U. grcssive party in support of his views 

^ — — — - — - oil tins subject had lie not forfeited 

Every Oxford generation includes at ' London"’ 6 aI JS'SM ™ l } vin / 
least one brilliant persona lily, who wrole u Three-foSiSi^ nf ft? 
fails iitteriy to fulfil iiis earlv tiro- I®? Df t[ie ma,n 


University Kcforni in Nineteenth- 
Century Oxford 

A Study of Henry Halford Vaughan 
1311-1885 


aming the wild 


274pp. Clarendon Press 
University Press. £6.50. 
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misunderstood. The matters' in queT- ATabVSKiVi! S 
tion were not so much the admission teliect “ and added that “intellect, Son g,a g! scb *rie of llQ? 
of Dissenters or even the broadening by itself would be after the likeness braiichef nf L ttltu , d « »#2 a 
of the curriculum but the provision not of God but of His enemy **. ouiHnl. know,td ge *aj p 

of better tutorial facilities and the Tn tlm ntlmi- 9 ,,11 *ng and progressiva nu . 


least one brilliant persunalitv, who 
fails utterly to fulfil tils early pro- 
mise. Twenty-five years later, his 
name is known only to a handful of 
his university contemporaries, who, 
remembering old days, .shake their 
heads i-atlly over his inexplicit bio 
lack of success. 1*. G. W. Bill has res- 
cued one of the mast interesting of 
these failures from oblivion, combin- 
ing liis. portrait of this remarkable 
man with u lucid and informative 
account of the history of university 
reform in mid-nineteenth- century 
Oxford. 


Kven in that linn- specialist age 
Henry Halford Vaughan was remark- 
able for his versatility. Classical 
scholar, lawyer, philosopher and his- 
torian, sufficiently interested in 
science to apply for a medical 
fellowship, ho was in each area a 
failure. Started oil what promised 
to be a brilliant career at the bar, he 
chose to take a dead-end post as 
Clerk of Sessions because ho could 
combine it with an Oxford professor- 
ship winch. in tlie end, he failed to 
obtain. When, after no less than five 
attempts, he was at last appointed to 
a chair us Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History he made so many objec- 


ts ■ me. i nree-rourciis or the main 
arguments for professors are cut 
away by non-residence, and your own 
non-residence renders it useless to 
ntmte you as an authority concern- 
ing riie use of professorships.” When 
asked why lie preferred London to 
Oxford lie replied chat lie found the 
London Library less cold than the 
Bodleian. Clearly, this perverse man 
whs his own worst enemy. 

Vaughan was best known as a sup- 
porter of educational reform both at 
school and university level. He fore- 
saw much more clearly than did Mark 
Patti.Hon or Jowett the form and 
ideals of a modern university. The 
scope of the reforms proposed by 
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tion were not so much the admission 
of Dissenters or eveii the broadening 
of the curriculum but the provision 
of better tutorial facilities and the 
regulation of the relationship be- 
tween the university and the colleges. 

Behind these immediate problems niucn more in agreement with the T-‘" s "““ficai 

™ e'-eat , ss „l.s. Was university general trend of opinio," The Vie" 
education to be religious or secular, torians saw education not ns a voca- K 
professional or - educational ” ? tionnl training for a career bSt M a mJTiiS g0vern **4 
. A . t a ““jf ^en even such progres- discipline of the mind, reaching men account ^mmendahj 

sively-mmded men as Tail and Stan- to value the pursuit of learning fo? oniE- L Vaugh u ! ns m 2 
ley could confidently assert that « of its own sake as being, in VaugSan" remaps' in fi JH hlm « , k i »" 
cymse in the nineteenth century a words, “the purest, the deepest and traStiEftw" S » adow ’ a baming 
libel al education necessarily means a the most enduring of pleasures ” He , c ' iaractef - 

rehRmus one *' Vaughan was vir- agreed with Mail PattSi“seeinI 25* ‘"illl h a sort L1 of 

alone in his view of a univer- the main purpose of a university not later w^n« a r Cte r l c ^ — r 
sity as primarily a place for the as instruction but as study and for qprfhi^Mn Stephen vrsei 
discovery of truth, where learning that reason he was Uain« teaching S 3 hlm 3 s s, ™»i 
was unimpeded by religion ”, and in professorships S “ aChUlg E”&„f e °“ d re fe 

& M -ft “3 SEj-rlais 5.3? &*■«, 

swords with Pusev, who replied to tl7« mfnH discipline for personal tragedy: it was s 

Vaughan’s pamphlet, Oxford Reform cipline of a*dtff flfij! He ft Hsh SftStTS !$3L * 


hJIEENIVAY : 

m Frontier 

jjj of Cultural Imperatives In 


7S£ - Americs and 


In the other controversy about 
strictly educational as opposed to 
professional education Vaughan was 
much more in agreement witli the 
general trend of opinion. The Vic- 
torians saw education not ns a voca- 
tional training for n career but as a 
discipline of the mind, reaching men 


q« ring and progress^ J 
toi y, for instance, “ he ** 
to understand the pan ft 


fayis-Poynter. £3.50. 


remains in shadow, a.bami 
tradictary character. “ 
striking “with a sort of 


* n 

ft ri 


get gone or distorted, under- 
the whole puroose of 
ilp vanish ”, wo read in tills 

• _ j ..Mnararlna linnlr 


ed but exasperating book, 
ohn Groenway is referring 


k * 


professional humanitarians 
is words describe precisely 
is wrong with The Last Pron ■ 


i«iui«iiiy d uiace ror tne 
discovery of truth, where learning 
was unimpeded by religion”, and in 
his beiiet that the one essential re- 
form was the severence of the link 
between Oxford and the Anglican 
Church. Naturally, he crossed 
swords with Pusey, who replied to 
Vaughan s pamphlet, Oxford Reform 


pian character to bi_ 

later years c» m l ~ 


mi j . mus siren* 

wiled, proud recluse, absor 
his futile studies, barely saac 
direction Here is more 
hint of a lack of menial 
Vaughan s failure was not 
personal tragedy j it was s 


for Oxford, even porhaps fa 
hsh education as a whole. 


a 

c . 

Hri* 


Mibor is professor of atithra- 
: the University of Colorado 
c Jacket informs us, “a folk- 
if repute witli nine long-play* 
mi to his name. This hook 


A community’s conventions 


DEIMTAN CH R ISTOPHERSON : 

The University at Work 

233pp. SCM Press for the Univer- 


.« , ... ,,v umev.' 

lions that Mr Bill can aptly describe 
luni as ' the reluctant bride Nine 
years later he resigned in face of 
most urgent protests on the part of 

V.? 1 ds . nnd Colleagues (“We auour a quarter of a centum nun — » •* wiihimb which *•■«*«■ u « «*« uuiweun Stuaems, renown i 

nre » Ullt i 1erstand that we J u st as Sir Walter’s book arose out cn!, fe ' S pi 0 ?- 1 V hat an - v , 0Ilc e] se might , a i t0 S e *W ate ^ the ® PP r °- ministration? No, says Dr I 

u° have you on any of varied pamphlets issued bv the Christianity is compatible P 1 , * a ^ e attitude for him to take up pherson, because there an 

and C ^ Jt Jt - iS aiot y° ul ‘ SCM Press, Dr Christonherenn's w it .h a wde renge of views on edu- J vhe ? he passes that age himself is oyerlaps between these dr 

Z ^^.^rdpiice ernongst arises from’ a L’Oup of boolfets (T?’ * is no doub t proper ^ from evident.” Indeed. and an appropriate degree rf 

•self”) TherpmJin V rfl!-‘ e «r blJ M y °rc' from the University Tea- Christ write what Dr Christianity is not surprising in an pation according to rofa ft 

he^evoted chers*. Group. . Sir Walter and Dr tic?n 5 Sf 2Sn-f, alls “ aPPreda- engineer - sociology is. Yet there is Inn may be out,}ut hAa 

T lfor/ir^T rsr" - — — -dju -artsfe a — 

gmm-lJi Lty£Cl± y pleLnt about Tcmnaliel r S? e i aH?S^ t |n t i™^ a fth Ie,,leI i tt there lies the difficulty: la 

f ^i ^ StT2?L5lfira 8 *2L* s-.^jL-sa#* - 


sity Teachers’ Group. £3. 


The University at Work is a worthy 
successor to Walter Moberly’s The 
Crisis in the University written 
about a quarter of a century ago. 
Just as Sir Walter’s book arose out 
of varied pamphlets issued by the 


Chairman of the University Grants 
Committee ; both are Christians. 

’SS? ,i s n % a. great deal that is 
specifically Christian about The 
University at Work. Although the 
universities <ir$ rooted in a civiliza- 
tion given part of its distinctive 
no»h actei by . Christianity, there is 
nh™» n ®»i muc 1 0 Christian may say 
! ?«” e ,cni a ? n Christian which 


“I have not observed that those 
whose circumstances of life have 
enabled them to be the least con- 
strained by social and institutional 
pressures turn out to be nearest to 
my conception of the ideal.” Quite 
so. And: “The malady of being 
young is one from whicn everyone 
recovers soon enough and if a man 
has accepted the creed that no one 


A university is a 
because it absorbs more thsai. 
of a man’s being: it is a rra jd 
an experiment in cooperatta " 
an exercise ln collective 


bility. To be free in such a 
Jty is to utilize creatively iu 


conventions. Is the. eo 
destroyed by incipient class r* 
between studeuts, teacher* ul 
ministration ? No, says Dr C 
pherson, because there an 
oyerlaps between these dr 


vywi umvrbbu iiiws w 

and an appropriate degree of 

f iation according to role, ft 
sm may be out,1put fatberjvi 
is in yodrerous demand. Taa 


some asides on student eschatology ' Chri«oDhQrsnn°f C0 ! nmuT1 ^ y - In Dr an agreement to test aqd.q 
Til#.™ i„ u «M.iia«M 0 gy. LUnstopherson s view community a ii conventional lvidoas. 

d£ £LvSSti*5?i 

__evonif they for their nart dn n«. basis of comm,,nl«.ftl„„ chiXVcMstonfierMn 


th \ eX i0 * th * SS ™ nil 

appreciate being appreciatod. TJiev 
wmit to turn the world upside down: 


wVnr in i-m<n ftkT. , tney on communication and on 

their onmfiVml 7 « tlown - ldea transcending itself, such as 

them t0 °, ffer P Qtlon rf sliared property, or of 

mar 1 K4omrb„t 0 t hecL i r/n 0 !;: l S. t ! f “JSj * < 


_ Gra ,“, t! Coimnittee can 


■ Bits of Ivory; Narrative Techniques 
in Jane Austen's Fiction 

Lloyd W.Bzown ; ■ • ■■ 

"Bf own's study is really first-rdte, a truly fresh appraisal of a 
central aspect of Jane Austen's achievement, her style. His 

• close analyses are frequen tly brfUiant and always illuminating 

; • .TW* smdy may well be the finest exegesis of Jane Austen's 

:>• niH'nttive te chniqiics inexistence / ---AliStair m. dUotorth. 

•/ j:'/. -X"-:'-- ; : i’'* 

A Writer at Warr ' ’ 

y ; Arnold Bennett, . 1914 -^ 1918 ; v . . ’v;' ! 

• Kinky E. Roby 


,r , v — vuumuHee can 
th u £ in a w ^er and. longer view 
£ Lfe V0 t? .™ lua J>le Ciinh-Ibution 
to make. He is critical, of course: 


u-.t-AC , r y aume ai,HLea . This is only tne gist « 

oasis ot communication. Community chapter. Dr Chrlstopheraii 
rests on communication and on an structures, degrees of pan 
idea ti*anscending itself, such as the types of autonomy, the rad 
notJon of shared property, or of 11 v- scope of discipline, the W 
ing according to “ nature ”, A com- situation of academic*, th fl 
muntty requires continuity, so system, changes hi cumC 
cnangs is slow ; it engenders -con- tells us how the system 
yennona and some division of status works. And so on. Where! 
ana. function; It thrives on actual dom of the wise? It is in 1 
or supposed external hostility. hook. 


scape OI discipline, oic y*“ 
situatlon of academiM,Ju 
system, changes iu curncuu- 
tells us how the «J*e* u £ 
works. And so on. Where »» 

dom of the wise ? It is in 
hook. 


‘ R. D. COATES - 


Pofith? 5 ' Unions and If iterest Group 


pressurizers 

The book is a mixture of educa- are reprinted articles 
nnai ^^ or y and -applied sociology, appeared in the SaUafJWg 

S tO oxnlflin fho Imhnrf nf ; Pnnifffil. TttS V 


vi ” "r »», n uiiAturc or eaucu- 

“{“J ”? st01 7 end -applied sociology, 
attempting to explain the impact o l 
tne teachms unions on policy in 


cation '■ Review. The fuj) £ 
ning, Concerns itself 


138pp. Cambridge Uiiiversitv Pr#.M u . ns on P°hw in iiing, Concerns itself- en« 

0.90 (paperbac^ EUm ^ P Sll formal reasoning. R. D, . problems in economics, 

1 ■ ' • ttJ0 V - ? aat ® s begins with an accounE of the die questions of manpow* 


TYRRELL BURGESS (Editor) : 

'. Pinuiiing for.Ifiglier Education 
V-I85bp. • :• . 

i The Shape of Higher Education 


' Sp accounE of the the questions of roanpowtf ^ 

jhe education service ing: then the tirespm* l 
influence of. teaqhers on largely outdated) 

rSh!! ’ Q j P<®wtment of- rateot retimn.andlaStly.#. 

and lc l5r' of finance and aditiir 

® wide , r , Attempt to second book is copcc 
hean S sdppoit This offort has shape of h 


. wors/ana uis position ■ 

in th^Jit^ry.^d polnical World^uf ; . $J0.95 

• I-j- "r: - if- V ’H- fr: •I;-'.- 4 ' 

f- . ; : „■ - . .■ • y -l 1 :; > ■ •• / v : ; 

Shakespeajrefs-Tragicditii® 

/oflji-ftfi rtty(g j\,; y > • ./ ?,>i y \ , - yi . (? ' 

Aremii'lcnhiiy.illiimln atii^ tea cpinpl& 

hnniie-tif Svhdl^c ipuaro ^(ji^arftiietl ' 

hook which d voids & rdhfel ihe-L«st : 

and' tiikeb ndelihere to ('butiint AvWi-id ' Aft i'k rihrA i d ttlil 


pf : >hl 


ca 

_ wi 

;eaiized;ibut even so itrha^ the question of wheth 
^IW-tion^t iq. recent -years should be a -unified 

and in particu-: system dr a biiw^ .s^W 
?« ™L Uni n? of Teachers, form of the curficul^ Jw 
iie more militant hnd have of teacher trailing. bjdJM, 

nl 
■si 
b; 
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Lou^iaph^^J^0i^e^: 


mull of twenty-five yeai-s of 
I, with five field expeditions 
two of which lasted 


du a year.” The basic idea 
i* be to compare historically 


ih-centnry and twentieth- 
of settlement of 


wnries, a worthwhile euter- 
Uuhiedly it has already been 
Jahed, succinctly, by H. C. 
* Bush and Backwoods, but 
Bauch to be said for an Anie- 
wfaUr re-opeuing the inquiry. 
m countries certainly have 
b common than is likely to 
lyandiced English eye, and 
I? Mb an American could re- 
al Professor Greenway does, 
“Hy present-day Australia 
past imperfect America. 

.1 ii bard to believe be has 
■wg-tlve years researching 


c 

'm 

m _ 

^ m 


ere are too many naps 
mding. For exumpic, Geof- 


frey Blainey’s The Rush that Never 
Ended is listed in the bibliography 
(though the author has been re- 
christened “ William ”), but not bis 
equally pertinent The Tyranny of 
Distance. J. M. Powell’s The Public 
Lands of Australia Felix (1970), 
which sets Victorian land policy 
after the gold-rushes in the context 
of American homestead ideology, is 
likewise inexplicably missing. So 
are numerous important theses and 
journal articles. And though ho 
grasps triumphantly at every cele- 
brated American from Herbert 
Hoover down who ever visited the 
Antipodes, he curiously ignores 
some of the most interesting — 
Henry George, for example. Even 
his rubbishing of F. J. Turner is 
both extravugam and less than well- 
informed, find he seems oblivious of 
Louis Hai'tz’s “ fragmentation 
theory ” of colonial culture. 

As for the glosses, how can one 
take seriously a commentator who 
apparently believes, for Instance, 
that the family of J. C. Williamson 
“ controls absolutely all stage enter- 
tainment in Australia ” and thar 
“in Sydney . . . the small busi- 
nesses have been appropriated, [by 
immigrants} to nearly the entire 
exclusion of the born Australian”? 
These are only samples of writing 
which, if refreshingly unacademic, 
is also depressingiyi naive and reck- 
less. To describe Arthur Calwell 
(whose American family origins 
escape him) as “the agrarian re- 
former " is plain daft ; to epitomize 
II. V. Evatt as “foaled out of 
Maitland coal by Communism ” is a 
distortion and smear of almost 
McCarthyite dimensions. Even the 
simplest facts are not checked: 
hence we are assured that "aii of 
the Australian servicemen in both 
wars were volunteers ” I 


A further difficulty is the 
authors palpable inability to make 
up his mind whether he is address- 
ing an American, Australian or 
English audience. As a result, n 
good deal of what he writes is 
bound to be incoherent to ail three 
groups. But the most serious defect 
is the confusion about what exactly 
is the theme. “ Cultural impera- 
tives ” are never adequately de- 


fined, though it seems that, if 
Professor Greenway had visited 


Australia with Trollope, he would 
have agreed that the extinction nf 
the Aborigines was inevitable. But 
if he seriously intended to truce the 
positive American impact on Aus- 
tralian culture — a fascinating issue — 


he has botched it, partly through 
ignorance, and partly because he 


ignorance, and partly because he 
does not measure it against British 
influences. Wc arc tnhl so often of 
the profound American coutrihutinn 
to Austral! mi history — he socnta 
convinced it is Australia’s 11 mani- 


fest destiny” to join the United 
States— -that it is almost disconcert- 


ing to learn in passing dint Austra- 
lia has also been “close " to Britain. 
It is symprnmutic of this imbalance, 
as well of his undisciplined re- 
search, that Prosper de Mestre is 
introduced as an American settler 
in Australia Hither than as Quucn 
Victoria's lilegirimaie half-brother. 

Still, it is stimulating, rumbus- 
tious stuff. What he says ubout the 


relationship of American and Aus- 
tralian folk songs, for example, is 


interesting, oven if lie leans heavily 
here on Russel Ward and— as 
usual— overlooks n valuable source, 
Ian Turner’s unique study of Aus- 


tralian children’s play rhymes. But 
in the end one cannot help wander- 
ing whether he is a better folk 
singer than lie is hisinriati. 
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HARINLA ME8LEE: 
^Australia 1883- 
W, and edited ; by Russel 

kHftyeniBim. 14. 


f&nd'half of .the nineteenth 
important people in 


LUCID 

mu-might build a mud 
wyW-neyp; create a Paris 
Trollope found them to 
E Doasters (he called it 
J* mateii.ftlists and drau- 

XVrtin flfu) Aafltvlra 


*--1 ' ■ r r mi 

„ ■* Twin gnd Beatrice 




Webb, found them very backward, 
and very insolent. ■ 

Thank9 to the lively interest in 
Australian history stimulated m die 
schools and the universities since < 
the Second World War, scholars and : 
publishers have been searching for 
texts to give a new .sliuit on the 
coldnial period in our history— tne 
last vestiges of which the Whitlam 
Government is at long last deter- 
mined to destroy. Russel Ward, 
who made a considerable reputa- 
tion With his own work , on The 
Australian Legend, has- now put the 
student and sbrious reading public In 
debt, again by translating and edit- 
ing Edmund Marin La Meslees 
window oil the Australian scene in 
the' period bet ween 1876 and 1880. ,. 

La MesJ6e was born in Franc? in 
1852, 1 served in the French navy, 
and also the army: In the latter 
capacity he took part bv.tbe disaster 


rial well-being with happiness. La 
Meside and his fellow European 


anthropologists. had a high old time 
describing -and' deploring the symp- 
toms bf. the disease without, pausing 


to trace it back to its source. L \ 

Like his fellow observers; lie also 
noticed the paradox ol a society "in 
which drunkenness flourished' side 
by side with wowserism. He was not 
driven to ask, as Trollope was not 


Australians drowued themselves in 


. at Sedan, six years after- which he 
arrived in Melbourne in 1876. The 
book .be wrote was an account of 


5T* i '• 
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.wiiat ihe saw aqd did m eastern , 
Australia during the next . four 1 
years. He travelled overland from. 
Melbourne to Sydnejf partly by rail. 
and partly by coach. He. married .an 
Australian woman ip Sydney, 'and 1 
was drowned in. Sydney harbour in . 
1893-i - j ■.?.» :• ; - 

Tp 4na»V-‘ Ways -what hp uiyi 
very much the same as ..what Trab'- 
lopo and Froudo; saw. He saw f the\ 
vtUgarity which was aggravated by '. 
the • materialism -of -die colonials. 
Rather like Trollope and Frond* be: ' 
d[d -rfidt -pause to., ask why till? 
should be so or jwuadifir it wbs.s ■ 
passing phase in the history of a 
•ocJety. - : • : ' •• ,. i ; : . 


selves' trying to make it more diffi- 
cult for men to pour drink down 
their gullets, La Meslfie, as. a- 
Frenchman, believed, that- wine with 
dinner was of the very essence of . 
civilization. He was appalled to be 
told at Miiiagong railway refresh- . 
meat room, in the' late 1870s, that 
he could: have tea,' coffee, lemonade, 
ginger-beer. or boiling witter with his 
sausages and 'mash, but not wine, 
Australians for generations took 
that for granted, as though it were 
part .‘oE things -that, canur from, 
eternity and would never Change. 
La Meslfie and others took,, it as 
evidence that colonials pere-irat all 
that far removed from .ihe savages, 
they had almost driven off tjiejaco 
;pf .Australia. *. ' ; .1" . . 

La , Mesl^q uptic«I m»ny other: 
things' about Australian bonaviour 
which either Intrigued or dismayed 
him. He noticed tliar Australians 
often desertdd fhrir.girfaifor the 
superior : attractions; Of athleHc 
dames, horse*; . faces and , cricket: 
But here egain he did not bother to 

Ti : bkd' III rtrlnw All tlfA l)Mf • 


QUb Uv> n Me*** - * • , T - . i 

throw open thd window on the past, 
to .find whei’e Austraiiart Wen be-. 
came paradoxtculiy tiie greatest he- . 
Ifavera in; the paulmd. vdrsiou of th^ 
duty of a wife «i a husband, and pt v 
the same ‘time 'Mated that tiiOir ■ 

woolen should be ps puro as . the. , 
MadpJnp. The i»ast : , contains the key,- 
to' whv 1 ppst generations :in s this 


. The expla nation ' for colonial 
njaterialJspi lay in dip past, lit Jay.. 
ln"ftife : main in tho baggage , tf a n 
which the' migrants, brought with . 
them' from the. Mother Country., 
These -men , and women ma 
accented the promise Bela out to 
, them : in the migration propaganda • 
in, mid-century tqat in tne Anstral-. 
iad colonies they could enjoy 
“belly-full " ;ivithout a fuIMJlowir 
civilization. Indeed • they j . 
warned that men who herded , with, 
possums aju! savages in the imsu 
of Australia niust not expect to nnd . 
a Covent Garden d*V “ Bpclsh 
Museum or a National Gallery. The 
, Australian ' colonies becaiqf ^..W 
dins • of q caricature of British .. 
philistinism, ‘They epitomized .both 
, Its 1 Bnritahical, prudish tnorauty, 
and ifs crude identification 'of 






n ■ r w *• ‘ ' • 


I 


folk and put ihenioiiapcdcsta!, why 
they exploited ***** hy^ umi ' 
shade 1 them Into a V riintiier Mach-, : 


hiirmm , 7 . l ■ ■ , ■ ■ -ft. 

tee” at night-; • * /. - 

." ah tn all La Mesiueippciw up flui 
. r ...tinr In Min iiKlnrV 


nu&stioiis that ma.itpr in the bistory. 
of the country. Utile long agonized 

Story of why tile Australians are. a 

J v.— in' ,ii iu rnntnU . RilSBP 


Htory of why the ApstraiiBns are. as 
thev Ore. In this ..context .RusbcI 
Wnrd has dqhe well ; to reshrraci. • 
and 1 « Austtplmns Sea .whW' 
Sey were , like >eforfe the- SeconU 
World War began to Hhcraie them , 
•fropt: tiieir «:pldjjiial pgsL - 
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SUMMER BOOKS: 


Man’s Place 

Intelligence in Whales, Dolphins & Humans 
BY K. E. F1CHTEUUS ■ £2.60 • May 

Conversations with Klemperer 

ED. PETER HEYWORTH ■ £3.00 ■ May 

Brown Bread & Butter in the Basement 

Memories of a 'twenties childhood 
BY JENIFER WAYNE ■ £2.80 • May 

Boundaries of the Soul 

The practice of Jung’s psychology 
BY JUNE SINGER • £4.50 • June 


Towards Androgyny 

Aspects of Male & Female In literature 
BY CAROLYN HEILBRUN • £2.40 • June 


Siegfried Sassoon : 

A Poet’s Poet's Pilgrimage — letters, diaries, poems 
ED. DAME FELICITAS CORRIGAN - £3.50 ■ July 

Charlotte Bronte t 

A Psychosexual Study of her Novels 
BY CHARLES BURKHART ■ £2.80 • July 

Memoirs: 1897-1948 

BY LESTER PEARSON ■ £4.50- July 

Bell: a biography 

Alexander Graham Bell & the conquest of solitude 
BY ROBERT V. BRUCE - £5.50 ■ August 

Aspects of Anglo-Saxon Archaeology 

Sutton Ho© & ocher discoveries 
BY RUPERT BRUCE-MITFORD ■ £f0.00 ■ August 

Pitcairn : Children of The Bounty 

A study of the mutiny & of the island today 
BY IAN BALL ■ £3.50;* September 

Britain in the EEC . 

ED. DOUGLAS EVANS . £2.80 * September 


FICTION ; 


Peter Feibiemah 

THE COLUMBUS TREE' ■ £2.80 • July . 

John Ginger. 

•NOTHING & A SHADE’ • £2.80 ■- September 

. Peter Van Greenaway 

- THE MEDUSA TOUCH’ ■ £2.00 ■ September ' 

Benedict kiefy 

BALL OF MALT & OTHER STORIES’ ■ £2.60 - June 

Jeremy Leiand 

•LIRRI’ • £2.60 r May 

Peter de Vries 

. 'FOREVER PANTING 1 - £2,20 - July . 

Terence de Vere White 

, THE DISTANCE & THE DARK’ • £2.00 ♦ May 

: ' ' Sol YiiricK . 

• 'SOMEONE JUST ti.KE YOU* • £2.£0 • June 


THR!LLER$: 

. by J. R. L Andd rson^ Lettfcd Coope r» R .. C bennif, s' ; 

■ JufieDromjiioiKf* NyjptvInq^Helen McCloy. ‘ 
Jamei McClure.GWenMoffat, Jean Totts. Sjovvalia WaKfoo; 


★.SCIENCE, FICTI 0 N * 


b}r Arthur C Clarke. Michael Coney, RfchdfcT Cowper, 
Frederik fchl, Theodore Sturgeon.- lad Witsort. 
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his autobiography 

Journey 
into Silence 

‘Jack Ashley has written the 
kind of book that makes the 
reader proud to belong to the 
human race.’ 

//. R. Boyne, 

DMLY TELEGRAPH 

£2.50 


A Personal Portrait 

W. E. Williams 


Illustrated 


CARLOS 


Journey 
to Ixtlan 

His new book, a sequel to The 
Teachings of Don Juan and 
A Separate Reality, concludes 
the cycle of Don Juan’s 
lessons. £2.25 

CHRISTOPHER 

HOLLIS 

Parliament 
audits . 
Sovereignty' 

‘ He. brings a sure historical 
sense and characteristically, 
cool, judgment to a study of 
'the nature of British parlia- 
mentary sovereignty as . it 
crosses the watershed.* ■' 
David Wood, . ,• 

. TIMES . - • 

. £2.50 


TREVOR 

The Arnolds 

c 'Miss Trevor O.. . writes 
excellently.; apd I* recom- 
mend her well-produced book 
to all readers interested In 
the period.- 4 . 11 'T; \ 

, Raymond Mortiine'r, ,! ,■ 
S. TltWES 

Illustrated • . . '» £2.06 
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Viewpoint 


BY W. J. WEATHERBY 


M AtfY old reporters resemble 
old boxers. They both retire 
punch drunk, boxers from 
too many blows to the head, reporters 
front, too many public speeches as- 
saulting (and insulting) their intelli- 
gence. You can see the breakdown 
coining when they begin to show signs 
of claustrophobia, arising from their 
seats m obvious distress and making 
for the exit soon after the start of n 
public speech. You find them later 
in bars pretending to be healthily 
drunk on liquor whereas they are 
really punch drunk from too many 
bombard inents of cliches over the 
years. The brain can sieve only so 
much garbage bofore becoming hope- 
lessly clogged. Enough is enough, 
memory seems to complain, resur- 
recting thousands of public meetings, 
committee discussions, television 
Press conferences, hearings in court, 
with the words running into billions, 
crush! hg 1 one’s faith In ‘mankind’s 
ability to use language to say any- 
thing in a reasonably brief* honest, 
and modest way . and thus provid- 
ing all excuse for listening no more. 

. • Cnll it hopeless cynicism if you 
like, but perhaps if you had spent 
riye days a week in a magistrate’s 
■ court) ' every ' Wednesday at a city 
council meeting, listened 1 innumer- 
able times to- innumerable council- 
lors, mayors; Members of Parliament, 
Cabinet Ministers, 1 Prim e\ Ministers, 
Senators, Ambassadors, Presidents — 
you name then!— then perhaps you,- 
too, would no longer be able to sit 
through any public speech longer 
. than a few direct, frank, Simple sen- 
tences. . . 

At one time I believed — -a last Illu- 
sion— -that journalists, sn often the 
. vie tint 5 of other- people’s ego trips, 
would not commit the same rhetori- 
cal errors at their own meetings;. 1 
attended a few meetings, antFthat ! 
illusion' went the way of ail the 
others.. Why then, as an- editor, did 
Ego-to a. publishers' meeting recently 
at 1 the New. York Public Library, ex-' 

pcctlhg soma concrete results 7 Have ' 

I more ■ faith in' publishers than 
. journalists when it conies to publife 
oratory ? The answer is No. the" 


Books”, u woman behind nte sud- 
denly recognized the voice. “ Why ”, 
she snarled, “ it's that bastard ”, end 
she turned round and stamped away. 
Someone said she had been fired by 
the owner of the voice. 

Her explosion certainly was re- 
freshing. The usual form when 
someone is fired is for him or her 
to bury their feelings behind smiles 
in case they need a reference later 
for another job. I remember an 
editor-in-chief told me complacently: 
™T liey didn't seem to mind at ail. 
They even smiled.” He should have 
heard what wassaid behind his back. 
He was a good fighter Eor peace, too. 
This kind of action ill publishing 
might be called adding to the pollu- 
tion and, if you go in for it, please 
don’t publish any books on ecology: 
at least be an honest bastard. 

I passed a Famous Novelist who 
walked to the meeting he.: was to 
address like' someone expecting to 
be lynched. I was too far away tq 
hear enough of what he said tp under- 
stand him, but two assistant editors 
qn the front row informed me after- 
wards that he had made a happy,, 
contented speech to the effect that 
he had nothing to ^complain about in 
his treatment by publishers. “A best- 
seller like him naturally has na com- 
plaints ”, one Of the assistant editors 
remarked ' bitterly. The Famous 
Novelist had spoken out..about Viet- ‘ 
naim, and I suppose she felt he; might 
have used bis prestige us a bestseller 
to speak out against some of pub- 
lishing’s vices, in favour of some -of 
his less lucky fellow authors: Some 
of the other speakers Were said to be 
less flattering, . but I could hear only' 
a meaningless mosaic of what they, 
said. v , _ . ; «. 

The selecti on of speakers seemed 
Strangely tolerant,, for several repre- 
sented :thq views which the orgaiUz- 1 




group editors, agents, and other . 
publishing people who have bdon dls- 1 
cussing.how to improve the industry. 

T was nrpntifnl co-mo tlmn nn« ...k.. 


■utg group was most Critical of and 
merely repeated their, standard atti- 
tudes' well known ; .to everybody, 
Tql^ tedded to make .the whole gain- ' 
ermg as convert tional and -predict- 
* u ? s sa ¥» the National Book' 
Awards,, and waS certainly bad for 
■ Edging' towards the. 
.. ..........'the Contact makers' 

shaking hands through the crowd 
and smiling. Oh, , that smile. It re- 
minded me of what Malcolm Cowley 




scripts near the exit aro.se like an 
oasis — or a mirage. Here were pages 
of Victory, the kind of great love 
story almost impossible to write in 
these Freud-sodden times. To hear 
some New York editors talk con- 
descendingly of their authors, you 
might think writing hooks was easy 
compared to editing them, buL Con- 
rad was lucky in having a great edi- 
Lor — a modest craftsman with n sense 
of proportion. Would publishers have 
been willing to nurse Conrad today 
until he found his audience ? Would 
his editor have had to fight iminy 
bloody battles for him against 
accountants nnd salesman ? “ A work 
that aspires, however humbly, to the 
condition of art should carry its justi- 
fication in every line. . . It still 
sounds noble, but does it also begin 
to seem depressingly old-fashioned 
in this period of bright, slick non- 
books ? There was no answer brick at 
the meetings, only chaos. 

* * * 

How many times over the years have 
heroes bitten the dust ? Reporters- 
like valets — have to go too close, 
if they are foolish, they become 
mesmerized by power and see them- 
selves as part of the power game, 
almost as ex-officio members of the 
Cabinet (this is a particular failing 
of White House reporters). If they 
are over-sensitive, they begin to 
believe that there is no one left in 
public life who is not a phoney. 1 
was delighted recently to find myself 
still capable of disappointment. 

I have always been an admirer of 
John Ford the film director, not only 
for his films (which have a novelists 
consistency and point of view) but 
also for Ins non-conformity. One of 
my tavourlte stories describes his 
put-down of witch-hunting Cecil B. 
DeMille at a public meeting, and I 
have never dared to check it tor fear 
of finding it was not true. When I 
read that there was to be a Holly- 
wood tribute to Ford on television, 
I not only arranged to watch it my- 
s £ u claustrophobia or no claustro- 
phobia, bur I persuaded a BJack poet 
t?do so against his better judgment. 

Man ,■ he said,. "Ford's only a white 
man who has had It easy in Holly- 
wood” I told my Cecil B. DeMille 
story, referred to, Ford’s champion- 
ing of Indians wh6n it .was not fash- 
ionable (when they- were out of 
work; they would call him, ami he 
would go and make a movie to pro- 
vide jobs), and I enthused about the 
rhythm of such movies as She Wore 
a } ellow Ribbon. 

I regretted my enthusiasm as soon 
a f. 'Jf*, , programme began. The 
cliches filled the air like locusts. The 
empty tributes might . have been ■ 
about anyone. Ford was made to 
seein like just another Hollywood 
type- Ford . the non- 
conformist, was overwhelmed by the 
presence of President and Mrs Nixon, 
the fibst time a . president had 
attended such a private Hollywood 
?? 8a ‘d with obvious pride. 

Mr. Nixon ehthusod about Ford and 
Hollywood,, the greatest film Indus- 
try in the world, arid he praised the 
positive, view df the country Holly- 
yoo± conveyed to the rest of the 
world. Close your eyes aud he might 
have bean a Russian or Chinese poli- 
tician praising the hacks for their 
■ positive ’’.views — their easy propa- 
ganda. Democracy, like art, has to 
do with truth, however negative, 
however ‘‘ disloyal ”, rind It, is non- 
conformists like John Ford who 
have taught Us this; But the meet- 


ing in tribute to him 
claustropbJbia^No more 

ever again. more 

« desperate time SL 
events should be ZZ 
ruthlessly as the wo** 
[?.. tr y to raise their ** 
Why should actors be*- 
by critics while pohtieS 
treated with respect and ™ 
ence ? Why not review a ”** 
CS. conference with u, 
Ira nk ness as a new book? “ 
part of the novel Is b, 

‘‘ a Th« d, P 11 a .c* thol °8y of cliS 
The President gave M 

poorly written addros, I ate 
generalization and untruth? 
In the Watergate Investiguw 
many of President NixmV^ 
have not wished to see evidi 
covered that might Jink him, 
to me crime, fearing (hat k 
harm the office of the P 
But American institutions „ 
vive not by saving their fact 
they can stand the truth, 
relations techniques are 
make the truth — reality— i, 
ant. " This great mayor of 
how many times has one in _ 
such back-scratching speedn 
and the Flag are two whir 
for public speakers of p 
calibre : all that we haw 
for and established js$otj 
meaningless clichL How- 
to hear of someone who i 
a presidential invitation 
because his home i? iq 
and he regards a journey 
White House in WasnlngtofC 
“ too far to go to eat tviib.i 
Not a Daniel come to 
merely a man saying wl«t 
without .first of on eitfri 
effects in profit and Ira 
111 New York nowadays, & 
moil to see conf roatatioas ’ 
Blacks and Whites. A you 
recently asked an older ! 
way to Grand Central Slit 
older man brushed by' I 
walked on. I began w et 
tions, but the young Bins' 

" I didn’t ask you, Whiliej. 

I was angry at the' titiaj 
delivered a prepared SP<? 
exasperated tourist, telfl* 
fed up I was by the 
Americans. Being tak« 
American rather -tun- 1- 
wlldered him. and he g** 
more abuse. But « 
pathizad with his hpsnuff-, 
at lenst expressing won 
which is better 
what one thinks one wgS; 
the fault of White. libenk 
1960s— which explains wK 
of them gave up after a s 
It is our duty not to I'M 
mills but to recogniletneua* 
lie life and try not t « 
them; Vietnam then w 

itself. Turning to honiej- 

publishers should Mj-Pjjg 
the form of books, 
able they maybe. AtjJJWf. 
all of them do it. 
way . to go before. 
submit oneself to a 
or open •■ 
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be respected. 1 .. 
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on Gcnnaii writing by the lituraiure 
uf antiquity hiu] that nf Romance 
languages. With n enm poser who 
was inspired by the word in most of 
his instrumental works, and set 
words to music in his fifteen nperus 
and 200 lieder, this is a formidable 
undertaking. 

Deploying a well-nigh encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, Mr Del Mur 
acquits himself brilliantly of his task 
of disentangling and re-assemhiing 
the numerous strands that make up 
the backcloth of poetry and philo- 
sophy which Strauss, while not 
always understanding every intri- 
cacy, yet needed ns a constant refer- 
ence map for his composing. 

Mr Del Mar’s cunning method of 
ceaselessly switching between this 
background and the actual composi- 
tion hears best results in his discus- 
sion of the operas, where he starts 
with a historical sketch of the 
subject and its sources, goes oil to 
describe the “ collaboration " (a 
euphemism more often than not) 
between Strauss and his librettist, 
and then analyses the opera act by 
act, scene by scene, with copious 
music examples, while reserving for 
himself thn right to turn from 
mot i vie and thematic analysis to 
textual analysis, or to a point of 
stagecraft, or orchestration, us tha 
occasion may arise. 

In the enurse of this, not only do 
the lesser-known operas become ex- 
tremely inviting, but one discovers 
new things about tho well-known 
ones. Instructive as these analyses 
are, yet one wonders if Mr Del Mar 
could not have found the space (he 
certainly has the ability) for a 
fundamental investigation of 
Strauss’s harmonic idiom and musi- 
cal syntax and their development 
demonstrated with the help of some 
100 music examples drawn from, 
say, two symphonic poems, two 
middle-period operas, one late opera 
and one late-period instrumental 
work. Admittedly, this would have 
added 100 pages to the book, but 
fifty of these could have been 
gained by curtailing the discussion 
of juvenilia, which are treated with 
touching conscientiousness, though 
at too great length. . , 

In bis essay on the aongs* which 
forms a substantial part of Volume 
Three, Mr Del Mar shows the same 
sure, instinctive response and em- 
ploys the same illuminating method 
as in the Operas. In view of the fact 
that a song, lasting three minutes 
has ito be a fully characterized 
eventful musical entity, 1 whereas not 
every three-minute stretch, .of an 


’ Original cover design for an early Strauss song (1899). 
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NORMAN OBL; MAR ! 

Richard Strauss . . i 

A. Critical Comnientary on his Life 
and Works: . ,.i 

/.Volume III 1 ,. v . • . ' • 

552pp, Barrie and Jenklus. £7. 

i 'T ' *■ 1 •; V i. r 

■ -i&iila preface to Volume One, Mr 
•.Del Mar writes:. 

' It. wiH not, I feel sure, go unribt- 
ic6d that the . subtitle Is not 

strictly accurate and that tbp 

book so far - [but this equally gpes 
for the other . volumes ] i is cpn- 
.... slderably ; mbre of . a critical 
survey of the works than it Is, of 
. Strauss’s life; There is; of pourse, 
\ : •. ; a..; wide discrepancy between tne 
-.-'uneventful prof estional ■; life of 
this, big, conceited man— taciturn 

. j." .( VniirnmiMU. 


that are mostly psychologically un- 
tenable and serve only to create a 
spurious circumstantial interest Jn 
the layniaii, often- to the detriment 
of his appreciation of the works of 
art themselves. Besides, . in the casa; 
of Strauss we have mdrty studies of 
the life, of his correspondence, and 
even of such largely Jrrelevam sub-. 
JectS : as : his Irtvolyerheitt with .the 
Nazis (the aspect of thU which Is 
relevant to his music; is very fairly 
presented in - Mr Del Mart third 
.- volume).. ■ ... . ■ -.i. 

No, Mr lie! Mart apprpOch is the 
only- oriq to produce, musical ire-, 
suits : he tQncentratea pn the works, 
bringing in the life only. wheq there, 
ia incontrovertible .evidence of;; an 
external stimulus, He IS thus Ip a 


opera can, or even . should be that, 
Mr Del Mar rightly • takes more 
space here, and makes more of 
individual details, Although here 
again .harmonic, graphs, complete- 
with functional notation,, of' the 
best-constructed Songs or an inter- 
val) graph on the ruies of Schoen- 
berg's analysis of Brahms s opus 
1Z1 no 3 would not have come 
amiss, those hariponic or structural 
features -on whicn.Mr Del Mar does 
alight are unfailingly, of 'great: Im- 
portance ; as, for instance, the 
subtle use made by Strauss of ■ the 
cadential 6/4 chord lq ,r Wasser- 
rose ”, '■ Morgen ” aod_ others j the 
varying purpose of his chains of 
thirds and sixths; the .melodic par- 
allel between “Freundliche Vision” 
and “Trailin' durch die Dfimme- 
nihg’V And, of course, Mr Del 
Mara comparisons between certain, 
songs and certain . passages from 


enlarge by , implication - upon 
Strauss's welMshiJwn habit, of impro- 
visitag' odqjatlb : Mgpiattfs batwepn; 
the numbers of the sang, rtctmls he 
Bccontpaitleii.' Vv : ■ 

Pour very small .niggles in this 
context: the durk journey of,” SnSt- 
boot “l (opus 5G no 3) was certainly 
interiapd . -by .Conrad Ferdinand 
Moyer td-reni)nd us of ; Charon’s 
boatj- as was .amply proved Jn &n 
osfiay of 1952 by the 'Swiss literary 
critic Emil Stinger but it is not, 


LHia. M'S) .r- — --- 

t b. the point of bruMUBness, 
wrapped up solely In hfs .cam-' 
playing- and his rriusac^afid . tne 


aiiu uia 

wide adventurous Romanticism; or 
v his artistry. : • ' 

Mr Del Mar need ' hot hare apolo- 
gized. Not only, as Hans Kelfer.ohce 
, remarked, have “ the great compos- 
ers been much; less, but done much 
ntore than die public wishes ^ to 
believe”, but biographies of crea- 
live artists are. ten a puny : even 
.with the most sober of them, tU«r 
authors are prone to seek reward 
Cm nanw Af nnliiitakinE, boring 


• HMD! not 7 .-* , , 

K ’tlon to point, to the marginal 
between the tragic top, oL the 
Memmorp/iosert' and the destructlhn 
through bombing . of tha Monlch 
Nationa lth eater, Which ; .affected 
Strqoss deeply ‘ blit also tb admit 
the lack 9|,5«4 ParaBeUsm hr go 
com ' of Symrtme, fcSfc” 


horn] *wtL$ : to aon* other than 

n!!-. Lm •'fnkrt ' iYahMlftn!- • tlt/i 


ffiwed ‘fcfeerfiti ’ wo/kshop^ 

■ and the collate ^reiW-and -, 
' arrival of , American, soldiers.; at 

Strauss's. home tn Ganhikcln . • \ 

■What interests Mr iCjel Mir much 
more than- biography Is the plural: 
history of Strauss’s , age, aftdr ol 
German literature in parMeii ar/ noj 
nhlv' during. Strauss’s long liter but J 

Ming bac£ as. he must, to fopoj 
^„ri. Hnot-llA HI! -Well 


libartfei thff amhors had talcqn wlth 
their materitdi expressed bU ddllght 
with the Work/. - ”-^-l t- Vv aa> ei< ac tly 
.those liberties which' .endeared the 
‘collection to .Goathd end ito aU the 
comipbsers Who set the.su quasi-folk, 
versus. If .Bralihis; had.., seen the 
origlo^l of. "In stiller =Nacht” he. 
would not :hnvd-’ used. It; Wolf’s 
treatment pf Goethe's Hrschaffen 
imd Belebtfn"' cannot . Conceivably 
be : tailed "nmrch-llkC ”^-it ls Imh- 
Uerlng - or golunipbing— hilariously 
so': : .]ri .'the ‘course .of ari excellent 
exposition of Goethe’s Wcst-bst- 
heher. i Divan. • Mr?, 1 Del Mar renders 


The Oxford Book 
of Children's 
Verse 

Chosen and edited by 

Iona and Peter Opie 

This book brings togi-ihcr the nuiuhlc 
verse rh.it has hcen written for children 
over the past 500 years. Itoscil on a 
fresh cxjininaiitm nf the sources of 
children's literal utc, the bunk com a ins 
more than 300 jii cics by 1 23 1 mined 
authors from Chaucer ami [Aclinic 10 
T. S. liliot and Ogden Nash. Tin- 
relume thus offers .1 amspCLius ol' 
verse- writing lbr childa-n in ilie 
Knylish language, and reveals the m.my 
ways that men have suceeeded in 
making aesthetic contact with cltcir ■ 
descendants. 7 period decorations £2- 25 

Flowers of 

South-West 

Europe 

A Field Guide 

Oleg Polunin and 
B.E. Smythies 

The Iberian Peninsula is tin- second 
richest botanical region in Hmvipc. 

This book is designed to enable the 
traveller to find nnd identify a great 
many of the native llowcring plants, 
trees, and shrubs of Spain, Foritigal, 
ami suutlj-wislcrn Fraticc. No lioul. .of 
this kind exists. Oicr 2,400 difiirciit 
plants arc described, and 350 species 
are illustrated with colour phuioguphs. 
There are 28 pages of line draw ings of 
unusual plants. Ho pages of colour 
plates, line drawings, and maps £fj 

Sir Robert Morier 

Envoy and Ambassador in the 
Age pf Imperialism 1 876-1 893 

Agatha Ramm 

Tins hook describes Morier’s uori, as 
envoy in Lisbon and Madrid and 
ambassador in St Petersburg. Its 
significance lay in ]iis promotion of 
economic liberalism and a forward 
foreign policy to ‘open up\ with British 
trade and capital, Africa, India, 1 * nd 
Liberia. Frontispiece 5 maps t plates 
£6-56 

Studies in Greek 
History 

: A Companion Volume to 
A History of Greece to 322 B.C. 

N.G.L. Hammond 

Who were tte Greeks ? Who founded 
Mycenae ? W'ho started the Dorian 
invasion ? How did Sparta organise 
herself for power ? Why did the Greeks 
defeat the Persians at Marathon and at . 
Salamis ? Hour did Athens combine 
full democracy with firm leadership ? 
These are among the fascinating 

S juestion.? treated in this book, with a 
ull exposition of the arcliaeulogical, 
literary, arid topographical evidence. 

7 phtes 23 text figures £12-50 ' 

An Introduction 
to; Roman Legal 
.’arid: 

Constitutional 

History 

Wolfgang Kunke I 

Trartslfitod by J.M. Kelly : 

• Thjs book provides a short history pf . 

Romania wo ml ofits epnsjiltuiippal , 

. • pacl^rimu d. It shbuld«:rve as u . 

. ; valuable initodOctary work forihc ; 

1 sttidy PJT general Rpman history ns well - . ' 
os of class icai Rhnuri hW. The trariv- .< 
Jatioit lit from iKe sixth edition of ! i 


Oxford S 

University • ■ * Wk 
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Book ’’. li is, n( course, “The 
Tavern Bnok ", as is clour from its 
hi bilious prcucaiputious. 

This is, however, tile only lapse In 
translation which the ' reviewer 
run U Tind in all three volumes. Mr 
Del Mtir has insufficient space to 
translate ihe song-texts, let alone 
scenes from the operas, blit he does, 
often in n footnote, translate the 
gist of rii operatic conversation or 
the pun ch-Hno of a poem — render- 
ings that are exemplary in their 
unforced aptness. He also illumi- 
nates obscure passages in some of 
the poems, to the certain gratitude 
at all Strauss singers and their 
couches, who arc supposed to know 
everything but usually don’t. One is 
grateful to him for telling us that 
“ Bjelbogs Speer”, occurring in 
“An die Nacht” (opus 68 no 1), 


refers to the god of heavenly light 
in Czech mythology, ami harks back 
to Brcnlann’.s romantic drama “Die 
Griiudung Progs ”, It is also good to 
know thut tlie puzzling text of “ Dcr 
Stern” (opus 69 no 1) by the aristo- 
cratic Prussian Aclmn von Aniim 
celebrates the appearance in 1811 of 
the great comet which was boiled 
by tlie people us an encouraging 
omen in the fight against Napoleon. 

On the thorny subject of original 
keys in lieder, Mr Dei Mar quite 
rightly criticizes Universal Edition 
for publishing “all the songs of Op. 
10, 19, 23, 26, 27, 29, 32, 36. and 37 
thrown together into u meaningless 
jumble in four books and for high, 
medium and low voice — without 
even stating the original keys”. Yet 
this is also dooe in the popular 
Peters editions of Schubert, Scliu- 


T o the Editor 


The Dark Lady 

Sir, — V agree with most of the 
letter from Wilson Knight (Muy 11) 
- all hut the end. whore he deduces 
iliut the man addressed in the Son- 
nets cannot have been Southampton. 
Pimple who try to solve historical 
puzzles (such as “ Mr. W. Ii.”) tend 
tu nssiinte that they must have been 
set fairly, us in an exam, and have 
proper answers ; but the publisher 
would not feel any such duty, because 
he was trying to keep out of trouble. 
He wanted to set us guessing, aud 
we ure still at it. However, he seems 
tu have boon willing to allow a glim- 
mer of the answer, to amuse people 
already in the know, as by giving the 
right initials in the wrong order: 
if it ever caine to an accusation, he 
could deny that convincingly enough, 
lie would huve been amused to hear 
thut the ini ti ills stood for the third 
husband of Southampton's mother, 
but ht* cun hardly have enjoyed tills 
mild pleasure, as the, word ,r beget ” 
endld tipt then fcaiYtf the oleimlng- 
which was' later proposed for If.' 

The Sonnets addressed to d patron 
arc almost necessarily for South- 
iton, the only person Shakespeare 
tented poems to, and many of the 
details flt in ; but this theory is' 
easier to believo If combined . with 
a reflection made some time, ago by 
Professor Wilson Knight, that Snake- 
spcajre may Well have, written Son- 
nets to someone ,blad,; as much , ft* 


And Slinbcspenre’s Sonnets” that 
appeared in Shakespeare Survey 21 
(1968). I there pointed out ihut the 
Dedication to the Sonnets, in the 
original, has no punctuation ; or 
rather a superfluity, since each word 


that any punctuated version is neces- 
sarily an emendation, and that if the 
Dedicutinu can he punctuated (as it 
can) in two different ways, then eucn 
is of equal validity until further evi- 
dence, such as common-sense, logic 
and valid word-meanings, can be 
brought to bear. 

My version places a full-stop at 
the end of the second line: 

TO T1IR ONI. IB DKG OTTER OF 
TUB» 1NSV1NG SONNETS. 


mami and Brahms, although there 
the original keys are indicated. 
Naturally the recent Complete Edi- 
tion of all Strauss lieder, where 
they are ordered according to opus 
number, is preferable for it gives 
oculur proof of key sequences and 
cyclic arrangements— a point admi- 
rably brought out by Mr Del Mar in 
hia discussion of successive songs. 
But the Complete Edition Is expen- 
sive, and its volumes so big that one 
would not dare use them for a 
performance. The best solution is 
still to use Universal Edition et alia, 
after due comparison with the Com- 
plete Edition. 

Although he makes a valid point 
here, perhaps Mr Del Mar is a little 
too severe on the “ virtually unlim- 
ited tonal juggling ” to which lieder 
are subjected " in order to bring 


1592, was taken prisoner on more dis- 
astrous voyagC9in 1590 and 1594, was 
present at the tuking of Cadiz in 1596, 
and so on tbroughout his life, ending 
as an admiral and Navy Commissioner 
and ns Baron Ilervey of Kidbrook. 
Perhaps even more importantly, he 
was the executor of die Countess’s 
will when she died in 1607, nnd if 
she was the person who collected the 
Sonnets, as I believe she was, then it 
was thus tliut they passed intu Her- 
vcy's hands. 

In 1G09 an expedition to Virginia 
and the Somers Islands set sail within 
a matter of days after the known 
publication of the Sonnets. My own 
conclusion is that Shakespeare was a 
shareholder or adventurer in Ifer- 
vey’s voyage and had sent Ifervey his 
own good wishes for success. He was 
tints the well-wishing adventurer of 
the Dedication. But Hervey had in 
his possession the bundle of Sonnets 
found among the Countess’s papers, 
and to these added several poems In 
his own possession. These he handed • 
to Thorpe, the publisher, before set- 
ting sail, together with the obligatory 
letter of dedication. This lotter 
(which may or may not have been 
penned in the form by which we now 
know it) gracefully turned the com- 

”l-l _l_ ni/i • is 


Mr rs'-fi ftaiETS thi V h "‘ 5®. “«* T ssvss. tss 

fo tho mrfi! Kelt" 8 ^{.® T 9j U11 }! penned in the form by which we now 
co u rso ShalfoanSJi £C riiA W ii° i 1 *now it) gracefully turned the com- 

Sf !he DedicmlS? ,e h ™ minder ptamt which Shakespeare himself 
tribute Rr if then becoiuos a had paid to Hervey. Now, the hnppi- 
Wihne L th * 'll 11 ' »“«• * nd wrnitie promised by 

Lest there be misunderstanding, 1 

1 ... ,j, ■ I .. . - .L^..U l-f ' ,r 


them into the repertoire of every 
and any singer regardless of vocal 
range and character ”. After all, not 
only did Strauss (as did Mahler) 
sanction tho performance of 
“mala” texts by female singers, but 
ns Mr Del Mar himself informs us, 
Strauss was quite capable of oppor- 
tunism in this matter, as when he 
transposed two of his opus 15 snugs 
a tone down for publication because 
ho lmd found u contralto ready to 

§ orform them. Moreover, even In 
trauss’s own concerts with his 
wife, Pauline de Alum, songs be- 
longing to different sets wero juxta- 
posed to form “ effective ” groups. 
It is really all a question of fitting- 
ness : on the concert platform, moro 
liberties with keys nnd groupings 
may be taken, while on n record or 
on the radio Struuss’s original inton- 


The James allusion was deleted 
from my notes because Pound said 
it was “ obvious ”, What I regret 
omitting, under the impression that 
it was known, is a reference linking 
the man (“ bats ” in the received 
text) who crept “ head downward 
down a wall” (page 112) with the 
scene in Dracuta where the Count 
crawls in a similar way. 

Although Pound was unable to 
volunteer information, it seemed to 
assist Ills memory if possible inter- 
pretations were put forward. There 
was not only the intervening period 
to contend with, but also an emo- 
tional block caused by his anguish 
that he had ever criticized Eliot. “ Ho 
should have ignored me. Why didn’t 
he restore some of the cancelled pas- 
sages when Liveriglu wanted more 
pages ? ” 

VALERIE ELIOT. 

Faber & Faber Ltd, 3 Queen 
Square, London WC1N 3AU. . 

Sir, — Many of your readers must 
have shared my astonishment at 
Craig RaJne’s reading of The Waste 
Lana as u “Buddhist” poom (May 
4). There would seem to be no limit 
to die eccentricities of interpretation 
to which the search for a " new thing 
to be said about The Waste Land 


Mr W. H. wishes all happiness and 
taut eternity promised by our ever- 
living poet to the well-wishing ad- 
venturer on the occasion of hi?own 
departure. 

The three words that ha Ve bedevilled 1 
commentators are begetter, adven- 
turer and- setting-fonh' and I would 


2E ^wing-fonlf and I would 
in at the middle of S?c8lfi?rion'for filnS} no 
the . unauthorised .printing. Sonnet ! 5 SLn * an l nb . 1, ^en dons, 

120. .for. Instance'; if he did write.: I* 0 !? 

that to the patron,, surely he' must- „ lw JS or £ tiuui ^. e who begets or 


should explain my position. Hervey 
is Mr. W. H. and a number of the Son- 
nets Ore to him. But a number, also, 
are to Henry Wriothesley, the 3rd 
Earl of Southampton. Am} die so- 
called Dark Lady poems are to the 
Couptess of Southampton herself, die 
youiig Earl’s mother. For. the greatest 
of all problems in the Sonnet contro- . 
versy, and one that lias never / yet 


titrer mdseuing-forth, and I would of air problepis in the Sonnet contro- . 
point out that my version requires ho. yersy, and one that lias never , yet 
strnined meanings and no luven dons, ..* }eeu asked, is this: How did poems ' 
either. Begetter means (and meant .os apparently diverse as th6se to the 
then) no more tluui he who begets or Young Man, the Rival aqd the Dark 
creates. The fiest' and obvious caodi- Lady all appear in a single collec- ' 
date fqr this r.dle: fsShakespeata, and ll on? And what about the Rival 
lie Is almost the lost that editors have ‘ • Po 5*» *P°7 

th oug bt of .Setting-forth does hot. did Somewhere nr ot I tor there must be 


z\s id cne main toptc. It still seems' i« ««*wpwrq, ua 

very probable that Emilia Lanier lie * s aJinost the last that editors have p0 5 t > t P° 1 ? • , . . . r 

Whs ihe Dork Lady,, even If the text 1 bought oLSettlng-forth doesnot, did S(unewhero or other there must be 
tloesnqt say .'that' aKe was once brown 1 8nd f please , God never will, mean ? unifying. .This fftctdr, I sug- 

and that her husband was a William Publishing - What it did mean was ^f*V 18 the Countess, who as a patron, 
because she Tits at sn uiany nblntsl:; * ^eporture, a journey. To siiggo^t, • . te afts.st Titchfield would tiatdr- 

* • ■ ' WILLIAM EMPSON. ■ Wllsoft Kriight^ "does, that adri?i-,, llect those poems .writteD-'to- 

^Studio House. 1 Hampstead Hill ttu-er bad iomethlng to do witli.bold- '*™f 

v v . - Aitl^A <jA m Would letain tbosn Daem* written. in 


can lead. The anlcle in question sets 
out to show ffiat'” if is a poem about 
ennui because It is a Buddhist poem 
about reincarnation ” and concludes 
In effect that it is a Buddhist poom 
because it is about qnnul and about 
reincarnation. It must however be 
pointed out that one can experience 
ennui and believe in (or write of be- 
liefs in) reincarnation without being 
a Buddhist, and that a preoccupation 
with either or both of these concepts 
does. Aot make a. writer a Buddhist 
nor lifs work a Buddhist poem. EUot 
may have " seriously considered be- 
coming a Buddhist " bs Slop ben 
Spender has tostified, but ho did not 
do so in fact ; and in Its context Spon- 


sions may bo revlw 
didactic effect. I 

Yet these are minor -a 
Taken as a whole, Hi 
chapter on the 
worthy of hi, 
Strauss’s symphonic r2 
operas. He make, 
behalf of some neglaciM 
B 2?«« n( » seulnjt* 
tho_ late Rdckert seiiiSS 
baritone, Goethe's &d 5F 
and Weinheber 1 , 
oberen Belvedere"., if a! 
other rocommendatioK ink 
by singers and promoter, & 
ter will have coatribotd m 
appreciation of Stnusru! 
three volumes of this mi 
book should be studied bruf 
of late-romantic mtdc, ■ 
and professionals alike. . . 


and regards the Bhagandtf 
the Upnnishads bs BoddUii 
Maybe there is a Hindu "iaa! 
here too, aud anyone wkodiS 
exercise worth while oil 
great fun exhuming hk. ■.] 
Mr Raine advises us to 
temptation to “ dlscow q 
like oil, every where 0 ; bat 
sntne he evidently feels ihrf 
astes, Ovid, Baudelaire, 
Joyce — to say nothing oL_ 
or Arnaut Danicl-nere i| 
hists at heart. Would it Both 
sensible, and more In _ 
with the facts, to condudo 
only thing about The Weir 
that is distinctively Buddbi* 
reference to the fire Scran) 
this of course is m "t mb 
to say it bus been cotum 
lodge even to the least inf 
half a century since tho | 
self pointed it o\it In his 
JAYANTA PAD * 

3 Walton Well Road, W. 


VAT 

Sir,— I am one of the edius 
Proceedings of the Bert raid' 
Memorial Logic Conferew 
soon to be published. W t di 
Include, in the volume the 
:to Russell’s autdbiogm*^' 


tier’s comment tliat “a Buddhist is 
as immanent in The Waste Land os a 
Christian *’ must mean simply, thut 


publishers, George Auesk 
Ltd, readily gavo us p« 

print for a small fee.] M 

told, that Value Added 
able on this permuilon 
case the sum of money, 
very small ; in the case 
logy It would be much 
Chancellor' of the Ettli- 
ba asked to remove wh« 
ataxonbook.;^^ ‘ 

School of MhthMjHok . 
of Leeds, Leeds. LS2 8JT*..'. 
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' WILLIAM EMPSON. ■ Knightdoes, that adi/e?,-,. ^Uoct .those pqems.iirritteD.'.to- 

.Studio House, l Humpstond Hill ■ had MnietWng.to do witlt.bold- «nd w»io, later, 

Cardens,; London NW3. ;■> - i' Uicorrect: An adoentUrer 'E? lh °^ u ^ ttei1t0 

i- v „ in ElIzabBihan times^Was an Investor;' *W' HerYey - aftftr .their radiv 

Sir,'— Professor Wilson ^ KpJgbt h «hareholdeh .Jn a . risky venture, ; ^ 

hac cfJii .nn» ijii l. . . ■ ■< Mow! nrc.rJsAlv ha wnc cnniAnna mIia ..a reason tor pulMtcatinii nnd tank thf* 


lt iB tmpqsiiblft to dls-j '. WiUhutk J 
itq. fhsi he u Thoi'p’s Mri VV- H], §outlmiAptqi 
hat ts alb. .. . as I cfemoiisi 

%irc i*a . A.,L. :RpwSE. years young( 
Xll^OTiS CoHege, Ojcford 0X14AJ,. thoannre ho 


w- 4i„ 5PUtlmmRtpn third husband— was, sandS: of years 'too late 1 Such 

iif-: have • been of.^more use . In 

itj* ■ • topi 1 ijatflii, of course, hq had re- 
aSg 1 - Wlpod his present practice of drop- 
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the, poem is do ntOro Christian than 
it is; Buddhist: a: proposition with 
wqicli I am. in full agreement. . - 

^ Mf Raine quotes, from Bernard 
Bergonzi, Ellotfs reference to' his 
Sartsfcrlt studies at Harvard undor 
Charles Lanharrt , ’innd- ' James 
Hapghtott Woods. Had he traced this 
passaga to its source (in After 
otz-htiKe Gods), he would havft found 
that Shot a^dad: . .7[ 

. -. t-cahte to the cimclusiod that my 
: r Only hdpft. of really peftetrfltlrjg to 
, th heart . of rth'ftt . mystery , ,[i o 
' “ wliat , the . Indian' philosophers 
werejafter.l’i .would lie In, forget 
ting now.' to think aud feel as ’flu 


.Sir, — I wish to PWHg* 
source, or analowe.JS: 
DorotJien’s hilsbands, i*l“ . 

pcrfiold. \ 

“ There can be nagJJK 
riage, like uosuitabAtf*. 
purpose.” Anius^rg? 
tion hauuts David 
recalled by him Wf 
sequence 
resolves to ; 

soon comes to .reailte W5l 
mind wjig.. already 
die tilth about, raj} 


L«ind still bo happy” fas 

fUSie’s “sad resignation 
JSiy”) suggest a charac- 
P distinction between 
Lj«! George Eliot’s, treat- 
BE comparable episodes, 
irf a probable connexion 
lL .wo novels may be fuy- 

Kei ln brief, by fiickens’s 
K of bis Number-plans: 
pdd Doctor and the young 

Wdflg, which recurs twice in 
iTwitliout the approving 
("rood ”, recalls the first of 
a'i marriages, for both Dr 
gd Dr Casaubon, besides 
Kh older than their wives, 
to with pretensions to lus- 
sHUrship. Neither the Dic- 
j Greek Boots nor the Rep 
ykloeies Is completed, nor 
alike being. Both old Doc- 
ifaracted from their unpro- 
Irishrly pursuits by Bppre- 
LtliNit a younger man who 
■Mike family (Jack Maldon 
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Ik Foreign Field 

ftrial pumber on the 
N and learning of 
fcn Languages and 
atut Articles by 
)rge Lehmann, Jakov 
li, George Steiner, and 
ijibnWelghtman. 


IftroDg's cousin, Will Ladi- 
[tuwbon’s nephew), whom 
Mft pedant suspects hla 
geo! preferring. 

ot course many differ- 
RiM conception ana execu- 
stories. It is hardly 
out that George Eliot 
i hr scholar much more 
jWAeiu does his. The well- 
wta In which she more or 
Dr Casaubon, e'est moi **, 
ostthed by any indication 
■a felt any special intini- 
Wkttlon with his yaguely 
yKlan. The Annie Strong 
“w one In its novel, com- 
V*® Dorothea one— is cer- 
jr, Wt with less rigour 
JMavertneless* the occur- 
‘wM Copper/Ield of two 

■wi Br » fP , ““to to two 
in Middlemarch sug- 
^er real-life origins 
jjhave had, it also had a 
E jS. P^kens’s novel 
Sj Pi? 1 - J 1811 t'ead, aa 
letters prove). 
2I??* 1 Jh David ; Copper - 
the one- which has 
^Slns: “But, as that 
C_. ora - WM not strong.” 
gj^ g pot to be res- 

by such a 
]? on of Providence : 
Nourishes Wonder- 
plant 'feeding on a 
TOjButjthi two novels 
whfl " r parallel, in that 
Love Problems ? 
. milarly resolved 

Ilf n , oveI j and the 
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^ . novel, ana tne 
ouot’s, who is thus 
cjiance and makes 
or. marriage.. “ Cer- 
; jgPrailidtig -acts of 
^werenot. ideally 
i 0 w KUpt comments 
artyertnayfeel that 


. The students I had were well read 
in English literature but would at the 
outset totally misunderstand tho 
African writer and misjudge his 
work. Tills was not surprising be- 
cause the standards of literary 
criticism do not exist in some 
Platonic realm outside literature. 
The standards by which African 
literature Is to be understood issue 
from that literature itself, a concern 
for critical skills canuot be divorced 
From the study of one’s cultural 
heritage. It is merelv Mr 
McLoughlin’s ethnocentricitv that 
leads him to believe that the criteria 
-of English literature are the criteria 
of literature as such. No self-respect- 
ing English critic would feel quali- 
fied to judge ancient Chinese litera- 
ture without further study. 

Those African students who prefer 
their own literature are by no means 
being merely nationalistic, for their 
own literature includes verv great 
works : it was not for nothing that 
AndrA Breton said of Aim A Cdsaire 
that he mastered the Preach 
language as no French man living 
could. To prefer one’s own great 
writers to those of other continents 
is the just thing to do especially in 
n context where their greatness is 
being denied but more often ignored. 

0. A. LADIMEJL 

Clare College. Cambridge. 

‘The Fall of 
America’ 

Sir, — The reviewer of Ginsberg's 
The Fall of America (April 27) com- 
pares the opening of one poem (“ up 
up and away 1 /we’re off, thru 
America ”) to a song from The 
Wizard of Oz. The nostalgic Ameri- 
can, of course, recognizes these as 
the words of Superman, beard daily 
by mlllious of radio-bred kids during 
the 1940s — a formula recited before 
every self-propelled flight. Appa- 
rently the allusion affects the poet’s 
countrymen in a vastly different way 
than his English readers. The lines 
are not to be sung, but proolaimed I 
R. F. HARDIN. 

Department of English, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, USA. 

Karl Helfferich 

Sir,— T was naturally pleased that 
the TLS was able to give my book 
Karl Helfferich such full considers- 
. tion (January 19). I was also grati- 
fied that your reviewer found sp 
much of interest in my book, and 
that our differences over interpre- 
tative matters seem relatively minor. 


* would, however, mre — 

two particular errors among those 
against which your reviewer warns 
potential readers in one’ paragraph of 
his review. . ■ „ _ 

First- your reviewer saysi It 
is a little annoying to see the 
author referring to , the diplo- 
mat and Foreign Minister Rosen 
consistently as « Rosenberg V’ YoUr 
reviewer’s slip • puzzled me, be- 
■ cause it Is clear from content t bat 
only Rosenberg can have been meant 
Rosenberg first appears as a princi- 
pal In the Baghdad Rallway iiegotia- 
tlons lii Berlin in ,1913 rand'. 1914, 
when Rosen was in -Lisbon as Ger-. 
. man ambassador. 1 Rosenberg next 
appears as Foreign Minister In the 


Commentary 


The Oxford Professorship of Poetry 
election promised to be an unusually 
dull affair, even by its own exact- 
ing standards, until the dramatic, 
last-hour entry of John Jones into 
what The Sunday Times excitably 
called the election “race”. Up to 
this point it appeared that Stephen 
Spender would trot comfortably 
home, after some token jostling in 
tne early furlongs from John Wain, 
leaving the five outsiders— Da.. Me- 
Nabb, a hard of the Oxonian country- 
side, Hugh Sykes Davies, a Cam- 
bridge man who is 'reputedly in it 
"strictly for laughs” (whose? one 
wonders), Nigel Frith, self-billed a9 
“the New Renaissance candidate” 
and champion of the revived hex- 
ameter as well as transcendental- 
meditationalist readings of Words- 
worth, George McAllister, the dis- 
tinguished caretaker of Oxford 
County Hall, and Francis Warner — 
milling and rearing at tlie starting- 
posts. At the last election, more or 
less a landslide for Roy Fuller, the 
outsiders fared grotesquely: Cara- 
dog Prichard's vote-tally correspon- 
ded exactly to the number of occu- 
pied seats in the coach he had laid 
on for his supporters, and Alan Bold, 
deserted even by fiis nominators, 
clocked up no votes whatever. Tlie 
present election looked like being 
still more of a one-horse race, what 
with no glamorously subversive 
figure, no Yevtushenko, to contribute 
spunk to the proceedings. What’s 
more, no one seemed to care. 

When Commentary visited Oxford 
last weekend the city appeared to 
regard the election with a quite 
brutal apathy. The several academics 
available for comment genially 
pointed out that they had no com- 
ments available. Resident poets 
threw up their bands and shook their 
heads. TLS contributors shied away 
with apologetic smiles. Undismayed, 
Commentary haunted various stu- 
dent venues — the libraries, the 
common-rooms, the pubs. When 
challenged with the question. * What 
do you think of the Oxford Poetry 
election ? *\ the standard undergrad 
retort was : " What election’s that ? “ 
To make sure that the indifference 
was shared ' by the townsfolk, and 
also out of mounting desperation, we 
took to the streets. Truck-drivers 
shook their ' heads . despondently ; - a . 
police officer : declined to commit 
himself (assuring u's that this was 
not an idiosyncratic stance but one 
shared by the force) ; Commentary 
retreated from a group of sun- 
badiers, insulted, gestured at. Traf- 
fic-wardens, portera and college 
scouts were equally blasd. 


critic, however, is beyond question, 
and his criticism is marked not only 
by its wit and stylishness blit by the 
intensity of its response to poetry — 
ns in liis John Keats's- Dream of 
Truth, arguably the most stimulating 
book on Keats we have. The under- 
graduate feeling (or what there is of 
it) appears to be that while Mr Wuin 
has probuhly got five lectures' 
worth in him. Mr Spender has 
already said most of what he has to 
say. One hopes that Mr Jones’s Jate 
arrival on the scene will make them 
sit up. 


to have escaped even moderately 
strenuous h a lulling by ilicir owners. 
The entire display is organized ill an 
und rain atic, meticulously precise 
and ycl unobtrusively attractive way. 
aud the catalogue is itself u small 
but valuable further contribution in 
the bibliographical literature of the 
subject. Tlie exhibition has been 
timed to accompany the publication 
yesterday of the Opies’ Oxford Book 
of Children's Verse, which will be 
reviewed in the TLS Children's 
Books section on June 15. 
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appears as Foreign Minister In the 
Cuuo government of 1922*23. Rosen 
: was Foreign Minls|ec during the rlrsi 
Wirth government of 1921. Soli,-. I 
do plead - guilty , W having spelt 
Rosenberg’s first name Friedrich 
' rather ^tljhn-FfMfiric, as is correct-- » 
Second; I am alleged to have con- 
fused Alfred with Miur Zimmer- 
piann, I -believe on the ground that 
: Arthur Wmmennait was in the Fat 
'! East when Helfferich . first entered 
'the Foreign Office in ' 1902.: But as 
! Arthur 1 2, transferred to the regu- 
lar foreign service from, the cornu* 

lar service in 1902 (and not m 1904, 
as" yodr : reviewer states), .there 
i seems flo good reason to dQUbt Helf- 
fetich's later statement of 1921 that 
‘ their friendship dated from thydoys 
lh . 1902 when', they ha 
stHmlige' mifsarbeitey tom 
material- cited page 2397m 


But now, with Mr Jones’s entry; 
the issue threatens to become a real 
one. A certain undergraduate re- 
marked that there could -be only 
two reasonable criteria of prefer-, 
ence: either the candidate was felt 
to be so distinguished a poet That 
his remarks on poetry would have 
an intrinsic interest (Mr Spender, 
conceivably) or. regardless of poetic 
merit, he was known to be ab e to 
talk about poetry interestingly 
(Mr Wain, perhaps). These, cate- 
gories overlap surprisingly little ; 
as is well known, the Preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads U a fasdnntirtg 
document but as a piece of Wordfr 
wpjrthian Criticism no tutor wqu|d 
give It more than a B-pIus, Although 
Mf Jones has' racent^. vrrltteij « 
novel- C? d • styJlih^OtX of^llture 
Intelligence ”, according to the TLS), 
he has not, so far as We know, writ- 
ten any poetry^ His stature as a 


“We have here, very certainly, a 
greater assortment of nursery rhyme 
and nonsense books than it has hith- 
erto been felt prudent to expose in 
one place at one time.” Thus Iona 
aud Peter Opio, in the introduction 
to tho cntnloguo of their exhibition 
“Three Centuries of Nursery Rhy- 
mes and Foetry for Children , 
which opened at the National Book 
League for a fortnight from yester- 
day (including the Spring Holiday). 
This is a more than modest declara- 
tion about a display which takes us 
through 300 years of changing taste 
and fashion in thnt area of children's' 
literature to which the Onies have 
brought a uniquely distinguished 
and stimulating scholarship. The last 
comparable exhibition was mounted 
for the Festival of Britain In 1951, 
and tlie present one represents a 
much larger selection from the 
Opies’ huge personal store of nur- 
sery-rhyme publications, accumula- 
ted over thirty years. 

Surprisingly, the recorded history 
of the nursery rhyme begins only in 
the sixteenth century, and the Opies 
here exhibit the first traceable quota- 
tion of a rhyme in print, in an Italian- 
English dictionary of 1611. Tiny 
printed collections of rhymes appear 
In the early iand middle eighteenth' 
century, at the same period as older 
children are first regaled with verses 
written especially for them as moral 
instruction (rare copies of Isaac 
Watts’s, Charles • Wesley’s and 
Christopher Smart’s poems for child- 
ren are displayed in the “Foetry for 
Children ” section of the exhibition). 
Thenceforward, the Opies chart the 
long, varied, and sometimes startling 
history of. nursery 1 rhymes in print.- 
•The books begin small and plain, per- 
haps’ .embellished With * “cute 
gradually achieve' hand -painted^ then-, 
printed, colour illustrations 1 grow In 
size and ambitiousness, faithfully 
reflecting In pictures the costumes 
and decor of a period, or dwindle; 
again with the baper restrictions of ' 
the Second World War. Strong 
reminders that the adult designing 
for children' is often indulging his ■ 
own ftrtistic temperament are pres- 
,ent iu. such extraordinary Items 
as Byaqj Shaw’s : Pr^Raphaelife 
"Goosey Goosey ; Gander ” and 
Charles Addams’a rendering of 
“Three Blind Mice.” (at which the 
short-lived ' Nursery Rhyme. Reform 
Society, not represented, here, 
though some forerunners arc, would 
have despaired . . J . ■ . / 

Fascinating ephemera ox the kind 
the Opies huvo assembled here pre- , 


Having recently taxed Agcuda fur 
dwelling ino fondly on tlie minutiae 
of prosody (April 20), this culm tin 
finds itself — initially nt least — in 
something of ;i quamlury. Breuk- 
through Fictionears (360pp. Some- 
thing Else Press. Tne. Paperback, 
S3.95), edited by Richard Kostelniiclz, 
is an autliolngy of recent experimen- 
tal writing, gone lifter gout, that is, 
of self-regarding whimsy, doggerel, 
unredepinyed personal experience, 
whnckJncss, abstract rhetoric, philo- 
sophy. and mucking about with 
typewriters. For example: John 
Mel la contributes a well-turned, 
highly-wrought shopping-list ; John 
l'Tiritlvnl explores smite variations 
on a bank-statement (zanily over- 
drawn, of course) ; Jasd Luis Castil- 
Iejo, for our amusement, lias trans- 
cribed a series nf consecutive dates ; 
R. Mellzer sees what felicities can be 
derived from crossing out most of 
the words in newspaper reports— 
thus a mundane article about a 
migrant-labour housing shortage is 
honed down to the poignant “The 
migrant spring required normally 
existing contrast in May ” (no better. 
Is it ?). And so on. 

But Mr Kostelanetz's introduction 
to the volume is by no means 100 per 
cent nonsense and does set you 
wondering once again why experi- 
mental writing isn't auy good. Mr 
Kostelauetz accurately points to fiva 
main subdivisions in modern experi- 
mental fiction: William Burroughs’s 
collage or •“ cut-up ”, effects: "the 
mixing of physically separated words 
and Images pioneered in America by 
. Kenneth Petchen' . . . and other 
counter-cultural comix " (which wo 
won’t bother to dismiss) ; the " ab- 
surdity-haunted ” prose of Samuel 
Beckett, etc ; the obsessive, distort- 
ing, tricksy narrations of; say, Donald 
Barthelme; and the irotiic pseud p- 


scholarship of - Vladimir .Nabokov, 
among Others. : But compare Burr 
roughs’s The Naked Lunch with his 
opaque 'Nova Express; Beckett’s 
Waking for Godot and his minimalist 


hoax Breath , Barthelma’s Dr Caligari 
collection arid his recent City Life 
hotchpotch, Nabokov’s Pn\n ’ Or 
Lolita and his tediously introverted 
Ada and << ve' E e 0, ti!St cr i n creasiR u 
concern with experiment tends to 
produce an increasing Indifference 
to, .If not grinding contempt for, the 
reader. 

We, along with Something .Else 
Press, applaud originality, the 
atterOpt to. extend the boundaries of 


Action. However, we da not forget, 
first, that literature can only renew 
Itself from tvithin its own conven- 
tions <as in Ulysses), and, secondly, 
that the attempts to extend these 
conventions are as old as Action it- 
self: the cut-up, for example — in 
which the' word smith mutilates hts 
typescript, chucks tho bits up In the 
air, and creatively reassembles it — 
is only an extension of the cento 
technique ftnd goes back at least as 
far as VirgUius Mgr o, who flourished 


the course of that history may M 
clearly ^ean. Almow: ..niirocpidUtofe : 
■it has beeh bpBrible to show most of 
the books In their Original Condi- 
tion ; tho Opies* collection! combins 
scores, of Items which Seem somehow 


technique ftnd goes back at least as 
fqr as VirgDius Mgro; who flourished 
in the sixth tanriiry. Nor, again, do 
; wo. psk for tagged, liifaltiRible linear 
aqvgnco iri fictional forms ; but wp 
‘ tfq ask lor development of some hind, 
and ' tliis -Mr Kostelohctz’s wads of 
meander inR vowel-sounds simply do 
nql give us. 


td ; found tharec*lwift 
pregnant npMseri)aid A 
itighr vuri^V^tpble,, 


ieTPtii'jef pyXortcrs. ^11)' 
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In modern mood 


RCRNAItU JSIKGONZI j 
The Turn of a Century 
222pp. Macmillan. £4.25. 

The Turn nf a Century is q collec- 
, :| ion _ of essays, all of which have 
previously been published in books 
ami pcrindiculs, either in Britain nr 
in tho United States. Such guther- 
ings inevitably raise the question 
of whether reprinting Is appro- 
priate : are these essays and reviews 
worthy of preservation in this per- 
manent form 7 The answer, in this 
en.se, is happily yes ; the bonk lias 
Ljriiical quality, end a wholeness, 
utut makes it well worth having. 
For the past decade or so Bernard 
BOrgnuzi 1 ms been quietly estab- 
j is lung himself as one of the best 
literary historians of the modem 
pennd in England, and these essays, 
occasion!!! us they are, confirm the 
security of Jus reputation. 

A glance ut the table of contents 
shows, ns one would expect, that the 
luck or the ie viewer’s or the editor's 
draw has determined some subjects 
and left some large omissions. An 
1 «»ay on Tennyson's Princess was 
called for. so that poeni is pulled 
rather improbably toward tho twen- 
tieth century, and included ; Chester- 
ton and Belloc turned up for review ; • 
h new edition of John Cray’s Park 
required an introduction. But no 


occasion arose for dealing with Con- 
rad nr Joyce or Juntos or Yeats, and 
so the hook seems at first Hamlet 
without fla inlet— or Claudius or 
Polouius. The great modern figures 
are indeed present, however, and 
they appear again and again as points 
of reference, the historical frame- 
work against which other, often 
lesser, figures are to be seen and 
uiiderstood.'in the eud one does have, 
to a surprising degree in such a 
volume, a sense of the period, and of 
what mattered in it. Mr Bergonzi 
claims for his book only that It has 
. ® fair degree of continuity in sub- 
ject matter and theme” ; but that is 
ton modest, fu fact the hook has 
another, mure important continuity 
—that which derives from ail in- 
formed understanding of the period, 
and a defined critical point of view, 
Thar point of view is a fuirly 
orthodox one. Mr Bergonzi takes 
for granted that “ what is of central 
importance in modern literature” 
is Hie Modem Movement— meaning 
Eliot, Pound, and the rest of what 
^.vndham Lewis called “the men 
?* ,.y > H,,d he dismisses revision- 

ists like Graham Hough and Robert 
Conquest, who would argue for a 
more English modern tradition, as 
couiiter-rovolutionuries ", But he 


the Clicstcrbelloc inLn its two more 
interesting parts, and he is fair, in 
a short essay, to poor Galsworthy. 
He can be sympathetic on tho one 
hand to tho Georgians nnd on the 
other to Wyndliam Lewis, without 
over-praising either. 

Occasionally, to be sure, literary 
history does need re-writing, and 
there the orthodox historian may dis- 
appoint us. Mr Bergonzi, for example 
takes the 1890s pretty much on Hol- 
brook Jackson’s terms, and it is 
surely time to downgrade the 
Rhymers’ Club and get on to more 
important writings of that interest- 
ing time. But perhaps it is asking too 
much of n critic, on such occasions 
n s these, to dissipate the Yellowness 
and Naughtiness of the Nineties in 
one short essay. 

A number of these essays were 
occasioned by critical books up for 
review, and it Is not surprising that 
Mr Bergonzi, like most reviewers, 
has responded liest to the best work. 
Thus William Pritchard’s excellent 
study ot Wyndliam Lewis stimulates 
a judicious response, while John Hor- 
rison s thin hnok, The Reactionaries. 
produces a thin uud not very interest- 
ing notice. On the whole, though, the 


Interventionistjjow and Zen today 

'AIIIS C A7AMTAW v I V 


. uui lie 

wisely aware that not everything 
of minor tance in the modern period 
f” 8 ,, been Modern. He recovers 
Weils froin the shadow of Virginia 
Woolfs disapproval, he separates 


tent precisely accurate. In the emerg- 
ing literary history of tho modern 
period, the book has a place, as its 
author clearly doos. 


From glorious fragments 


M. tVT. BADAIVI : 

Coleridge : Critic of Shakespeare 
£ 4 ^ 0 * ^ an ^ ,l ’ l " < te c University Press. 

, We have .every reason to be thankful 
i , far the glDribus; fragments fit Color- 
: ?VS es Shakespearean criticism ; but 
-it is as well, to remember that they 
... a, c fragments, based either on -news- 
paper reports of his lectures, on John 
; EJV 1 *? Collier’s shorthand transcripts 
: of die 1811-12 series (taken down 
when Collier was twenty-two and 
. printed by him forty-five years later. 

' ?, sl . ats effairs with which . R. , A, 

. foates baa .dealt somewhat, severely 
ju bis. recent . reprint of. the original 
. transcripts), On.CraLb Robinson’s 
• . terse and 'sometimes gruff observe- 
» < tioos in the Diary, and —for by .far 
the greater^rtT^pn the chaos that 
-• N. ; Coleridge fodhd among his 
. 1 uncle’s papers after Ms death and 
battered Jut o what shape lie could 
in the Literory Remains, 

?*’ doe? ' not, at first . sight; seem a 
very solid foundation, on which to 
erect a temple, complete to . the last 
, . f 3, FrecJsely w&at 
iM. M.Badnwi has aftemptetfln fids 
. - booK.whli* is. described as the first 


reader values In Coleridge’s Sheke- 
speoj-ean pronouncements are not so 
much tlie^ vast and cloudy shapes 
which at intervals loom up out of 
^ s a * til® wonderful inciden- 

tal phrases — logo's motiveless malig- 
nity, the total absence in Shake- 
speore, of benevolent butchers and 
gentnANtnl x4tcatchpW,iuid is bn.; 
Furthermorei the ?amereaderjriust 
naturally be very grateful to Colo, 
nog® for popularizing' the relatively 
new idea that Shakespeare was not 
a barbarian of genius hut a cool ind 
conscious artist-— a - point of view; 
which, as Wordsworth observed in 
1815 (greatly , to Coleridge's annoy- 
?*)«)( owed to, the \Germans, 
above all to August Wilhelm von 
BchlegeJ, , Dr Badawi Is .inclined' to. 
hd coy about, this Gentian influence.' 
It may, he says, exist, but 'if id it 
.does not matter: Pqrfiaps this is 
ttue up to -a pointj- thobali one 
doubts whether pr Batfowl would 


Juliet’s Nurse, suddenly shot off at 
fl tangent on to the 1 Lancaster 
system 6f education. “ This ”, Lamb 
whispered to Robinson, w is not 
much amiss. He promised a lecture 
on the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, 
and m its place he has given us one 

•“ rl e ™y iiier .of.tiiqNuree” While 
ft* Odt suggest- that Dr Bada* ! 
wi s painstaking book Is at all in the 
l a 5 ru l°i! 8 , ve ] n ° f Juliet’s nurse, wo 


- --- --- ----- W. 1 IUUW. VYt 

U a h »Prf ee J ,n ? th ? t * based aa ^ 
In 5, 1 there much 

IS, V o£ higher garrulity which 

au tpa.otten accompanies such axer- 

SSSf* Dmni ?ci?nt, it bristles 

with Drydeu- said "and “in Ger- 
ard s opinion end Beattie said " 
and so forth, and it makes out far 
too elaborate a. case for the coher- 
ence and completeness of this collec-- 
. of * u £ erb disjecta nielnbra, 

■ E-S borrow Coleridge's own • 
Phrase) gives us the sensation that 


' • roriP 11 w.; .HJO awpjecc. 

■ j.Ahht .the^-bdok. covers .the ground, 
..Jjfrtore than Covers the jfeiround, ua 
' ; on6;tn his^Dsea wjultf' vemture to ■ 
' " ’< ’■ - 5 however, 

: Eej ^bu ;thqt' wJ^^t tjisj. .: penary 


r .y . wmiqff a 4 YUU 1 U 

nave been: so offhand about it if he 
had looked at Chanter. 14 of Norman 
Fi’iinian’a: recent Colerldgean bomb- 
*beUj The Damaged Archangel, in 
wricn, among many other thing#: of 
tbe saoie kuid, are printed in paral- 
. lei . _ columns . the , r German • text' ,df 
- SchleMPa,;. central : doctrine ., of 
organic form, ' and - Coleridge’s 
animus t Word-^or-word translpdo^ of 

>^.Char1tfs-Uamb once, attended with 
Czpbb r KDlplnson iue*; of. the 1611 
in which Coleridge, who 
had been .supposed to discuss among 
: other matters* : the , . character : of 


. -—■•'jo mo ■ ..vauairy ot 

-• ” r t i T ole , construction when he 
T.W^jP^HvcIy that It is a 
: phenomenon ■ in ; the Jiis- 
tor? Of ;, criticism^ and. ideas " 

■ : 'j.Tn® 1 ®**? * people.' 1 "represent- 
Iff .dhimetrically ^ oppasl te view* M 
fl h , clafpi allegiance u to - Cole- - 
■ ridge’s tTWcal; credbi’, So ' they 
. do : - and ■ there tKeii : : follow the 
; j nahies ; of; these' Various people--. 
Brsdltj. Herbert -Read, T v ''Ay*' 
‘ JJ^aids, J, $. Min, and -Cardinal 
Newmani i' >. v. 1 - \ 


■0 LOUIS CAZAMIAN I 

v. The Social Novel in England 1830- 
e 1850 

Trenslaied by Martin Fido 

3J 9 PP- Eoulledge and Kegan Raul. 

i 

Louis Cazamian’s I.a Roman social 
’ *2 Angletcrrc was first published in 
s 1903 and, although regarded ever 
, since ax the standard survey of early 
, Victorian social-problem fiction, has 
- jwver before been translated Into 
, Lnglish. It now seems clear that the 
i rcsiyeci traditionally given to The 
; Social Novel in England owes more 
i to the fact that it nad, and in one 
sense still has, uo competitors in 
. this particular field rather than to 
. any lusting value it possesses as a 
; work of literary history (though no 
■ doubt generations of English 
. scholars plodding through the origi- 
nal have contributed much to its 
reputation). 

Cozamian’s thesis Is that earlv 
Victorian England suiv a conflict 
between two opposing social 
philosophies. On the one hand 
individualism ”, represented by 
utilitarians and laisser-faire econo- 
mists, and on the other "interven- 
tionism” inspired by Carlyle and 
supported by advocates of greater 
stnte control and democratic repre- 
sentation. Individualism — "as cold- 
blooded as it was abstract ” — reached 
u peak around 1830, and provoked 
a reaction by a group of writers 
whoso work can now be seen to 
epitomize the emotional tone and 
generous idealism of tho age” 
Cazamlan explores the ways in which 
conflict is reflected in fiction, 
with Bulwer Lytton end Harriet 
Martmeiui representing individual- 

Son ,ld PV£ eoa l Disraeli, Mrs 
Gaskel] and Kingsley heading tho 
idealist and interventionist 
reaction 

Cazflmian is concerned mainly with 
the interventionists, but lie is care- 
nevep;t Q treat them merely as 
members df a clearly defined school 
of thought. What they share Is a dls- 
trust of abstract indivIduaUsin and a 
toith in the novel as an effective 
medium for tho portrayal of social 
ills. In both their social analysis and 
their suggestions for reform those : 
four novelists differ . greatly. 
Dickens s interventionism is con- 
, fused jn its aims and rarely extcqds ' 
beyond a Vaguely defined humahitar- ] 

SL« nc ? } rn i M,s Haskell’s Christian ; 
in terventionlsin gives to her novels 
?u air ..? f cautious didacticism ■ ; . 
DlflnteH s social Toryism makes him J 
too very modal of a “reactionary ! 
interventionist ” ; while Kingsley j 

herD , s of th!s kind °f - 

beca use his npvols ore the . t 

■sisrss. ° Hd iciinite 10 

£,e social en Angle- t 

tori* appeared in English seventy , 


C of E sick 


years ago, It could be 
. 'vbat it so obviSSLf 
study which took th7J 
seriously at a 

lllDre comn wn mo 
its importance in 
, mains. But Ww i, 1 
CuzflmiHn's thesis hssha 

‘ v?rt lb - ed int0 the S 
, Victorian studies and ft u 

to see what purpose ik, , 
translation serves, 
Cazamian’s historical ■ 
dated and his iulailoa a( 
Victoriflii period a taidai 
simplification. Few aud« 
nineteenth century todnn 
believe, for example, ihr 
prosperity, intellectual i 
enthusiastic or resigned ut 
of inevitable democmcj-ii 
peaceful progress-Hrei i l 
ter oE England betrnei 
about 1880” Even for i 
minded student of VI 
ture wantiug some back, 
ledge, there are ouj 
studies more reliable ud a 
than the present book. 

And this is equally tru 
mian's discussion of the i 
Dickens, Disraeli, Mrs ' 
Kingsley have still not bea 
collectively by modem 
have individually often 
with much greater ye 
understanding. CaiaadaV 
ment of Dickens if p 
inadequate (“ The Cbiwr- 
ten in 1844 and bas ill Sr, 
of Dickens’s mature p 
estimate of Mrs Gaskell ii 
he seriously over-ralaesB 
Kingsley, Nor does 
method lielp. DescrtpilteT 
analytical, it allow i 
amount of apace to -oo i 
than outline the plots * 
novels— fourteen page* 6“ 
Locke, nine for the 
“Chimes”, . - 

In a brief foreword, . 
shows .himself to M 
the weaknesses of TW 
in England. AJer cat 
book’s limitatioiis. baj.- 
heartedly that it *jL, 
printing 1 ’ as a P'°“!* 1 3. 
before finally commiiufif 
the belief that,“lnfgM 
work of great hW^. 
half-heartOdjud^entU» 
tlia two, .and had it 
a guiding principle 
and more usafoji. 
have been gtvon iM^ 
A discussion of;Catf W 
tion to the study of Er 
would have mode a « 
como introauctlod 


to be done to/C£Ugw 
logy. There mint 
fundomentally4Tn)JJ w 
this kind which oM* 
requires a glossary^ : 


John Betjeman 



Lord Byron ! Don Juan 
752pp. Penguin. Paperback, £1.50. 


tatiop can no* Jf&j' 

experience P* 

"The fourth j 
Varibrthn Donjwg®, 
supplied what.vrata^ 

I «»-’*S 3 &fS m 

«ihoositiW]‘‘l* r 


jU C. C. CIIANG : 

uibbl Teach log of TotHiity 

5 jj 50 pby of Hwa Yen 

(Isa 

ItAHenand Unwin. £3.95. 

UTO: 

biLHe 

gnpbs by Sosei Kuzimislii 
jiied by Ryojun Victoria. 

■ [Kluding 101 plates. New 

■ Wtalherhill. Distributed by 

£2-50. 


IKAFLEAU with PATEKSON 
SlKittors) : 

I>H of Death 

p Allen and Unwin. £2.50 

rtaV, 9Sp). 

■ Ktss to be no limit to the 
KDfanot easily defined public 
ahDu Zen. This is the odder in 
a self-respecting Zen master 
wfccend to attempt to define 
iK&ble experience of Satori 
■ads— which seems sensible 
djiice the experience is by all 
n ineffable, which is simply 
any of saying ft cannot be 
awrds, When they do emerge 
w lolly heights of contempla- 
dwrds are at last coaxed out 
4 the result is usually that in 
the ” non-ego " in man 
* njtn the whole universe — 
Btiplion long ago enunciated 
kKius m the West. 

I pa Buddhism is and re- 
ISnaly rooted in tlie niain- 
*!*Mahayana Buddhism as It 
Iw mTmna in Its actlou and 
Pj»im the uatlve Taoism. 
I*we end more texts of the 
frttcie version of Mahayana 


■ nave appeared ■' In ■ trunsln- 
times. Any serious 


student of Mahayana must be grate- 
ful for these. But it would be a 
great mistake to think that a new 
abundance of material will do any- 
thing tn increase his understanding 
of this most abstruse of all philoso- 
phies. It may make matters even 
worse since the purpose of Maha- 
yana philosophy appears to he to 
prouc the unintelligibility of what it 
understands by reality : its aim is to 
nullify the validity of any form of 
discursive reasoning. Any reader 
who does not understand this will 
be well advised to steer clear of 
Gamut Chang's book, where the 
11 inadequacy of thoughts and con- 
cepts as « means or approaching 
Sun vat a ”* is repeatedly empha- 
sized. 

The “ teaching of totality ” which 
is the subject of Professor Chang's 
book, is based on the Hwu Yen school 
of Chinese Mahayana, itself based on 
rlie Sanskrit Auatainsukci Sutra, the 
Chinese version of which runs to 
eighty volumes I 

To summarize the quintessence of 
all this is the task Professor Chang 
set himself, The poim of the book 
seems to be to show how the 
“ holism ” of Hwa Yen corrects and 
complements the apparent negativ- 
ity of the Madhyamaka school of 
” Emptiness ” and the more positive 
“ Mind only ” school of the Yogaca- 
rins. As a result “ we can clearly 
see that the principle of mutual 
identity is essentially a state of non- 
differentlatlon and all-inclusivencss 
realized by the merging of all 
antithetical entities, such as being 
and not-being, samsara and Nivana 
[sic], the conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned dhnrmas, and so forth In 
other words, once the intellectual 
log bas became impenetrable, en- 
lightenment will break through. 
That, is the optimistic theory of it at 
least. Zen is the Lheory put into 

S ractlce. and Koji. Sato's and Sosei 
uzunisni’s little bdok is about the 
day-tn-day life as lived by Zen 
monks in Japan,' Mr Kuzumshi sup- 


plying the excellent photographs 
and Mr Sato the text. 

To judge from the photographs 
which constitute the bulk of tho 
book, os well as from tho text, life 
In a Zen monastery seems to be 
even more meticulously organized 
liian that of our own Benedictines. 
There seems to be little room for 
the glorious spontaneity so widely 
advertised by the late Paisetz 
Suzuki and Alan Watts. The book is 
avowedly popular and clearly 
orientated to the American general 
public— hence the curious chapter 
on “ Monks and Drinking ”. Despite 
the Buddha's explicit prohibition of 
intoxicants Mr Sato is at pains to 
point out that quite a lut of recent 
Zen masters have not been averse 
to a little private tippling now ami 
again. Hnwever, the book's value 
lies in the photographs, nut in the 
rather silly text. 

And then there is Philip Kaplcuu, 
an American convert to Zen telling 
us liow to die. His earlier bonk The 
Three Pillars of Zen was interesting 
mainly for its case histories of Zen 
enlightenment. In The Wheel of 
Death he tells us how Zcu masters 
(and others, including Socrates who 
has a serene dignity that many of 
the others lack) have faced deafh 
(and, of course, rebii'Lh which he 
takes for granted). Little of nil this 
is comforting or edifying. As for Mr 
Kapieau’s homily to the dying, you 
will need to be a very advanced 
adept in Nco-Zcu to derive much 
comfort from these concluding 
words ; 

Hear then the great dha-ra-ui, 
the ra diant, peer-less num-tra, 
the Praj-ua Pa-ra-mi-ta, 
whose words al-lay all pain, 

Taught by High-est Wfs-dom, 
true be-yond all doubt. 

Hear and know its truth : 

Ga-te ga-te 
par-a-ga-te ' 

E nr-rt-sam-ga-te 
od-lii, sva-hfi 1 


TREVOR REE SON : 

The Church of England in Crisis 
194pp. Davis-Poy liter. £2.50. 

Those familitu- with the structure 
and workings of the Church of 
England will find ilmt Trevor 
Beeson's book adds little to their 
knowledge. Mnst of It is a recital of 
well-known Facts, repetition of 
material front, such sources as the 
Paul Report (on clergy deployment) 
and the Motley Report (on clergy 
appointments), and general histori- 
cal material on developments in the 
Church during tills century. For 
those who know little about the 
affairs of the Church, it will be n 
useful, probably the musL useful 
guide. There nave been similar 
accounts — by David Edwards, Guy 
Mayfield and Paul Ferris among 
others — which have attempted the 
same kind of opcruiiun, but this book 
is more satisfactory becuuso ii 
assumes very liule ecclesiastical 
knowledge. 

The style is journalistic — Mr 
Beosnn was formerly editor of New 
Christian — and the author does not 
come nut with his own ideas until 
die end uf the bonk. The chapters 
deal with the sociiti and class struc- 
ture of the Church, with property, 
with the statistics uf decline, with 
deployment of munpnwer mid pas- * 
toral reorganization, with liturgy, 
establishment, synods and finance. 
All this Is a useful accumulation 
of material. 

Yet Mr Beeson usually does little 
more than recite facts, and drop 
hints without following them 
through. Thus we are told that “ the 
Church of England’s crisis has a 
deep psychological content, and 
this, rather than theological inade- 
quacy, posits the greatest threat to 
the recovery of its well-being ”, and 
that "lack of vision and sensitivity 
is a more serious problem for the 
Church ■ of Engimid today than ad- 


ministrative incffiLiciuy ”. Neither 
of these highly questionable sugges- 
tions is lollniveil up. It could 
equally bu argued that tiienlngieul 
inadequacy is, in fuel, crucial to tho 
present crisis, ami that there is a lot 
of vision and senviiivhy which iiirns 
to lethargy and disillusionment be- 
cause of the bureaucratic niurhine. 

Again, it is Tightly pointed out 

tliut 

the number uf ill mrli leaders 
who can upcraie effectively ot 
any of these points nf intersection 
fie, between church and society] 
remains small . . . the church 
leaders who have any real grasp 
of the way in which a technologi- 
cally dominated society functions 
nnd coheres can he counted un ihu 
fingers of une hand. 

But at that poim ihat facet uf llio 
crisis is left, ami we arc given nu 
further guidance. 

Contrary tn the nr edit lion hi the 
blurb, it Is unlikely tluu most 
devout Anglican readers will find tho 
bunk *' disagreeable ” or '* ubsurd 
They are more likely to find it 
simply disappointing. Tim lust chap- 
ter, which is about “ reality and 
locality ”, docs little more than 
refer to experimental patterns of 
Christian life, anil call for parishes 
. to bo “ centres of reflection, recon- 
ciliation, celebration und concern 
for tho underprivileged So this 
book will inform about the crisis, 
but not help much towards its 
solution. 

The Fourth Lesson, edited by 
Christopher Campling (Rook One. 
367j>». Dart on Longman and Todd. 
£3.50), is u well-chosen set of read- 
ings for every day of the year, from 
cxtra-blblical sources. The readings 
are planned to fit into the Icction- 
ary of the Daily Office of the Joint 
Liturgical Group <“ Series If, Re- 
vised 1 ’). 


God’s future 


**j PANNENBEKG ; 
Pfc'&ced 
W Margaret Kohl 
fa Press. £1.95. 

SlS P i! e ii Creq V ontI y used to 

P b STO In *0 Creeds ; 
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H° w Is faith re- 

l Jfill-5 8t0od existential 

^ oot primarily 

>ings about him — and • no 

But m . ay £ e ? liberating 
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* or ,H fe and death 
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originally . recited it, and - then 
ask what it may mean for tbe 
modern Christian “ in the context of 
the problems and convictions of the 
present-day understanding of real- 
ity”. Everything must start from 
the Lord Himself, and tbe author 
holds that his message of the King-, 
dom was, without qualification, .es- 
chatological. , Indeed, the centra] 
theme of the whole book— and some 
readers will certainly find it hard to 
take— Is that " the world’s' Creator 
is its future M . Therefore Its moaning 
is heid in " God’s future ” or (he End- 
time, realized already and revealed 
in Jesus, through his resurrection 
ana exaltation as Lord, yet ta be 
fulfilled in a redeemed creation. 

* Here we have ho diluted Chris- 


tianity mado palatable for the mass- 
media. but what thq author presents 
as tne thing itself, In its 
challenging, pristine strangeness 
and distinctiveness. Yet all the way 
it is closely related to the everyday 
thinking of twentieth-century men, 
and to Clirstian life in a pluralist- 
society. 


Sb, proceeding clause by clausa, 
through tbe Creed, we are given a 
compendium of theology in the high 
style of post-Barthlan dogmatics. It 
is, of course, far more solid fare 
than mosi of. the popular manuals 
of doctrine ; but It Is Intended for 
the genqral reader. It may Hoc take 
all of us ail the way along with it, 
.but it makes, us think. This is an 
important ,bobk. r 
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J. C. O’NEILL i .. . . 

The Recovery of Paul’s Letter to . 
the Galatians 

87pp. SPCK. ■ £2.60. ■ ■' 

J. C. O'Neill, now applies to Gala- 
tia ns, hitherto regarded as one of tho 
most likely of all the Pauline epistles 
to be geuulno, the scissors that ne 
has already applied to I John (ifte 
Puzzle of l John). He detects In 
Galatians, as It stands, a number of 
“obscurities, contradictions. Improb- 
able remarks, dad non sequiturs , , 
which can scarcely be attributed to 
St Paul. Nor, in his opinion, can tuey 
be attributed to any other single 

author, writing later under .St Paul s 
name. But much of the Epistle U : 


etepgid readers, of. Don Juan, anno- masterpioce 


? With the crcdal 

°E impressive 
S* i Merp t r fi &^ nnenberg ex- 
the- SS f , the Apostles’ 
today’s 

* it mMn,®* 1, , we ‘"“fit 
; Wn t to tliose who 


tlie rest, are iu - 

supposing that the original wo® 
glossed, interpolated, and adapted Jjy 
..ihcMMim- tf-rihes and interpieters, 


uirectiy 10 mo ' ,- r - 

circumstances, of tlielr own, lal; . 
day. 

- No one will wish to deny the 


possibilify of isueb dn hypothesis. 1 
The original epistles of Ignatius, for, 
exaraplei as Dr,' O’Neill points out, 
suffered a very ^similar fate to that ; 
which: lie proposes for tho original 
of Galatians. The essential differ- 
ence here, huWover, is that, whereas 
both “ lojig ” and "short”, recen- 
sions of the. Ignatian epistles are 
still ejjtaqf, end are . thus available 
for comparison, j of .Galatians billy a 
single (presumed) . long” jecen- 
slon survives! ' . / ... . ' - 

The questions, therefore,' that 
naturally ipse ■ are : (1) are the- 
■ " obscurities, contradictions. - lm- 
probable Remarks, ; -aiicj lift* soqui- „ 
rers” in. GalatiuiiS Teaily so .Cqn-, 

siderable ffattt SrTatil cannpt by any : 
stretch of the ■ Imaglnbtlpii be 
thought to ' have pflrpen;a ted them,: 
even if. be wore writing fin fact! 
dictating)' in; b highly disturbed; 

emotional state; and (2) ^ven if it 
be granted that Galatians, as it 
stands, is a glossed and interpolated 
document, how, it it possible .to 
arrive at any satisfactory objective 
criteria, by. Which, -the alpsscs^nd; 
interpolations call’ he Identified 7 
And 1 it la the second of these ■ 
questious Which is the more pressing. 


Religions of the Ancient 
Near Eqst . 

HELMER RINGGREN .two 

TrapBlaled by John Sturdy 

This book is one of Scandinavian aeries oMJniversily textbooks end 
complements Ring'pren's Israelite'. Religion. The Hire* chapters on 
Sumerian religion. Babylonian and Assyrian religion, and West Somite 
(Canaan Me) religion are followed by fi pages of notes and a 2-page 
bibliography end index. • 

History of the Israelite Religion 

GEORG FOHRER - tt.95 

Trartslslsd byDavid E. Green 

This Is a useful, textbook which, built up from extensive analysis of . 
ths Old Testament, combines a full account of modern discussion 
with the author’s own polrit of view. There are extensive bibliographical 
references. . 

Introduction to the Bible 

JOHN H. HAYES £2*6 . 

The author assumes no technical knowledge, and uses, archaeo- 
logical research and scholarly findings in this book about the life and 
literature of Ancient Israel. Post-Exilic Judaism, and Nib Christians 
of the New Testament period. Fully lllusirated, with indexes and a 
bibliography arranged by .a^bfscl, : 

This Sumptuous Church 

Th* Story of Durham Cathedral 

C. f Stranks ; ssp 

An illustrated account of ^ihe building: and life of Durham Cathedral 
from (is foundation to (lie present day which, While not neglecting 
the glories of its aiohltaoture, does full justice |o the many iritereatirlg 
pjBOplowhohHveoerved.it end worshipped in. it. 

Cranmer and the Reformation 
under Edward VI : 

C. H.'SMYTH ;! ,V : Jtine7 £3SQ 

Professor E. Gordon Rupp has written a Foreword tor this edhiott In 
which he commendn: the book, not only; for lie stylistic merits as; a 
piece of distinguished: hiatoriohl writing, but also for. its continuing 
value to historians. The book deals wlih themes which ere today still 
hot fully explored and Canon Smyth shbwsgreator in sight into Crahmaf 
than many more recent WrHerei : r , • . .' . ,= .' : 
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RUSSIA 


Preparing the way 


PHILIP PlIMPi J< : 

Peter Luvmv and I fie Russian 
Revolutionary Movement 

230pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£3.6(1. 

When Peter I .a v i'm’ died in Paris in 
February .1900, h is place in history 
seemed assured. The telegrams, let- 
ters and other signs of sympathy nnd 
admiration showed that his person- 
ality and work were both under- 
stood and appreciated by his fellow- 
countrymen nnd by foreigners. A 
subscription for tin- erection of a 
memorial on hri grave wjs widely 
supported, and there were numer- 
ous tributes in the European press 
to tho *' friend, teacher, philosopher, 
revolutionist nnd uiitii mg fighter for 
freedom, scientific thought and inter- 
national socialism Yot Philip 
Pamper cun churn with some justi- 
fication limi I.iVvtiiv now is w prob- 
ably the most neglected of ail the 
major figures in the history of the 
Russian revolutionary movement”. 

This was certainly" the case a few 

f 'oars ago. Years of deliberate neg- 
ect in the Sevier Union and lack of 
interest elsewhere hud resulted in 
making Lavrov an obscure figure and 
almost an unknown one in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Recently, how- 
ever, the picture lias changed con- 
siderably. In l %5 a two-volume an- 
thology uf his writings was published 
In the Soviet Union, and thorc have 
been some useful studies of differ- 
ent aspects of his career and his 
thought, occasionally introducing 
previously unpublished material, hi 
recent Soviet writing on Populism. 

In the West James P. Scanlan’s 
edition nnd translation oP Lavrov's 
Historical Letters, published in 
19G7, made his chief and most 
influential work available for the 
fust time in readers oF English, as 
well ns providing, in u Fine intro- 
ductory essay, the most complete 


account so far of Lavrov's life, 
thought nnd writings. More re- 
cently Boris Sapir’s two -volume 
study of the journal Vpered !, based 
largely on the important materials 
in the International Institute for 
Social History in Amsterdam, has 
given the specialist in the history of 
tho Russian revolut ionary move- 
ment u mass of new material on 
Lavrov's role in the 6 nilgr£ revolu- 
tionary journal ism of the 1870s. 

There has, however, been no full 
biography of the xuan and. as Dr 


Pomper writes in his introduction, 
“although Lavrov's name has Iona 
been associated with a theoretical 


tendency and a strategy of Russian 
revolutionary populism, ho himself 
has never been presented fully hs a 
thinker and nctor in the move- 
ment”. This is what Dr Pnmper 
seeks to do. In a work which began 
as a doctoral dissertation but which 
has evidently been considerably re- 
vised and amplified in tile light of 
recent writing and additional 
archival research, he traces tho 
history of Lavrov's revolutionary 
career from his role as a prophet of 
tho prepa ratio nlst strategy” of 
the early 1870s through his involve- 
ment in the strategic debates and 
innovations that marked the period 
from the mid-1870s to the end of 
the century, 

The first three chapters set the 
scone by examining Lavrov's early 
career, the formulation of the philo- 
sophical bases for his later revolu- 
tionary theories iii Hie 1850s, and 
his association with student rebels 
/Mi cal publishing ventures in 
the 186Qs, while the fourth chapter 
covers familiar ground in examining 
the genesis of and the arguments 
advanced in the Historical Letters. 
The Chapters on Lavrov the inilgrfi, 
however, constitute Dr Temper's 
most important contribution to 
knowledge and make his work the 
most valuable study of Lavrov in 
any language. 


The duhnte between the La rr ov- 
ists and Bukuninisis, the story of 
personal feuds and intrigue which 
bedevilled Vncretl !, Luvrnv's 
concessions to Bakuninism ami his 
eventual acceptance of terrorism ns 
an instrument of revolution, Ills 
strong reaction to the revival uT 
Russian liberalism in the 1890s, nnd 
his relations with Marx and die 
Marxists are all reconstructed with 
impressive skill, and Dr Pompcr 
deals thoughtfully with the ambigui- 
ties and incongruities which compli- 
cated Lavrov's life without depriv- 
ing it, he argues, of integrity. The 
result Is h challenging uml gui 
erally convincing picture of Lav- 
rov's complex cviiluLimi, mid it i.s a 
tribute to Dr Hamper's scliulaishi|i 
that when he deals with Lavrov’s 
relations with Valerian .Smirnov mid 
tile other members of the London 
commune that published Vpered! 
his account seems ultimately more 
satisfactory than that of Mr Supir. 

Certain gaps remain to he filled. 
Lavrov's relations with SLepiiiak 
and what Dr l’oiiiper calls the 
“ liberal Free Russia group " in 
London (i e, the Eiigli-sh Society of 
Friends of Russian Freedom) might 
have been further explored, us well 
as the origins of the Agrarian 
Socialist League. A more detailed 
critical reappraisal of Lavrov’s phi- 
losophical works than that under- 
taken by Dr Pompcr is also needed, 
with a recent Soviet monograph by 
V. V. Bogatov providing sonic sign- 
posts. But this is in many ways a 
pioneering study. “ Whal has beon 
attempted in this biography 


„ — Dr 

Pompcr concludes, "is the explora- 
tion of the dynamics of personality 
as well as of the ideus, events, mid 
generations which helped to make 
.ayrov a unique — and in some ways 
uniquely lonely— figure in the rev- 
olutionary movement ", In timt 
attempt lie bus been remarkably 
successful. 


r 


The fifth wheel 


M?S e tai?‘? is eovcinment in mld-niiieiemitli -cen- 

1850s, and hi* lengthy examination rials in the Soviet Union. There are 


S. FREDERICK STARR : 

Decentralization and Se I C-Go vein- 
men L in Russia, 1S30-187Q 

386pp, Princeton University .Press. 

London ; Oxford University Pies 9 . 

£7.50 (paperback, £4.50). \ 

In recent years much more attention 
. than previously has been devoted 
both by Russian and by Western hi$- 
. torinns to the reforms of the institu- 
tions of the Russian Empire jq the 
rdjgh of Alexander II. it has geuoiv 
.$Uy been held that the; new -social 
and economic situation erected by 
the Emancipation of the Serfs in 
.1861- forced the Tsarist government 
■ to reconstitute the decrepit system 

s iwa 1 - iifL T Hwj“ 


18 S 0 S. tuiu ms lengthy 

stages ( in the legislative 
process by which . decentralization 
and self-government were instl- 
tutedi In these chapters he enables 
us to see the roles of individuals 
like Lanskoy, Miliutin, Valuyev and 
Korf. showing how the reform of 
provincial institutions was taken up 
at almost, the same, time, but iiide- 
pendebtly, both by the central gov 


some surprising statements, notably 
Mr Starrs declaration tlmt Russia 
was not engaged in any full-scale 
wars between the departure of 
Napoleon until the outbreak of the 
Crimean War. Of course It depends 
on what is meant by « full-scale ”, 
but there were two wars with Persia 
and Turkey in the 1820s, military 
offensives against the Poles In 1830- 


fflj-l . 3j. constai)t warf are* c S 

gs&^^Lfiarc. 

the post of Minister of Internal 
Affairs, and he died not in Paris 
hut in Geneva, N; |. Turgenev did 


i ^ v utvou liy 

society and accepted by the. state 
onlv under duress. Mr Starr also 
tf * 5 significance of the 


PAUL A V RICH ; 

Russian Rebels 1600-1800 
309pp. Allen Lane. £4.50. 


“When I studied Ustryulnv uml 
Kurmnziii, it always seemed strange 
to me why In their histories nue docs 
not see rural Russia, a history of the 
musses, the so-called simple, dark 
people. Must tho majority remain 
inaudible, passive and outside of 
history ? ’’ These words nf the nine- 
tccnth-ccutury populist historian. 
A. P. Shchapov, are quoted by Paul 
Avricli in Ills study of (lie four great 
popular revolts which shook Russia 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The answer to Shchopov's 
question is, of course, that the mnsses 
have not remained inaudible. Soviet 
historians have round the peasant 
rebellions of the past an especially 
attractive theme, applying to them 
the label ** peasant wars ”, borrowed 
from Engels's study of the groat 
jacquerie ill sixteenth-century Ger- 
many. In the VVesi, loo, the study of 
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spontaneous muss movements' In 
shaping history has become fashion- 
able, with the writing of Eric 
Hnbsbnwm, George Rude and E. P. 


Thompson commanding a grout deal 
of attention nnd comment. 

Western writing on Russian his- 
tory, however, has remained rel- 
atively unaffected by this trend. 

Apart from one monograph and a 
few articles on the Pugachev revolt, 

Philip Longworth’s general history 
of the Cossacks, and a couple of 
articles on banditry in Muscovy, 

Western historical scholarship has 
little to offer on this theme. Paul 
Avricli, an American historian 
whose previous works have Included 
n valuable survey of The Russian 
Anarchists and a detailed study of 
the Kronstadt rising of 1921, lias 
now attempted to fill the gap and to 
provide a comparative account of 
the _ rebellions led by Bolotnikov, 

Razm, Bulavin qnd Pugachev, exam- 
ining their nature, course and out- 
come, and analysing their ultimate 
historical significance. As ho 
modestly soys in his introduction, 
his work is a general history of a 
very complex phenomenon and 
makes no chiitit to bo definitive. It 
is. In fact, a most useful work of 
synthesis, making extensive use or 
the works of Soviut scholars, espe- 
cm Jy of the wealth of Information 
which they havo provided on the 
social composition of tho rebel] ions, 
but rejecting or challenging the 
doctrinaire approach which hits appeared in 


■ -„-r — In common, Dta 

* case by a Don® 

n Bolotnikov's caw, bv a 
had run off to the 
hue between banditry and S#* 

benig exceedingly thin i™eS® 

being directed in each c» 
against the Tsar but m lu 
nobility and bureaucrats. vM 
ing in each case In the 1 ,-Jf 
frontier during or mm d if 
major war. All were nui* 
great brutality and savage i. 
and religious and sons] 
played a key part in incilisz 
bell ions. They all hd : 

coherent programme and it* 
organization and were sap?— 
with grcHt bloodshed, allihlS 
being victims of betrayal. 
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At the same lime 
Avricli indicates the jL. 
differences, stressing the ht 
in two nf the revolts (th: 
Bolotnikov and Bulavin) th 
ant component was small, ti. 
Bulavin revolt foiled to ?j«, 
word a pretender or lotiknE 
the towns, which in the sever* 
century revolts constituted ! 1 
cipal rebel strongholds. IBs x 
of the Pugachev rebellion, 
and most famous of them iK 
particularly impressive in 
tliesc differences. He finds i!** 
ment of banditry less 
stresses that the ftigwhidBcj 
also fulled to take root initi Jyjg 
where Bolotnikov and Ruj 
won their greatest suwn 
notes the new elements few 
com position of the revolt 

Russian Rebels Ifflfrll&j! 
solid contribution W g 
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social history and should ba 
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fessor Avricn'fi hopo of stusju 
further research into tof 
His bibliograpiiy, wink ®-r 
attempt to be exhaustive.,)* 
able in covering recent M 
writing, altliotigfi. h'OBnb* 

collection of foreigners 
the Razjn rebellion, edited*! 
Mnn’kov and puJIWft “ 
grad in 1968, and R. V ” 
kov'.s monograph on Puaf* 
of the Pugachev revon, 


rvuu at some stage Cottlng- calculation that he would prove a 
l iM> l ?f a j ers were e ^her lost or serviceable tool in the Spanfsh mar- 
destroyed, The Interest.- riage negotiations then in progress, 
iHcludcd on his re] a- even though it was to prove some- 


New reapings 


LESLIE SYMONS 


cultural aviation work 
not jnuch -Kja*.; 
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Russian Agriculture : A Geographic eiinmick into a major » c ‘ 

Survey- . Agricultural life ; ■ 

SS&Z. E3.90. 


348pp. Beil. £4. 


It is the conic in ion of Frederick 
Starr .'in Dtvc’itirah'cmioii amt Saif- . 
Government- in Russia 1830-1870 that selves, 
^this sppt ouph lias led to “a,gCnevfll ; 
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As tune goes on. the longevity of the. 

Brezhnev-Kosygin regimo, vexing to 
. civilized men In view of its nastiness 
to dissident, authors, sclioiars, and 
Jews, becomes increasingly capable 9*!® 

of rational .explanation. One of the -'treated ^ -.->«■«!■ wno uave 

most / .important successes of the w. any 

regime, has bcen the rapid progress ficialfy^ t«m ■ ^ WRtttion. of the old; 

our i£,e S re1Sf S ele ! S ^ 

in this success, but , unfoimnatoly, „ „ ot ; nn 

though completed ,in 1971. it says ^-unsformation 
. vlniially. nothing, about ..develop- after. Stoll 
' moms after 1968, aitd is thus no nlore - 
up .to date than Erich " 

- Soi |e * . . Agriculture in 
(revielvod ht - the TLS 
1970). ; 




As proves; to ;bc the ta$e, in almost . search £'^3fiEr ) 
evGra economy, t5,e advances m pro- • Symons’s own gts u 
^ tlc q ?n turij out tp be primarily the ! 
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result of substantial investment. Dr surveys 
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j. BAVRAN : 

f it Courtier . 

5eof Lord Cotlnigion. 
llacniillmi. £3.95. 


and effectiveness of 
itbiograpliy is almost bound 
.-ad ou the survival ot cor- 
!> a te or other private papers, 
nle ihh is true regardless of 
nblcci’s intrinsic interest. 
Kiff, the different phases o£ 
Ctfs career are very often un- 
^ Commented without regard 
_• objective importance. 

•iii Cottiiifttoii (later created 
■ml only— Lord Cnttington of 
[mil) Is best known us one of 
toft leading ministers during 
)Ain years’ personal rule wiilt- 
Puliirneiit. lu this carefully 
ltd, well-written and sensibly 


.Jy, Martin J. I lavra n inti 
, in his main emphasis will 
j merest of Codington's career. 
L/ibe years before 1629 mul 
titer 1640. In practice the 
jiution is fullest for Cotting- 
i(vs of diplomatic service in 
[lining the reign of Jmnes I 
*jm strangely— for his final 
rfetlie, front the King's defeat 
b his own dentil in 1652. 

.1 Is little political correspuu- 
m or from Cottington in the 
d hii political ups and downs 
befciugham's predominance, 
to political career at Oxford 
lie Civil War. And even 
t lie personal rule our first- 
IwWedge of his activities, 
in through purely formal ud- 
"iiise documents, comes large- 
lie archives of his famous 
wanes with whom his rela- 


w*i to say the least, highly 
fc«! Archbishop William 
ri Thomas Wentworth. Earl 
■ J ird. 

Professor Havrau does 
jeon this point, it seems 
“« at soma stage Cottlng- 


one-hidud. None tile less a ljul L . 
more might peijKips have 10011 made 
Lutiingunrs relations wills 
Wmd c bank. 

Granted tliesc limitations. Profes- 
sor Havrau succeeds in bringing his 
subject to life and makes some 
effective points. Although he did 
eventual |y become a Roman Cmho- 
, «* |, u died in tin; care of the 

Jesuits in Valladolid, Llicre is 11 a 
good evidence that Cnttiimion 
became ‘ Sp;uiinlizcd ” nr was a 
secret Papist during his years of 
diplomatic service. Moreover, life 
courageous — if hesitant (and 

<Uii)ioti<sly (luciimeiiled) — oppusiiion 
to the Madrid trip by Buckingham 
and Prince Charles in 1623, which 
earned liini the favourite's disap- 
proval if nut enmity, implies a 
greuLer measure of integrity than 
he is oiteii credited with. However, 
the masterful Spanish ambassador 
Savinien to de Acuna, Count G 011 - 
dornar, appears to have exercised 
Some fascination over the .self-made 
young man from clothicr-cum-miuor 
gentry origins in Somerset, even if 
less than that which he exerted 
over Codington's royal muster, tho 
First king of Great Britain. 

For general background on early 
seventeen! Ii-cemury Spain, it is a 
1 1 trie odd to find the works of the 
late Trevor Davies being cited 
rather than those of J. H. Elliott, 
Jon 1 1 Lynch nr J. H. Parry. Nor do 
sufficiently probing questions 
always seem lo have been Rskcd of 
the materials which are available. 

Letters are frequently cited from 
the Trumbull Papers, but it is 
merely stated that Cottington was a 
close friend nf the eider Wiliiam 
Trumbull James l’s Agent at Brus- 
sels, without explanation of how 
this had come uhom. Nor is it made 
clear why George Villiers, then 
Marquis of Buckingham, took Cot- 
tington up and procured for him 
the office of Secretary to the Prince 
of Wales in 1622. If it was on tbs 
calculation that he would prove a 


House journal 


Wesli.n. rlie 11 Chancellor of the 
exchequer, which was 10 be of 
crucial significance for the rest of 
Lott ingi on's career, remain unavoi- 
dably mysterious. 

Another mystery In Coilington's 
cureer is why he was not ai lucked 
by the Long Parliament in 1640-41. 
Professor liavran tends to favour 
1 he view that lie would have become 
the object of unwelcome attention if 
ho hud not resigned all Ins public 
Positions and withdrawn from the 
political scene in May, 1641. This 
may well he correct. But the fact 
in .11 lie whs known to have fallen 
out wiib Strafford and Lund, and so 
may possibly have been regarded by 
the opposition as a potential instru- 
ment in be used against them, is 
ril so worth considering. The near- 
immunity of the man who had been 
second-in-command uf Charles I*s 
finances throughout the eleven 
years without parliament remains 
an unsolved puzzle. Coilington’s 
role in connexion with Ship Money, 
the additional customs 11 Imposi- 
tions ", mid other revenue measures 
such ns monopolies might have been 
explored a little more. On the 
spending as opposed to the getting 
side of Crown finance, the Board of 
Grecnclotli was not n part of the 
Chamber. 

While adding in our understand- 
ing of government and society in 
early Smart England, this biography 
is, mainly successful in reliiibilit- 
ntiug Cottington, effectively re- 
butting the charges that he was idle 
and easy-going, or — by contempor- 
ary standards— notably corrupt. The 
case is, on the contrary, well made 
that he was dutiful and industrious 
often lo a fault; but the alleged 
exploitation for private gain of the 
monopoly over dice and playing 


cards through his agent Lawrence 
Squibb should surely have been 
discussed, even if to be discounted. 




Laud is necessarily de- 
w the Primate's own and 
JJ™ correspondence. The 
between Cottington 
ft' Allard Weston, Earl of 
^m,b Fnmc!s , Windebauk. 
fci|™J es our knowledge ol 
u aR«nal groupings inside 
government exceedingly 
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t 
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even though it was to prove some- 
what mistaken, this does suggest a 
greater degree of forward planning 
on Buckingham's part- than is often 
assumed. His fluctuating relations 
with Buckingham do indeed prob- 
ably provide the key to Cottington's 
political standing in tho 1620s. At 
the same dine the inception and 
ripening ■ of his friendship with 


On the timing and significance of 
Cottington's final conversion to 
Rome and (presumably simulta- 
neous) SpanfoIEzatiou Professor 
Ilnvran is loss . conclusive, unavoid- 
ably so in view of the meagre 
evidence other than hostile gossip. 
Did Francis Cottington's career 
affect die broader course of his- 
tory ? Paradoxically, the cause of 
the Stuart monarchy probably suf- 
fered less harm from his and his 
ally Weston’s services than from 
those of their critics — the great 
exponents of Thorough. 


lll.Nitv l lent w 1 1 7. 1 1-. 1I1 t„r) : 

The Parliamentary Diary of 
Narcissus kill Hell. 169]'-l(i<J.? 

538pp. Clarcmluii l’rc.s : Oxford 
University Press. CIO. 

Whatever dim his ju.iy he held about 
tie literary acliievenicnls of 1 lie 
ihird ipiurier ol the twentieth con 
wry,, it hns been ;i veritable silver 
■ige in English liisiurical research. 
Irnnsailnmlc sclml.ivsliip and fman- 
cial aid have been powerful factors 
in iUlitinini’ pies eilL standards. 
Yule’s UL-neniiiiy ii well known, it ml 
now the University ol" Iowa has 
spared Hc-nry IToi wn/ for a year in 
which to disinter a neglected manu- 
script diary in tile Library uf All 
Souls College, where it appears to 
have been disregarded since Its 
presentation to ilu- College In J7H6. 

Lmircli was a niuti of Devon 
whoso 11101 bur perhaps insensitively 
labelled him Narcissus in Imnuiu' of 
lus grand fat her, ami in whom I'm 
fessor Ifni wit/, now adds iliu sole- 
fistic description nf '‘Devonshire, 
man”, lie was a practising lawyer 
and a devoted member of the IIuum* 
nf Common*. In that capacity he 
wrote from November ti, 1691. Ills 
fust day in Parliament as Ml* for 
Sauasli, a remarkable diary which 
contains u very detailed record nf 
debates and speeches in the two 
sessions 1691-2 ami IG92-.L When the 
House was prorogued on October 2fi. 
1693, the diary ceases; l.uttrell was 
then only thirty-six years of age. 

No trace of uny continuation has 
been found, although bis intellec- 
tual activity suggests ilim lie 
would scarcely bavu abandoned his 
meticulous keeping of records. His 
service as Middlesex justice uf the 
Peace between 1693 and 1723, as 
well rs his appointments in several 
other public offices, were no doubt 
time-con suniing, but be is known to 
have bad, In the fino house in 
Chelsea which he purchased for 
£1,200 from the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
“great nnd am living collections of 
English History and Antiquities ", 

After so many years in obscurity, 
Luttreil's parliamentary diary is 
now published for the first time. It 
is the most detailed and informative 
of all records of these critical early 
years of William Ill's reign. The 
other great diarists of the reign, 
Anchltell Grey and later Sir Rich- 
ard Cocks, are not bis superiors In 
descriptive accuracy. On November 


21, H»9I, fur example, the Common* 
ImunnJ uuly locmds the presenta- 
tion uf a Bill in suppress hawkers 
uml pedlars, l.iiiircll, however, no 
doubt with his West Country inter- 
l’j .1 in (lie tnrcfrniit nf his thought, 
iioicd "a I'll it inn from the town uf 
Taunt mi ai-aiiisl Scotch pedlars" 
which, was nrdi-red to be read when 
Hie Bill came op for .Second Rend- 
ing. 

file com inning mid still wholly 
typical loiu'cm uf the House with 
ii< own pi 'em isos ami domestic 
affairs is nlsn demonstrated in the 
diary by Members' demands for 
urn nee about the stale of the 
roof. The King's surveyor, Sir Chris* 
rnpher Wren, who had inspected the 
roof cighi years previously and put 
in limber 10 the extent he had 
though 1 necessary, now viewed It 
again. 

-iiul did not find any nf the 
limber nluunl; or decaved 10 give 
any e.uisi; of fear. . . . Hut tile 
ceiling being piaster nf I'uris and 
n way mil now used, it was not sn 
well 11 1 itler *1 uml. And 1 he ref ore in 
a lecc-ss ol" I'm limiieui hu 1 bought 
it lit to be .diered uml a new 
ceiling made. 

There were the perennial uffrontR 
to PiirluiuiiHit 10 be recorded : 

The Speaker took notice uf a 
packet of seditions papers which 
lie had scut him, which ho be- 
lieved cmiie from Mr Stafford, in 
Bedlam. 1 1 was recommended to 
Sir William Turner, Governor 
thereof, 10 take care that he 
should by no means have pen, 
ink, ur paper, m prevent hi* 
writing such scan da tuns papers. 

Apart from the dignity of the 
House, subsequent events were to 
suggest iinutiicr under lying ground 
for the Speaker’s sensitivity ; for 
ibis was the notorious Sir John 
Trevor who later, in 1695, was 
exposed us financially corrupt and 
compelled to resign. 

The many closely observed des- 
criptions nf procedure, the wisdom 
and folly contained in speeches on 
Ireland, the finances and extrav- 
agances uf the war ngaiusi France are 
hIJ illuminating. What might he 
called Parliament's orange period 
was a crucial time in the realign- 
ment of English politics after the 


Revolution, and Narcissus LuLtreU 
holds up a. clear mirror for those 
who wish to survey the scene. 
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Bonnie Prince 

illustrations. 
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Professor Daiclics, as befits a 
scholar, is accurate in details, apart 
from the curious habit of always 
inserting an “ of " in the title of the 
Earl Marischai. Mr Selby has a 
number of small slips, but the only 
one really calling for correction is 
his ascr ihing the notable defence of 
Blair Custle to the Argyll militia 
instead of the Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers ; “ a cianiatc chief ” (page 37) 
is presumably a misprint. Ho is 
rather more up to date with recent 
research than Professor 1 Dutches, 


Scotland Mr Selby : “ With the t. II. LLOYD : 

. . - ■ rJi M 


exception of the castles at Edin- 
burgh, Stirling and Dumbarton, and 
a few forts In the north, the whole 
of Scotland was now under his 
control." 

For dramatic purposes the peak 
must be high to make the fail more 
tragic. Characterization must be 
similarly handled I 11 contrasts. If 
the prince is to be hero, tho noble 
fjguro of Duncan Forbes, who tried 
to prevent Ids taking the stage, 
must be obscured, and there must 


protection. — T - . 

Caimnnc Is much left by both And gives duo attention to the last . — .- 
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fight in Locb-nan-Uamh. 

Professor Daiches tells -much of 
his story of the rising ill quotations 
front- the familiar racolloctions of. 
participants. This gives It vividness 
and Immediacy bur his selection, 
besides being from Jacobites only, 
.is uncritical. He quotes, fully, tor 
exampla, without any comment, the 
fanciful account of panic 141 London 
In December ■ 1745 written .by 
Chevalier de John st 6110 — who was 
not there and af. whom Henrietta 
Tayler used to say .that not oue 
statement q£ his cpuld be -accepted 
without corroboration. Mr ■ Salto 
digests his material and. tells it in 
his own way— often with very gqod 
effect, as in his gripping account of 
the day unci night before CuHodcn. 
Both books ore well printed, and M/ 
Selby’s is particularly well illus- 
trated. ' . • : ,, 

l*he trouble with almost sir 
historians of ; the '45, as ^hera. JJ 
their blinkered view . oL thetr sub- 
ject, which was after all up more 
than aii episode. This leads once- 
again to , an absurdly exgteentM 
estimate of the position after Pees 
tonpans. Pro fessor .UBiches .. 
^.Caqr^es was now. jrijhe words of r 
the Gbevalier- de Johnstone,^ en- 
tirely, master of the kingdom ..pf. 


once; again be much emphasis on 
" ‘ Gei ” *' l J ‘ 


but none on his really ' brilliant 
tactics, which alone got the High- 
land army to Derby and back again. 
And further, some justification has 
to be found for nil the futile 
bloodshed and suffering caused by 
Prince Charles Edward's selfish 
thirst for glory. Professor Daiches 
makes this attempt 1 

Born in Roiite though he was, ill- 
. educated us -n poteutial British 
; monarch, Ignorant of so much in 
Scottish history, society and lan- 
guage, ha managed in asserting 
his personal claims in Scotland to 
strike something deep in the Scot- 
tish imagination, so that even 
those Scots who did pot come out 

I for libn In 1745 and who actually 

opposed him felt something of his 
appeal. ; ‘ ; 

ft would bo very difficult to find 
the smallest evidence of that 

II appeal" in contemporary writings. 
Sentimental Jacob itism ,dW not- 
appear tlU r^l JwobMm} was 
safely dead, and Prpfosior Daldtes ; 
L right. In finding' Its earliest 
expression Is some of the worst 
lines of Robert Burns. : But wliat 
begirt than is stiU Uvely ogojigh,. it 
seems* to welcome any ce-telliiig of 
tite old tale. • v-j; ; X. • 


The Movement of Wool Prices in 
Medieval England 

75pp. Cnmbridgo University Press. 
Paperback, £1.90. 

The price series presented in the 
statistical appendix to T. H. Lloyd’s 
The Movement of Woof Trices in 
Medieval Enetarnl (which appears as 
supplement no 6 of The Ecanumfc 
History Review) have been derived 
parLly from the Beveridge material, 
partly from Thorold Rogers, and 
partly direct from 


manuscript. 
;e tei 

Hie problems of uslnn 
sources, followed by a consiuerntion 


:rl pi 

sources. The thirty-page text dis- 
cusses the problems of uslnn these 


of contracts in the wool trade nnd 
the price lists compiled by foreign 
merchants. In discussing the demo- 
graphic ami monetary influences 
which affected the prices, Mr Lloyd 
argues that in the thirteenth century, 
with a growing European population, 
the "demand tor wool was probably 
outrunning supply ; while in the 
later Middle Ages the greater full in 
wool prices Ilian in those of .wheat 
reflected the decline in exports, 
which was not sufficiently compcii- 
snted by the demand uf home clurh 
manufacturing. 

There follow some interesting re- 
marks on (bo growth of sheep 
farming In' the luter 1 Middle Ages 
with Its much-discussed - conse- 
quences af enclosure, depopulation, 
and . deserted villages. Mr Lloyd 
points out that losses experienced 
in sheep farming on two estates, the 
duchy of Lancaster and ' Bruton 
priory In Gloucestershire, sln)w that 
sheep were far. from . being profit- 
able 1 for landlord? in -the fifteenth 

T.i li ... 1; 1 - . 


population ; and, while wool prices 
may have been adequate for peasant 
wool clips, they failed to meet the 
higher costs of estate production. At 
no time in the fifteenth century, 
and certainly not before the 14609, 
Mr Lloyd argues, was the price high 
enough to encourage landowners to 
shift from corn to wool. Those who 
did so were impelled by desperation 
rather than prospects of profit ; 
with the difficulty in finding ten* 
ants for some arable land the alter* 
native was to leave lund idle or use 
it for. sheep pasture; and, he con- 
cludes, .those townships which were 
depopulated to moke way Cor sheep: 
were already fur gone In -decay ' 
before 1 the change wus affected— che- 
sliecp ii is posse sped onTy the-' last 
re mu inn ig survivors. 
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Crime in short 


Power politics fhe producer’s part 



M VUtit-KV Al.f.INHILUl : 

Hu- Allinglmiii niitiiliiiff 
2 IUii|i. Cluiliii uml Wirnliri. (. 2 . 10 . 
Tiii'sij sit i hi hy llu* late 

Mill K**r >■ AllingJuini arc’ vuricii and 
rlr , .« , r. t*i'< t*ii L'i'rio. IPs n pity Hint 
tin.* (lines ul' nrigiiiui [iiiiilic.‘iittf»i 
uri'L'ii'i api'Oiidt'd. 


IMI KKI- Al'DI.MAHS • 

Th«* Do lieu It* lltisl of Dentil 

17‘ijhi. iivim LuiiK. n. or.. 

The low n nf (iuriuu, whore the evil, 
urisLucruLu Linvellet in jewelry bus 
been s-ymltulirajly killed, is variously 
iiiilii m t*il ,ts firing riglii in flic* liciri 
[if iJil* Mini Ii, in ilu- snnthcasi nl 
iiiins, in ilu: Massif uml in Aiu. 
A nil u IYiiiii this siirpiising gengru- 
pliital Ldiifnsitii}, l’ieire Amlenictrs's 
JiHesI story nf aiiionius, fond-loving 
his|teL'tni I 1 i mind is a.*, evocatively 
emntinir.il .is ever. 


I VIM A I.AMIIIN : 

Murder Without (ring 
23fipp. Gnlluuc/. 1 ( .{If] 

Nm only tin- ii i csisiiiili* eiidi. illi- 
niums of liigli Imaiit-i’ under the 
iiuftis nf John Thauliei and tile 
Slouite Gii.iruniy Trust inn, as 
always, some solid novel iiifniniaiion 
its well. Nils t i mo a limn ire- hockey. 
There is, nf rcnirse. iminlei and iis 
dctecliini, ion. 


iv r 1 1 1 i he young Inn ti lie>il(!iy distaste 
I'm ilieir rliiy-fimletl idols. Ruth 
Kendeirs latesl is us good as ever; 
site arid kills Peters have very 
similar and rquaJly likuhle gifts for 
this kind nf delct'liutl- 


i-'K ANCI 1 CilltllMMl ; 


Parana 


20fipi>. Turin: Kiimiiili. I. . 1 , 001 1 . 


I.I SI.liV I-.C.VM : 

Paper C'litist* 

2.llpp. Gntliiiu:.. i I .NO. 

One nf Lesley Kjjun’s Jesse l-itiketi 
stein stories : people and dogs Riui- 
iiiRly trying ; central crime, nbcuit 
wti .ipjnii enily silly spinster with an 
intelligent linhliy, is a good one. 


THOMAS PATRICK MC.MAIIO.N : 

The Issue of the Rislmp's lllimd 
256pp. Collins. £1.70. 

For Illy first nf tvliai is m he a series 
feat tiring an Aineiicun Rf bishop 
and a tnuglily sensitive I* n nest a ill 
private eye*. Mr Me Mult on has a very 
pretty set-up indeed: hii American 
girl, the iliiiigliic-r of a top crime 
operator, apparent ly has the stig- 
mata. There arc those who wain to 
groom her for an all-American saint, 
with all the profits that could accrue. 
Tim bishop, l»ui:<*il by koine, does 


IJU.I. SHANNON : 

With I til enl Mi Kill 
255pp. (inllnuc/. Ll.fiU 

Aunt her Los Angeles Uoiuicidu 
Si|iiad story with Luis Mcndowi lend- 
ing. The pile-uii of crime improves 
huL there is, this time, a sour mile 
about Kurnpe. 


JOYCK SIIC 15 i 


imt, uml prupnses a snairh. The story- 
telling is first-class, mul effectively 


tact Ini with its diffieiiii l lie* me. 


ANNI-: HOI.DJIN : 

Tin: Ctrl on the fU-urli 
ittfpp. Matnii Hail. J. I.N5. 
SupeilUiallv. a frigliicitud-ivoinaii 
mor.v. alimii a New Zeakuid wife who. 
while her husband is in I'airope, gels 
hack in her painting and falls into n 
iiiiielsirmn of ti.i.-.i.v young people. 
Hut it proves in he a cleverer story 
than Iiii-refy rli.it, uml finally very 
nasty indeed. 


DOt U *f. AS OKCII.1. : 

The '* .fusil is " Pursuit 
Ij'.tpp. Macmillan. £1.7 ». 

This shore iltrillei, about an auiaLeiir 
Inigliunter living near Canties who 
falls foul of a corrupt young gang, 
makes gfoud use of both tin- icrruin 
mid the hero's capncilit-s. 


Moscow by Nightmare 
190pp. Collins. £.1.80. 

A nuivc link* American wife in Mos- 
cow harks hack to her own Kussinn 
forebears and believes that she, un- 
like oilicrs. can make real human 
Russian contacts. Of course she dis- 
covers. tliir. being ait American hook, 
1 lint simple American loving-kiiid- 
nesS is, to the Russians, there only 
for exploiting. Bui the kick .in the 
tail is snur and fur from naive. 


ji;.\N sti'kiis : 
Hear Laura 


DAVID JORDAN ; 

Nile (ft'eeri 

2-Wp|»- Michael Jusepli. CJ SI). 
Iilteniutioii.il banking proving 
wonderfully exciting, and much 
more informatively sophisticated 
than the secret service, with Lord 
Magnus, here, *t father-figure to out- 
paLernalive any mere C or M. David 
Jordan's second excellent thriller 
cenlrcs tin a merdinnt bank's poten- 
rial^ mmister-Eoan to Egypt, and is 
devised with excepLinunl cleverness, 
cn wring our every guess with 
uiuilher strange secret. 


HOC Ml PARKI.S ; 

Tin* L u uni ians 
2 Y*pp. Consiahle. C 2 . 

A corrupf Lniulou wnrld of fi.miic 
uverst role bed pulicuinuii, pop cttJ- 
jure at its ugliest, and a well moan- 
j«g report er trying to make sense of 
it all ; an all-riglu imigliie. 


DIANA RAMS* A V : 

Deadly Discretion 
LflZpp. Collins. £1.70. 

An ahftvc-avcvage frightened-girl 
story set in New York. 


r.bpp. Macmillan. LI T-. 

Jean Stubbs ha*, succeeded in iliac 
most difficult genre, ilia historical 
past iclie, with a novel of upper- 
liiiddlo-cluss domestic death in lulu- 
Victorian Hoglajnl. Slie has smiiothly 
mastered the miuuliue of her period 
mill confined tier characters nearly 
within its possibilities, while still iit- 
(lividiiali/.iitg each one. Her luspcc- 
tor [.intuit, clever, imlcfatiguble, 
just, is a fine creation, mul so ure iho 
servants uf the liouseluild whole thu 
poisoned master died. AltogeLlier. a 
liigltlv successful small luitr ile fmce. 


Ptii’ttihi, Frnnco Cordero's I'lini tli 
navel, named ul'ici a sixteenlh 
century dance which develops in 
four “ (piurters ". IJoiv the* dance is 
life itself, and the action develops 
run nd four ligtires — Piero Leu*, an 
uiiscrupu louts lawyer who lives nut 
his savage vocation for success to the 
full, his wife f.isa, who lives pain- 
fully and fulteringly in the- shadow 
of her husband, trying to scrape to- 
gether . a life uml moral code of her* 
own. Giuiico, who dissipates money 
and health in u (piesi for the enjoy- 
ment fund celebration ) of womeii, 
and Aligi, an adolescent buy of uu- 
usuul courage and intelligence, too 
innocent to resist an environment of 
crude egoism mid masked hypocrisy. 

Parana offers an except inn ally 
penetrating view in cmss-aectiun of 
the politicul and social iuhstaticu of 
contemporary Italy. The power 
nexus, uml the abject conformity 
mid even sexual frustiaiion it leads 
to, are seen through the minds of 
one ol t tlu* four figures in the 
" dunce In the end- the .system 
absorbs Piero I.ete as one of its own 
creatures, destroys Lisa m orally, 
leaving her a vicriui to Lesbian 
advances, allows (ilauco in live as a 
marginal figure serving lJu.- inter- 
ests of the dominmu ir.iriv l».v doing 
intellectual piece-wml: ", and 
physically liquidates Aligi, wlm lias 
g'ven evidence again si the killer u[ 
a left -wing Inwyec whose pieseme 


socteiy. Puliticiaiu, i ud L a J 

c ® ,lea suw, 

aubn.ii in the impaiiS rff- 
venient truth, whose !£. 
covers n spectrum rf S 
cnluilaled violence \ n g 

Stuie, (.overnmem and u 'J 
abandon their institutional , V 
favour of private interests 
most sordid kind, and those r* 

*pr 1 ® «v e the insiiioi 
are either forced to resign, iiki 
who leaves her teaching job j 
when the. situation demidS^ 
with Aligi, are “ suicided”, s 

After a slow start Puma m 
up to u crescendo of man! 
emoLiunnl involvement, in 1 1 
and successful mixture of dii! 
and violence. 

^ The sexual fuiitu-iies of fL. j 
Cl an co especially ar c cnovtrdi 
great skill, and the failure du 
two io meet or accept e-nii atk-r 
the end of the bonk, each tan 
downtrodden to imagine ifa,; 
other would respond, is a p«i.n 


David 0. Sdznick 
■ j by Rudy Behlmer 
Macmillan. £5.95. 


tragedy equal to liie" fall '.f J 

fi'illll 1 1 in i-irtiV I,:.. I 


— -nil -i 

from the city’s higher b, 
arranged by the hired tiw’i 


— c-" ■ "*■ ""sv liny a 

persuade him to get in ilu-im 1 
“ show them the way ". j 
'i’he relationship hi-iu«n li 
and Lisa I.ete. too, is pn-.l 
with great psychological mua-ifl 
subtlety, and dcnmnsirdtiv ii 
that Parana is a fn-sli adnwl 
Signor Cordern's jlieadv t-l 
uchieveini'nis us ,i untrlLi n 


,^-dwer has always been hard 
'•i in the writings of film liis- 
, and theoreticians. The main 
-, 1 s that ho just does not fit 
jjto any respectable pattern, 
-■make matters worse, creative 
■us who leave their mark on 
iis more strongly than any 
rode person involved, from 
aaiir and writer down, are not 
taivn ia France, where most 
fa fashionable film theory 
iijpg The famous “ auteur 11 
v-iblnt creation may well bo 
j far wrong, at least as a 
ia:d for something we all feel 
iiia distinction between the 
dihe craftsman, but it prob- 
atds to be modified by 
we of the possibility that 
a other than the director 
inhe oiifettr— a writer, a star, 
iiMtuaic designer, but, above 
[i producer along the lines of 

i ll Sdznick, 

itfcugh Sdznick in the course 
nreer employed u number of 
kidicd directors — Alfred 
Uf, King Vidor, George 
k Vittorio de Sica, among 
h-iis producing permeated 
p;inof his films, to the extent 


mo uiuij) iu uic vaikiii 

u would nearly always think 
Va as Selznlck films first 
btmost. This is notably 
f Utmost famous film Gone 


i bh miiak gamuiis liim uunc 

IVifld, which though 
W to Just one director, Victor 


Sdznick was famous, nr uniuiious, 
in Hollywood for his memoranda. 
Tli rough uti t tliiity yems nf invnlvo- 
ntetu in film prodticiini) lie kept tabs 
on every aspect of his films, pouring 
out an endless stream of suggestions, 
commands, observations. He could 
not resist interfering ; but then, inter- 
fering was his job. He wanted the 
best possible results, and worked 
tirelessly to* get them. Of course 
his judgment c>f what the best results 
might be was fallible, but one would 
have to admit that he was right at 
least as many times as lie was wrong. 
To read the live-page memo in 
Hitchcock about the deficiencies of 
Lite first draft script nf Rebecca is in 
receive a vivid and enlightening 
lesson in constructive criticism, and 
one which Hitchcock, himself 
famously a master of script con- 
struction. must really have lcmnt. 
But nothing was too small for Selz- 
nick’s attention : on another pace we 
find him commenting oil the size of 
Clark Gable's collars in Gone With 
the Wind, suggesting that they 
should be made slightly larger : " The 
trick about collars on any man with 
a large neck, a trick which should be 
known to any costumer, is to make 
the collars slightly large so that they 
don't press against the neck und 
make it look as though It is bulging.” 
By and large Rudy Behlmer has 
done a splendid job of selection and 
compression. Inevitably there are 
some loose ends: plans are mooted 
but then disappear from view, and 
we never know whether they were 
put into operation or not (there 
are some particularly irritating 


mm lung ho iivcr-annolatcs, explain- 
ing i*o fere iico.s which shun Id hardly 
need explanation fm any literate 
person. 

1 he overall effect nf the honk 
■s m create renewed respect for 
Sel/nick himself and for the kind 
of producer he represents. One can 
understand flint he might well he 
infuriating to people working with 
him ; one can also understand why 
he inspired devotion sufficient for 
ntany to come back and work with 
him over and over again. Every 
stage of his career is covered ill a 
coherent narrative, through his early 
years at Paramount and RUO, his 
first heyday at M-G-M. where us 
Louis B. Moyer's son-in-law he ran 
into quips like “ the son-in-law also 
rises ", but managed to make Dinner 
at Eight, David Copperfiehl and A mi a 
Karenina, among others, and then 
his years as an independent, crowned 
by Gone With the Wind but includ- 
ing nlsn Nothing Sacred, Rebecca, 
Duel in the Sun and The Third Man. 

The bonk really does not much 
illuminate the recurrent pattern 
in Sl- I / nick's professional life where- 
by lie, though obviously obsessively 


DONALD RICHIE : 


Japanese Cinema 

Film Style and Matin mil Clin racier. 


250pp. Seeker mid Warburg. fJ.2:j, 


Donald Richie's pre-eniincnre in the 
Anglo-Saxon world as n critic of the 
Japanese cinema has no parallel in 
other fields or in other countries. Up 
to now bis works have received u 
generally uncritical and appreciative 
welcome. This is only fair, In view of 
his important role in bringing the 
wanders of one of the world's great 
cinema culnires to the nttemiuit of 
a small number of cinephilctt in ilie 
Anglo-Saxon countries. But perhaps 
the time has come to register the fact 
that many of his critical and 
methodological assumptions are 
highly questionable. 

The most obvious thesis which is 
open to question is Mr Richie's 
claim that Akirn Kurosawa is not 


Having ignm-cd ilita i'ulI, be ii i licit, 
able to state: “ One m.iv . . . arrange 
Japanese direct ms uji «> kind oC 
scale in which 0 /n would represent 
the e.MreniR light, . ■ ml Kurosawa 
the extreme left." Such a mystifica- 
tion could only be dfred iu a 
context of Dual ignorance about 
Japan. 


This elevation and transformation 
nf Kurosawa is mat died by Mr 
Richie's demotion mid transforma- 
tion of Mizoguchi, njie of the ele- 
ments of whose cinema, lie claims, 
is "the acceptance of feudal 


values". To Miy ihui of iho nv.m 
wlm made .S'uiishu Duuu (Sans/io the 
Huilifl) ami SI tin- In-ike Mnnogatari 
tNeio Tales of the Taira Clan ) Is 
highly bivurre. 


Indeed, in spite of Ills subtitle, 
Mr Richie doesn't, provide tho 


only a “ completely great ” director, 
but one of the two greatest Japan- 
ese directors, along with Yasujiro 


dedicated to film-making, surpris- 


ingly often set up entire productions 
only to sell them, lock stock and 


Tree surgery 


DIDVANN1 AKI'INO : 


JAMBS AVOtin s 
Norlh Bent 


lliKidjgio t IVnte 
l-IOpp. Milan : Ri/zoli. 


homo and passes t hi oueiui'-'t 
picturesque .spiiiiti.il .ldvemi tj 
the city. Kinully he visits ai I 
People’s Home rmi h.v.uuuv'i 
he goes into an inner coumr*i 


RUTH RLNDKl.I. : 

Some Lie und Some Die 
191pp. Hutchinson. HI 

Murder ut a pop festival outside a 
NinaH country town, solved by Chief- 
Inspector Wexford who Iihs a way 


185pp. Hutchinsmi. £1.9:1. 

Readers who enjoy the Culii'oniiun 
police novels nf Dell Sliiiuuon, Les- 
ley Egan, etc, nmy well like this 
Scottish police-procedural even 
more. The crimes are as authentic, 
the policemen more so, and the 
police domesticities united. 


Giovanni Arpiun’s eighth novel, Ran- 
dagio d Perm' i A Hero lias mi llnmc) 
transposes varimis events in the 


kisses the ground. A n«?e spr*-- 
mii'iicti lou sly from the cjiii.I 
grows in a gicat height. ‘pm-, 
wonderful perfinnc and tp*’ 
The old people with H', 
Cii imn dies ilie same nigh!-/' 
words " Follow your heari '• 
Rundagio e Fcroei- 
successful in making rwtn 
Inarticulate need tu f'«d t 
contact. Tlte link' 1 , 
storv are cleverly achieve 
the ‘ novel defines, well ** 
obscure, generally inetiecH 
tions of good people ta w ' , 
siblc degradation of toy " w ■ 
cut-throat rivalry. 
cliques and industrial comply 
little belter than onajj^l 
Its weakness is Hal \t stop - 
Inquiring into die « c «l. ^ 

and ideological roj* « *J- 
situation. Inevitably, 

(«i nan's Iasi **?"*?* t 
did but isolated tpi***- 


was actually directed 
iiM three others as well 
: Sd/nlck’s constant super- 
iwd worked through an army 
-a, designers, photographers, 
A virtually the only element 
tie continuity being provided 
-idc himself: that the result- 
'll as coherent 38 it is, mid as 
nl on just about every level 
.'.nut be credited to Selznick 
mtclse. The question is. bow 
in it? And to that question a 
Vj] ’ and detailed answer is 


examples of this connected with 
Selzmck’s frequent replacement of 
directors, without mention on the 


directors, without mention on the 
credits of the films concerned, to 
obtain results rather nearer his 
heart's desire — film historians would 


reaflv like to know, for instance, 
whether George Cukor actually did 


reshoot the renunciation scene in 
The Prisoner of Zen da). But generally 
when some gap seems now to lie 
itnfillable, like the whole question 


only to sell them, lock stock and 
barrel, to someone else to entry 
through ; there seems to be an un- 
resolved contradiction here which 
Mr Behlmer does not succeed in 
explaining. On the other hand, he 
might well reply that it is not his 
aim to do mnie than let Sdznick 
speak for himself — and iliat he does, 
loud and dear. The bonk is a mine 
of fascinating and valuable informa- 
tion for any lull history nf American 
lilm-making, and is even, in the 
intervals from its professional pre- 
occupations, an occasionally touch- 
ing picture of tho private man. His 
letter of August 9, 1939, to his then 
wife is tunny ami easy and true — a 
model, in fact, of what a love letter 
should be. But then Memo hns many 


of Cukor's replacement on Gone 
With the Witut, Mr Behlmer plays 


unexpected pleasures as wetl as its 
expected values. Not least, it is 


fair with its and lets us know wlmi 
the lucks in the archives are. If 


thoroughly readable from first to 
l.r.i: of now many film books can 
one- sav iltaiV 


Ozu. In Itis hierarchy Kcnji Mizogu- 
clii figures a good way below these 
two, and is given far less space than 
Kurnsowu. Yet in France, for exam- 
ple, the late Aiulrt* Bazin once 
wrote to Francois Truffaut: “Un- 
questionably anyone who prefers 
Kurosnwu (to Miznguchl) must bo 
incurably blind...." So far, this 
difference of o pin inn might be just 
a question of taste — although 

Bazin’s opinions have, on the whole, 
stood the lest of time and rigorous 
scrutiny rather well. 

But Mr Ritchie's estimate of 
Kurosawa depends on h political- 
cultural assessment of Kurosawa 
which has no proven hosts iu fact. 
Fan I W ilie men has written: “ rt is 
largely due to Mr Richie that Kuro- 
sawa is the best known Japanese 
director in the angla-saxon coun- 
tries, where this conservative Japan- 
ese uiuralist is regarded as n 
progressive humanistic liberal." 
That puts it well. In The Japanese 
Cinema Mr Richie gives no inkling 
of the fact that Kurosawa is consid- 
ered in J.ip .111 to belong to the tight 
(which L where he docs belong). 


mr kiciiic (locsii t. provide tho 
reader with the culiuml background 
and In for unit ion on which to build a 
critical judgment of the Japanese 
cinema. He doesn't fill in the details 
nf i lie extrnnrdiinirily vigorous cli- 
mate in posrwur Japan, which has 
involved major clashes within tho 
film studios, lively ilehates between 
intellectuals amt film critics and an 
uufliiggingly political atmosphere in 
the cinema, as in till ihe nits. The 
neglect uf the organ i/mlun nf the 
film industry is pm ticulurly unfm 1 * 
lu mile in view of recent moves by 


the biggest arms manufacturers in 
Japan, Mitsubishi, in lake over a 
Inrgc section of the film business. 


Mr Richie* seems not only to imply 
that there can be no such thing as 
good left-wing films, but la fall to 
u tide rsl mul iho process by which 
someone of the left makes a film, 
Discussing Tadaslii Imui, he conn- 
ter poser, his “political affiliations” 
to “ his genuine cum passion ", This 
uncomprehending approach to left 
wing directors goes together with a 
resolutely non-das:: miiuiik* towards 
the key components of Japanese 
culture. The two rypes of Japanese 
theatre, Noli and Kabuki. mo pre- 
sented as [hough they *,imp]y ex- 
isted in some kind of i-iherealized 
space — a spare inm which Mr 
Richie .tl.it would like m pin iho 
Japanese dnem.i. 


story of Christ ini a a i uruemporury 
sotting. After starting mil as nil 
orthodox imulci'ii novel, it develops h 
sedentary longing Tor good into a 
desperate at tempi in find a place for 
charity ill a modern city. 

A r pi no’s liverynian-Chrisi is an 
amiable giant, called Giiiuii, happily 
married to a placid shock-ubsorbet 
of a wife, Otonu. built on the same 
scam as himself. Both feel a grow- 
ing sense of emptiness in the 
automatism mid rupurUy of their 
poisoned city (Milan) mid fur some 
time have been cycling round the 
streets at dead of night, changing 
lim slogans painted on walls from 
messages of flute to messages like 

»on aro Judas" m “ Reaper I 
nature. Don’t kill your complexes “. 

Co uiiii's crisis deepen*;, he leaves 


SF in short 


fVII.MAM IfjmtTCUKKf, ■ 
Gray Mutters 


IbOpp. tiulluuc/.. £1.80. 

The gray mutters under observation 
arc the brains of humans, stored in 
vats and landed by robots who mali- 
ciously torment iJielr charges. Un- 
fortunately, despite* a certain pan- 
ache that commands attention, the 
plot is also somewhat disembodied. 


landscape of revenge and pumiom. 
To many the whole paranormal affair 
might seem an extraordinary mish- 
mash of now and old literary* ideas. 
Couched in interior Moreockinn 
prose, with confusion absolute. But 
there arc obviously some who like 
things that way. 


Rather mine inioi'csimg than the 
"lories die him: Ives are the lengthy 
asides Dr Asimov lias inserted. These 
include the incidental intelligence 
that his famous Three Laws of 
Robotics were in fact worked out by 


.. — ...... ■■ *- in lull nuiseu our oy 

the above-mentioned John Campbell 
—a bombshell indeed [ 


lie star from San Simeon 


Marxisant 


I Whence guiles : 

Davies 

j 1 ' v H. Allen. £3.50. 


357pp. Peter Owen. £3.95. 


iKl QUINN : 
fynl Sin 

1 % H. Allen. £3. 


thing sha subsequently did. But not Jean, will recall. 1 here are parts uf ARTHUR SIAHX : 

even Hearn's money and intliicnce A/nnon Davies which are perhaps 

could have kept her at the top for sn overloaded with linns*; undated detail, 01 uroueno 

long if she had really had nothing to but it is a fault on the right side; at 357 nn p e[cr Owen £3 95 

offer a public that was, in those days, least Mr Guiles does not assume, like llw ’ 

by no means starved of irue star most of filmdoni’s biographers, that 

quality. And in fact it seems that he is addressing an audience of idiots Being the son of a famous father is 
Hcarst's influenco was more of a lia- completely unconcerned with his not an easy role to ploy, and Arthur 
bility than an asset, particularly in subject except on the level of sensa- Marx has spent most of his life try- 

_ .1 I.a mtisnuAMflu fSmiul ifiili-nfllisni. TllP hnlflllCft he I 110 (A AcrnnA hiiSnn rfacrfihptl (ic (nn 


press inns nf filial pieiy. the* pot I rai t 
of Grmtcho ilmr eineigcs is not a 
very attractive 011 c. 


The prose is at times lyrical, at others 
savagely lucid, but all too often the 
narration rambles nn wiili no uppar- 


cm purnose other than taking a wild 
sulii'irnl swipe at the world we live 


ROGFjR 7M.AZNY : 

Jack of , Shadows ' 4 . 

207 pjt. Faber and Puhcr. .£2. 

Roger. Zeluiny bus become something 
nf a cult figure among modern fan- 
tasy uficionadns in the United 
States- This is another of his extruva- 
gnm fables set ui a. quusi-medluvat 


KliNNETfl RUI.MRR (lidUor) : 

New Writings in SP 21 

189pp. Si dg wick and Juck-ioii. £1.75. 

John Carnell's death has clemlv not 
adversely affected the itigh standard 
thul New Writings established under 
his direction. As usual the innod- 
spectrum is wide. 'Hie two best enn- 
tnbutions cqme from the oxtremos : 
Hnrry Harrison at his witty boat and 
a sinister sequence from Sydney J. 
Bounds. ' 


GENE WOI.PH : 

The Pifth llettd uF Cerberus 
244pp. Gollancz. £1.9(1. 

Lxcepi for the odd outstanding 
novel, the short story and novellu 
■Vi? ni , ,H ^ ,e l * ,e forms must suited to 
Gena Wolfe demousi rates hnw 
' ! L l, y * ,BS oiastered the latter 
with three linked hut dissimilar 
tales, each excellent, sensitive and 
mucli enhanced hy its compactness. 


Trouble spots 


BIMGPRIED 8 TANDER : 
f.eopurd in Die Sun 
207pp. Golhincz. £1.90. 


The sentimental 1 old 
protect the leopard [«{ y 
nraaniTpH to -destroy it-., t, * 


CTESlfromNLB 

and Shced and Ward 


POLITICAL POWER AMD 
HO DIAL CLASSES 
Kieos Poulantena (£5.76) 

A olaflaiu of Marxist political 
^twlyais and confrontation with 


The [tan of J. W; Campbell *' 

278pp. Sid g wick and Jackson. £2.25, 
This collection is strictly fur hostal- 
gic old -school SF Fans. The author 
\fOit doubtless the excellent innova- 
tive editor that his stable of writers 
frequently avows, but his own' stories 
(even the recent ones) arc somewhat 
dated. Surviving Boys' Own ad- 
venturers will, however, love the 
gangly Cany median? und the my 
guns. 


WILSON TUCKER : 

The Time Masters ' 

186pp. Gollancz. £1,8(1. 

A nearly-iminnrtal liuter-day Crusne 
stranded on Earth for. ten thimsand 
years provides the haws for Wilson 
Tuckers new novel. The talc and 
Its telling arc. generally « good deal' 
superior to most of its kind ; dis- 
appointingly. there is, the ntanda- 

f° r ? Jf 1 ■bom nd-Jack-jiimpcd- 


' Six years ago Nadine Gordimef, talk- 
ing of South Africun .writers under 
censorship, said ; 

Any piece of writing that thrusts 
deep into life, here, will find it- 
s«f not in the bookshops and 
libraries, but In the desk-drawer, 
waiting, as the work of many 
writers did in Germany and Russia, 
fur times to change, and for the 
dialogue in which truth begins, to 
bo hoard again. Only 1 then shall 
we be able to speak of a South 
African literature.' 


protect the leopom * .. y 
organized to destroy 
Bennett's husbaad, f 

•a novelist (by * r l^ 0 k'cJlM 
dence ha.wW 

"in the'Ud 
ndstrees in a Hg . 


.. comic but, •JJJ'f irwS- 


a misfortune for a 
i-Tpr to be fictionalized 
kw,?! Senuis. Who ever 
?J UF ci a , ny Wfi y but through 
^ Shakespeare, whatever 

sffTS ra f y tel1 us to the 

t n, 5 lJ wlw ever thinks of 
* r .**vt as Susan 
id til K»w? The 

‘ui™ but Sr *SP n h be J Qved > in ' 

Ul » K,., fo,ced ‘town the 

■^*at thaf is un- 

^“Sptv hn * 1 ° V days> 

ti SE yhour ? in the empty 

1 todrnm U -V V j l nhwanted 
jigsaw du2- 
I Z& *11* w eu bo a lost 
though the 
i^luioifni 08 * 6 f^hgb reflec- 

^resK nf u e8s Qrae M un ‘ 

l(E Hearst’s folly San 

Ait tefy st \ u . d ® ,iot ^ aik 

l ,( us hanlfl i 5 ° visitors, some 

Placed a alant. 


unity uiuii «ji i/ummiouj , -- — r , , "**•*** 

the sound era, when lie apparently tioiml journalism. The balance lie Ingtc 
became preoccupied with the idea achieves between the a professional of Gr 

1 j . i ... ,iian elm rm-anr nf \fiirinn nauips min her. i.itnid 


to escape being described as “ son 


that comedy, in which up to then s it 
had always excelled, was not worths 
of her, and began to see her Insteac 
playing such roles as Marie Antoni 
ette. 


tne tuca acmevL-s ueiwucn me uitMiuiiH. Di Grouclio As the title of his bonk 
0 then she career of Murion Davies and t her, witnesses, he has not been very suc- 
lot worthy after all, equally fascinating private cessfui. The chip is still firmly nn his 
ier Instead life with Hearst is exemplary, and shoulder, even if lie does now wear 

. .1 irnnnrnl a mnHal rtf ...Uk .. !.. 


iifu with Hearst is exempiaiy, ami shoulder, even If lie does 
the book is in general a model of it with a certain defiance, 
what such books should be. _. . , 

If Marion Davies has lacked chain* k 


Cieurlv lie Is not the easiest of 
fathers, but then someone who writes 
the kind of things Arthur Marx 
writes about Grouclio is clearly 
nut the easiest of snns. Grouclio had 
his lawyers working overtime before 
Lhe publication nf Li/l* with Groucho. 
mid the book only finally achieved 
publication tluough Arthur Marx's 
double-crossing (Ins own word) of his 
father. 


His first attempt to make a name apparently 
fr himself, rather than live with a viTill be on ! 


Marion, at least, seems never to . If Marion Da vies has tacked 1 chain- fof himse|f rather than Uve with a 

have made the mistake of over- pious and expositors in the pas name was an appendage of his 
estimating her talent j or, for that thirty jeuLARl t ]l 0 l VL_r ul 5 ?p s Kn e nl « father’s, was as a tennis-player. He 

matter, of under-estimating it. She dently det ^ n ^J 1 |¥ n f him* even if l)ecanie very good at Die game and 

kuew that most of her films actually shall not be satd of him . even it 0|)ce actua ]f y ^ eat Jack Kramer in a 

made money for Hearst ; she knew no one fl J? d Q ^i e _ tournament : the newspaper headline 

that the uou-Hearst press was, by P{« ure . S S ’satisfac- line read “ Son of Grouclio scores up- 

the time of her triumphant dObut plained « self nortrait ” is set ,vIn over Kra^or". He wrote a 

in talkies, as enthusiastic as any. “on at 1 ® His sei pomait is noyel cB]Ied The 0rdea i af W iUie 
paper in the Hearst stable. -And written. with 1 all ilie tricks of t fancy n ,. oinu ollIv tD find it biUed ‘' The 


SSr^l^5r*fl5U-:tta* too 'attention ; toe -«W « «ajSES m, 

making her last to mis nsvchoanalvsis. with the recurrent He scents fu 


In . narrating this incident he 
apparently assumes that the reader 
will be on his side. On the Contrary, 
it seems perfectly reasonable (what 4 
ever the legal position) that Groucho 
should object to the Quoting of a 
letter he had written to bis son when 
his marriage with Arthur Marx's 
mother was breaking up. But 
here, and elsewhere 111 the book, 
Arthur Marx is apparently oblivious 
to questions of what used tu be colled 


good taste. 'Not that Hollywood wb 
ever noted for- such ohl-fasbionc 


" ,a S ng t “£6 t .U'w SSffJff ^erecurrent ■ He sce „ 13 finally to l,avo accepted 
"Wj rullea makes a ugitre of “ the boy ”, bis own youth- his destiny os inevitable— Indeed, 

please herself. Mr Guiles maK -A j nrtn 6 i ^gneer. flittinK through nositivelv to have exploited it. first 


aoadetnli! aoriiology - rvojn Max 
We bet* And Talcot t Parsons to 
WrJghr Mills and Raymond Aron. 


Translated from ih c French by Timothy 
Q tlat/an end David Ate Lallan 

From nil good bookshops 


ISAAC ASIMOV : • ; , 

Hie Early Asimov. 

£ 10pp. Gollaucz. $2.%%.' •' 

This is: another • section . tbit; will 
fl lid 1 only a ; 1 1 mite d add tone© f aitipng 
Isaac. AcDqiPVs most diehard-Y^uejss: 


1 Klil TIL ROBERTS ; ! ‘ 7 ■ .r 

| Machines and Men 'j , 

286pp. llmchinsoh, : £ 2 . 75 .. 

Tc'ii ctitortainiug stories! Ijave here 
been arbitrarily dfvided m(n two 
categories. Tbe division between the 
. !.two IS blurred, . bvit.rhis is varied, 
; wall-researched . lightweight SF V at 
. llfu-nesl;. .-’ ifL; • 




But censorship need hold tip fear foi* 
such a writer as Siegfried StundoL 
judging by his tame respunse tq. the 
human situation In Jiis country: In 
the Context of South -Africa,' Leopard 
in the Sun is escapist, aiid therefore 
distorts and trivializes. '. i . 

1 Mrs Mandy-Bonnctt, iin eccentric 
English-speaking . white Sbuth Afj-j- 
caivruhs a dMry f ?r m ai. The Bayi tf 
noUquy resott on .the post Cune 
, const, wh^re . a .leopard Attacks ; a 
twelve-year-bid -girl liMidoytag ■ yfith 
■ nej , wealthy Jqhpnn esbu eg ■ 'pirijntl 


once,' but he mm* 
eafiy catch 

clicks of lMS .j^^ jl 
has been . ?; $$ 
tliouah he tries P .J *- 
vocabulary w A 

The ■ hunter, ^ 


u? in tb e niain 

SSBvSfis M**** 


ou ? an Atexan^ 

Sl'Itu nnS^ es, '°2 al <Jareer 
V hate ver to 
Pevict), h er talents 

i;. " 


U l* ehfl would in any OI ms qwn -imuequaur ouu «■•*«*■-, iiiruci, IW I mil Willi WKHV..U, 

it is doubtful that wouia 1 1 8 y it al] rtr s howy, more tfiau * and now with Son of Groucho. Early 

circumstances have to co: ntinu ^ p^tantlous^ and ndtrterHbjy pit Mr Marx refers to the problem 

acting aftw ^wr Stnce reveallnt even -Though wewa. told Jfw living life In the; shadow of a 

years earUer. all the details. pf his awaken- world-famous . gentleman**. _ The 


vl it ties, and anyway Grouclio is per- 
fectly capable of looking after him- 
self. T he re arc some go od an ecdotes, 
Groucholsins and interesting glimp- 
ses of Hollywood celebrities, but tho 
book has a sour, taste. - 
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: The Society of .Authors- -have, tills, 
week: aiyarded nearly £5,000 worth 
of literary prizes . ' ■ Tho Somerset 
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she was no longer up., 
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‘ zen Kane had quite :q 1 


the total obscurity.! 
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retirement, people^ 
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i m u air > ik lie Id ,i safe nsurmp- 
lioii tlim nu true admirer (if KIiikq 
would cunsider a her big any of 
his cele bra led ill us I rations to Atn- 
I m Mil* Philips's “ (jiiiliiiioii iif Vir- 
gil's First K cinque We know how 
deeply I’.ilmcr arid Culvert wera 
ntiivcd by these tiny pictures; and 
in <nir own century they have I men 
described not merely * ns one of 
Hhihe's finest achievements Inn ns 
some of the must satisfying wood- 
cuts ever executed. More over, wo 
ha ire before us the example of Dr 
Thornton, fur whom they were pro- 
duced. win) was so dismayed by 
vdifil be judged in bo linin' want 
of art r I mt he bad four of them re* 
engraved by a more convention id 
band. Three ol these appeared — 
empty and thin beside Blake's own 
work-in the IS21 edition of the 
doctor’s school Virgil. The fourth 
was printed later in the century, 
in Nij It/ic HiMim. a'j evidence that 
a genuine work nf art is impossible 
' niiltu.. it come pure and unadul- 
terated from tbe mind that coil- 
i t-iied it". In fact, Thornton had 
also, it will he recalled, ill lowed the 
Mocks id he reduced In size before 
using l liem fui his book, and there- 
fme before they were sold, in 182f». 
to John l.iniR‘1), the painter who 
l.uuirlied Make mi ihc great Job 
I'tigiMviiigi and iiluslialiotis rn 
haute, and was partly responsible 
fur the- Virgil com mission as well. 

By l.innell, in tv I in sc family they 
remained for ihice generations, 
they tvtre handled, as aim would 
expect, niuio inunpiiiitively. He is 
known , foi example, in have printed 
sets on thin paper which shows the 
design* to advantage. And there was 
a further modification tried out at 
some stage, which produced results 
of great interest and beauty, appar- 
ently as yet unrecorded. I have 
recently seen, in die collection of a 
descendant of l.innell, exquisitely 
coloured versions of seven of 
Blake's woodcuts. Whether there 
are. tiny other such sets, or whether 
any of the remain Ini' ten wnudeuts 
were similarly ilium muted, ii <9 
hard to tell, but it is likely that the 
seven are unique. They are uu thin 
pupei and appear in hove been done 
from the original blocks, presum- 
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fair. Tlio sky is suffused vdtfc, 
and gold, the hills at Itt 
deep blue and the fi? 
foreground golden brown J 
the t lifted roof of the hut. * ™* 

N*;> XI, in which Colinet J 
t«t night on the banks of the (V 
perlmps the most dramai'; 
yffcrtiTO nf the seven. It p/K : 
that sense of intense de^v M 
solemnity which Palmer s if 
and winch one would hate d-* 
in separable from tbe wood;: 
no rn mlly primed. Laurentt 
yon’s remarks about " vr.iom t 



whine. Ummi/iim. Trails- 
n, limes lioisurih. 220p» in- 
1,141 plates. Burric and Jen- 


ably by Linn el l himself, Li tough this 
is not certain : it i-; possible _ that 
I b L-y me ibe wild; nf One of his 
tale 1 1 ted children. At all events, 
they vtisie executed with loving care 
by an artist whose delicacy of touch 
and feeling for the designs is not- 
able. Indeed, it might be suggested 
that ii) esc enchanting transform!!- 
lions go smite way towards compen- 
sating us for the damaging altera- 
tions perpetrated by others, for 
Palmer's talk of “visions of little 
dells, mid minks, and corners of 
Paradise " is as applicable to those 
ov to the originals. 

Tit rough nut the coloured set, the 
two shepherds, Tlionut and Colinet, 
arc clouted in red and blue respec- 
tively. If we think of Blake's tend- 
ency to associate red with feeling, 
blue with imagination, the alloca- 
tion seem* appropriate. The not, the 
happy shepherd, listens sympatheti- 
cally in L'olinet, whose situation is 
in initio respects closer to Blake’s 
than is normally reengubed. Thus it 
1ms frequently been remarked that 
the rural scenes reflect Blake’s 
appreciation of the countryside 
around Fclplinm; luit it is equally 
true that by tile end nf his stay 
there his feelings somewhat resem- 
bled llm.se of the youthful piper, 
who here regret* having been lured 
frornt home by the prumi.se of gain 
and fame, liven more relevant — no 


mailer how feeblv conventional it 
may sound in Philips's verse — is 
L'uliiiui's complaint >>l' calumny, uf 
cumpositions mocked and niidicitcc* 
who rail. I ; ur the artist who was 
currently working fur Thornton, 
and who had already experienced so 
much neglect and misunderstan- 
ding, the words must hnve appeared 
to sum up the usual futo of the 
imagination in the temporal world. 

In ail, there are twenty illustra- 
tions to Philips's poem, including 
die frontispiece unit the three done 
by the nnoiiyitiiiiis journeyman en- 
graver. The seven coloured' versions 
which J have seen tire of the third, 
fourth, sixth, .seventh, eighth, elev- 
enth uml twelfth designs. The third 
is that ill which the .shepherds are 
seated out of doors, Colinet to the 
right, the elderly Tlienut opposite, 
beneath a iudeit branch. In the 
coloured picture rite autumnal fruit 
is not sufficiently distinct, but this 
is the one flaw in the whole set. 
Between the two men are the 
sheep, and above them a whitish 
suit shines from a bright and yellow 
sky. In the next scene, I.iglitfoot, an 
Ariel-like figure whom Tlieitut des 
patches to tend the flock, is vividly 
silhouetted in blue against a light 
sky. There is a strong feeling of 
down, appropriate to the text. 

The sixth design, uml perhaps the 
most immediately arresting in both 


versions, is of a night scene. A 
massive tree leans above a mil- 
dewed cornfield ami roach c: to- 
ward; tiio \tui in-bldMcil blossoms uf 
the hedgerow. At in the ninth plate 
of Europe, which also refers tit 
mildew blighting ears of corn, the 
artist lias made something most 
attractive out of elements which he 
abhorred — the howling storm, the 
disease that spreads by night, and 
the blasting ol new-born life. Simi- 
larly the moon, which is described 
in the poem us being “ in foul 
eclipse ", has been transformed into 
that mysterious but far front sinis- 
ter crescent which so haunted Cal- 
vert and rainier that it appeared 
repeatedly in their visionary land- 
scapes as the new moon with the 
old moon in its arms. And the 
coloured rendering of all this hits 
iiiHiiiitiined the benign rather limn 
malignant charm cast over the 
scene. Haiti slants across a dark 
sky ; the moon throws u blanched 
and stony light on the flattened 
corn ; the tree is of n deader brown 
than the rest ; but the overall effect 
can only be described as one of 
beauty. 

Tho picture which follows, No VII 
in the complete series, is very 
different, depicting as it dues the 
kind of afflictions ugaiim which the 
good sliephet-ed can successfully 
arm himself. Colinet is shown driv- 
ing the wolf from the fold. C.rectis 


„. 1U1 „._ U misleading. In fact this 

up us if by moonlight out ^Mhiouiruin and, so far as It 


darkened surface of ' the’ » 
seems wholly appropriate. Dill 


blues and greens prevail, xfjilij medieval Moron, in the 
hint of brown and gold. The -X'Anriont Civilizations” 
light Is caught in each bend 


l iver and on the had: oftbei'J* 

in the distance the spires rillfc. 

College Chnpel gleam ah ifclliiry and litany of the 90 
trees. 1 ^. Hr e uncertain. Seven 


. Ancient 
ha remarkable for the range 
iWimcs unusual iliusLru- 
the 51 whiie-and-black 


Finally, the seventh of th 
oured set, No XII, is the idn 
R uphuelitu in anpenruct W 
tires on the left, in blue rl 
mock Colima, who standi c 
trees whose trunks are deep tjfcf 
and whose foliage darku 
bright green to a bluish sink 
sky is blue flushed with gull 
Obviously, the foregoing 
merits, on what appears to 
of B1 


composite art ... . , , _ 

intended merely as a pw , ») <tMU I fy cai . ve d iccm of St 


oke/Lie-I 


b», nowhere discussed in 
k rame from the Danubinn 
jOtt {surely plates 111-3 
;« the Bisericn Uoumeascfi, 
.ioto, Cut-tea de Argo*) 
are n number of pnncl 
-cl which the least known 
i private collections in 
!ho which lather hopeful 
wmoiimcs ascribed. The 
BidG. Ahou-Adnl of Beirut 
bwhat looks very like the 


works which need to better, 
in the original or else in Ik 
before they can be fully t 
dated. Let us hope that 2 
coloured illustrations are tw 
reproduced it will be b 
process capable of doing tL 
tice. Today we con speak, nit. 
con lid once than Br Tkw*__ 
“ the famous Blake " ; iepnLj|Hlfy 
abound ; but unless they art 
quality of those fmm the Tr. 
Press, or the set ot eWJK 
issued with the Nonesuch 
the iviindcuts in 1937. Bu«u 
really be suit! lo Inure been >•«> 


fun Kastoria (plate 125) 
M he in the Byzantine 
Athens. James Hogarth's 
i rwds well. It can hardly 
fib! Antoine Bon's honk 
hut it is good of itn 


Going behind the blossom 


D. G. GILLHAM i 
William Blake 

216pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£3.70 (paperback, £1.30). 

The policy governing the u Intro- 
ductory Critical Series " is, accord- 
ing to the general preface: 

Great literature is taken to be to 
a large extent self-explanatory to 
the reader who will attend care- 
fully enough to what it says. 
“ Background *’ study, whether 
biographical or historical, is not 
the concern. . . . 

“ Background ”, we learn, is some- 
thing that in other studies is 
“ erected us on insuperable ob- 
stacle ". Such a programme auto- 
matically deprives the critic of one 
of his more useful functions — that 
of tactfully inserting relevant infor- 
mation. lit this study, for example, 
the fact thut some of Blake's Songs 
of Innocence uml of Experience 
involve Sworienhorgiau ideas, or 
echo poeuy for children such as 
Tsnuc Watts’s, or relate tjp the tench- 
Ings of Mury Wollstbnecraft, is 
mentioned in passing after the 
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detailed discussion of the relevant 
poems is over, and then briefly und 
disinissively ; the only allusions 
which D. G. Gillham permits himself 
in his commentary are to *' main- 
stream” texts, such as the Bible 
or Pope. This conscious withhold- 
ing of useful information seems to 
be associated with a fashionable 
critical dogma which presupposes 
thbt ull good literature is, by defini- 
tion, accessible to the intelligent but 
uninformed reader. Tbc role of the 
critic is then to expound und evalu- 
ate the text “ as it. is ". 

While there may be a place for a 
direct approach of this sort, it 
demands unusual sensitivity and in- 
telligence. since the critic is called 
on to make the text more alive for 
the reader than It might be at a 
direct rending of his own. Professor 
Gilllioin’s book shows us what hap- 
pens when such demands are not 
met. Some years ago, in Blake's Con- 
trary States, he undertook a 
“ dramatic ” reading of the Songs of 
Innocence and of Experience, relat- 
ing their themes to certain contem- 
porary Ideas, In this respect, at least, 
it had some useful tilings to say ; 
and its treatment of particular 
poems, drawing upon such mute rial, 
was generally more illuminating 
than discussion of the same poems 
hero. : ; ■ ■ 

The last, disturbing feature, which 
may be ’partly due to arf inhibition 
against repeating what had been said 
before, also seems to be directly 
associated with, th? Injunction 
against giyitig background informa- 
tion. Deprived of such resources, 
Professor Gillham proceeds to go 
: behind ’ thp text of Songs of Inno- 
cence and 0/ Experience in n differ- 
ent way, ^tempting detailed moral 
evaluation of the speakers in each 
cose. This, strange process Is in- 
dulged Tn ninre and more as the book 
goes Obi Thus -lie assumes without 
warrant that the central speaker in 
“Infant Joy '.'.is the baby’s mother— 


fleeting that the Chimney-sweeper of 
Experience is ” rather glib and very 
worldly-wise for his age ”, his 
“ aggrieved and self-centred tone " 
making him ‘ v unpleasant " compared 
with his counterpart in Innocence, 
who shows ” a freer intelligence and 
a fine sense of duty The Nurse 
of Innocence , equally, is preferred 
to her counterpart tit Experience, 
who is “ self-engrossed and asser- 
tive the speaker in the “ Holy 
Thursday” ot the first collection is 
more “ responsible *' than his fellow 
in the second. All these views are 
assumed to correspond with Blake’s 
own. 

The main Issue is not the defensi- 
bility or otherwise of such judg- 
ments, but the violence which they 
do to the energy aud subtlety of in- 
telligence in the poems themselves. 
Blake specifically describes his 
Songs as ' shewing the Two Contrary 
States of the Human Soul he issues 
no directives towards speculation 
about the moral health of the 
speakers. Embarked on such a pro- 
cess. moreover, the reader loses one 
of the most valuable effects of the 
Songs: the sense that visionary de- 
scriptions and indignant protests 
olikq are heard on the lips of speakers 
who tell us hardly anything about 
, themselves, Their very nrionymlty 
helps to persuade us of theii' univer- 
sality: we seem to be listening to 
voices of humpuity at large. 

■ Professor ■ Gill ham’s tendency to 
go behind the text also blinds hint 
,at times to what is being immediately 
poriroved. In The Blossom” for 
example, he betonies so involved 
with the k sexual motif that ho cuh 
write, without apparent sense of 
.absurdity, that “the attitude of the 
Blossom is a little too simple, she 
approaches sexual activity in very 
-much the same way as she might 
approach more trivial activities” (a 
' thought which should .sober us next- 
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believe* rant . the. (Speaker of , ■* The 
gly” )S nipphiit, mitd the Ancient 
Bard yhguo a pd foolish- 

Soon ha, Is piorally comparing the 

speakers of compauinu poems, re* 
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jtpo great a degree of submission 
prevents the clod from being criti- 
cally alive and •, from ever Caking 
,a spirited \ stapd ”, ,The process 
i reaches a climax of absurdity as he 
/ begins, to rebuke Jus putgtive 
^P^iakers, assert ]x\g that the speaker 


in 11 The G.u deu of Lovo ” “ would bu 
better engaged in trying to come to 
terms with his present experienced 
self and, if he is capable of it, doing 
some gardening of Itis own ”, or that 
in ‘‘The Little Vagabond” “it is 
difficult not to feci sorry for the child 
who is so obsessed with the petty 
gratifications he desires 

When Professor GiUlimn finally 
turns to Blake’s longer works bis 
growing irritation seems to be trans- 
ferred to the poet himself. He pluvs 
the wall-worn game of quoting one 
or two of the least satisfactory pas- 
sages from the Prophetic Books, 
along with some of the less illumi- 
nating comments of later critics, in 
order to persuade the reader that 
he need not bother with them ut nil — 
or, if he does, must “spend some 
years in research or contemplation, 
or turn to those who have painstak- 
ingly done so”. The fact that there 
are passages of marvellously direct 
statement in the Prophetic Books 
and that the controlling ideas in the 
later writings may be grasped with- 
out too much difficulty is passed 
over. The statement in the blurb that 
the hook “ enables the reader aL last 
to come to grips with the Prophe- 
cies” Is in fact the precise opposite 
o£, the truth. 

Throughout the bool:, there is little 
sign that any effort has been made 
to draw on the good scholarship on 
Blake that has become available dur- 
ing the past few years — a fact drama- 
tically illustrated when several lines 
are devoted to an interpretation of 
“ bends ” In the line “ He who bends 
to himself a ioy ”, which then be- 
comes a running theme.' The mis- 
reading “ bends ,T for “ binds " in the 
1957 Nonesuch text was corrected 
not long afterwards. 

Only in . the’ last chapter of tho 
boo^ when a knowledge of Euliglit- 
dtinent philosophy is aliowud tb infil- 
trate the discussion of i Brumion and, 
Thfotormon (in Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion) does, the; study 
come to life fov q finv pages and 
suggest the kind of hook Professor. 
Gillham might have written hud lid 
allowed himself, to draw , upon a 
. knowledge of . Blake’s background 1 
more freely. Apdtt froni fhiA- and 
a few scattered percept.ion.^ ilf is hard. 

\ • ' -• ... •• ’• 


gnuified, but the iiuiwl 
approaching Blake tor the n 
would be better off with ut 
nisltcd text— followed port 
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jnu introduction to By win- 
aJ architecture Ity the his- 


j ; n. Meteorites anil /heir 
iilpp including HO plates. 
Abbot : DHviduud Chur I os. 


mil rock samples collec- 
vwrfaccnf the Moon pi n- 
sly laboratory specimens 
i 'jure, .uid as such they 
.^temes to the nature iintl , , , 

tolar system. Must pre- liOOIOgy 
-;t have tended to conceit- 
■Ntticnlar aspect, bur this 
A) an Australian geologist 
'Unit all-round coverage. 

.T “f the subject and the 
w-feeti comets, asteroids 
is followed by an 


meteoric impact craters on the Kurili 
is accepted, but the author firmly 
favours die volcanic origin at the 
craters on die Moon and on Mars. 
G. j. H. McCall admits tbm “ the sub- 
ject is bedevilled with strunge 
names”, and it reader coming to this 
subject fur rite first Lime would find 
some di fl'icohy with the scientific 
terminology. All bough many of die 
terms are explained in die te’xL, there 
is no glossary ; but 1 bore is a good 
index and n large number of plates 
und diagrams. 


Biography and Memoirs 

GRBRN, I.AWNENCK f». WIlCIl the 
Journey’s Oner. 256pp. Hale. L2.80. 
A South African miscellany— part 
travel book, pan manual of industrial 
archaeology, part gourmet's icsiu- 
mciit. Cupe mushrooms, early air- 
men, a hermit, rolling stock, dia- 
monds, tbe dockside — this is a mine 
of curious information lovingly ami 
rolled ively worked. 

Lockhart, Howard. On My Witoe- 
length. 140pp. Aberdeen: Impulse 
Books. £2.8U. 

A. veteran broaden sic r, best known in 
Scotland, presents Itis niLMuurics of 
the air. His work lias brought him 
into contact with just ubm.it every 
studio personality, from Clurnic Dam- 
pier to Vera Lynn. He writes about 
them all with enthusiasm. 

ORR, J.iiijk. A Portrait nf Julie. 197pp. 
Kiitelott : Ruumlwund Press. £2.25. 

Giving the impression of being con- 
siderably indebted to hi ml sight, in 
tono a little naive without being 
simple, Lite latter part or Julie Git's 
autobiography does nut come tip to 
the first half, in which die author 
deals with her child liootl and die 
years leading up to Iter mnrriugu. 
There she re-crenres. bright and true 
and dirce-dimensionnl, life mi a 
Yorkshire farm ni the turn of the 
century, which, to many of mday's 
renders, will seem little less ivnimr 
than fur Cathay. Since Mr* Orr 
cures enough for T. S. liliol in use 
n quotation from his work as u pre- 
fucc to her book, it is :i pity that 
i spell. 


his name is incorrectly spel 


Hislory 

I ■' i.ot rn, Rodkrilk. An hit rod net ion to 
Quantitative Methods for Histori- 
ans. 220pp. Methuen. 12.90 
(paperback, £1.40). 

A beginners’ guide in die methods 
mui techniques of whin historians 
define as the «iuuiuitaijve approach 
to their subject : die analysis and In- 
terpretation of hislory in the light 
uf statistics : 

The historian cannot simply study 
a table of in lit i hers und cxpi-a to 
understand its significance imme- 
diately ; he must learn the tech- 
niques to draw nut its meaning 
and to relate that meaning to the 
other pieces of evidence which lie 
lias collected. 

Uodi-rick _ Flood goes on to de- 
fine the different kinds of timmiilu- 
uve data and die methods used In 
analysing them. 

J aim, M. S. Emergence of a Mew 
Aristocracy in Nepal (J&J7-58). 
22Ppp. Agra : Sri Bum Meltra. 
Us 28. 

M, S. Jain's scholarly study of die 
foundation, by the great Jaiig Baha- 
dur, of the rule uf the Uauas in 
Nepal h Hie most detailed account 
so far of nn important period of Hc- 
pale.se history. The dynasty minuted 
by this remarkable mid Machiavel- 
lian statesman lasted until 1950, dur- 
ing which era his (icscendum.s and 
collaterals reduced the authority of 
the Nepalese monarchy in u mere 
honorific cipher, just as did die 
Mayors o{ the Palace in Merovingian 
France. Jang Bahadur and his succes- 
sors ruled Nepal with an iron bund, 
thanks in pan to die policy of isolat- 
ing rheir country from the outside 
world, and in pail to the care which 
they devoted to muiuiuiiliilg good re- 
lations with die Itriiish while permit- 
ting no interference in their d times- 
. tic nf Fairs,; In due course, ci ren ni- 
si mires changed, new elements en- 
tered Nepal from India: a sum II edu- 
cated class, sympathetic to the ideas 
iii.spii ing die national movements in 
India, liegati in make ii-t-lf felt. Kuna 
rule crumbli-d before the nn.si , i of 
notions of ilcmmauiy and popular 
rule; die monarchy lUini- forwtird 
to set itself at the lie.nl of the uspira- 
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Wauki’N, Kinnktii. Mineral Re- 
sources. 272pp iiu liulitig 32 illus- 
trations. Penguin. Paperback. HOp. 
Large-scale inudurn iniiier.il dcvclnp- 
mein is un imjiorimu force naits- 
fnrming the earth's surface, the way 
uf life of its ptqmlmion ami the it’.ln- 
liousltips dial hind diem luge liter. 
Kennel It Warren's honk is timely . 
with current iulcrcsL in the iijin- 
miewuble resources on wliidt im- 
pnrraut purts of iiulustry depend, lie 
examines briefly the business of find- 
ing the concentrated deposits of ores 
fu the earth's crust, and stresses that 
more production should be left to 
die developing countries who need 
the revenue. His estimate of the 
future is cautious aud unoriginal. 


linns for iinn{>‘i niiv in political life 
■('\lis development IS hugely outside 
die scope of Hr Jain's narrative; but 
liis uXHiiiinadoii of die .short coinings 
of the regime which Jang Bahadur 
initiated show that it was bound in 
roMe in lime. As a patriotic Indian 
writer, Dr .|uin perhaps exaggerates 
what lie calls the 'Subservience '* ..... 

of Jang Bahadur in the British. KCllglOII 
Those who have read the reports of 
micessive British representatives in 
Nepal may he pardoned for inking 
a different view. 


spell Treasurer or the Hxihcquer, is 
indistinct as un individual. For u man 
of his standing, us the editor of his 
episcopal register admits, he It us left 
remarkably little mark. The register 
itself, over ami .ilmvc its records of 
diocesan affairs, incorporates sumo 
chronicle jmssnges relating to 
national events in l.liKi-88, when die 
bishop uppears to have sat in the 
“ Merciless l'arluiniem ’* and to Iiuvp 
hceii sympai lic-lic towards the Lards 
Appellant ami hostile to the 
favourite, De Vere. W. f*. Marett 
gives clear and concise iinuniaries 
of the register entries, and his intro- 
diiciiun discusses the uiaimscript 
(now in die Worcestershire Record 
Office), the liisrni'ical background, 
und the- career of U-'akcfdd himself. 


Industry 

Lumlky, Roht-r. White-Collar Union- 
ism in Britain. A Survey of tbc 
Present Position. 160pp. Methuen. 
£2.20 fpapmbiick, 9i»p). 
White-collar workers will moke up 
more than half Britain's labour force 
hefuro the next decade is over, and 
ti'udc union inenihrr.slii|) among dtcni 
is expanding rapidly. Between 1964 
and 1970 the mutt her of whit e-col lur 
union members rose h.v iiinro than 
900.000, while the number of blue- 
collar mem hers was almost st at bin- 
ary. This development, .is Roger 
Lmtiley says, must liure a great 
impact! on the pattern of industrial 
relations. He confines himself here 
to a factual and largely u n specula- 
tive survey mid in suggestions for 
lines of st ml v hi fill die gnjis in utir 
knowledge. 


Nut lira! History 

Burton. Bonner. The l.ife and Heath 
of Whales. lliMpp plus 14 illusi ra- 
tions. Andre DciilscEi. 12.50. 
From a minimum of experience mid 
n spare-lime si inly of biology, Kolict t 
Burl Oil Inis put tugeiln r a very 
rrrdinthle accomn of whales, their 
biology and exploitation. Thu 
dofmuion of tvhat Is a whale is urhi- 
irary, hm die •nuhnr follows l(io 
usual tonveiiiiou of including tho 
two largesi rli-Iphinids. the I'ihil 
Wh.de and i lit. Killei Wlrale. I lie 
first pail nf the bout, deals widi the 
biology nf wlnilos and die .scc-illd 
with whaling. An excel lent example 
of simplification without surrender 
to the imiccm.ite or the ,eusni inual. 


Makktt, Warwick Paui. (Editor). A 
Calendar nf the Register nf Henry 
Wakcfeld II is hop of Worcester 
I.W-95. New Series. Volume 7. 
280pp. Worcestershire Historical 
Society. £6. 

Henry Wukefcld, a Yorkshireman, 
who was for twenty years Bishop of 
Worcester and for n much briefer 


WFATIfimn. Haroi.ii L. Cardinal 
Newman in his Age. His Place in 
English Theology and Literature. 
296pp. Nashville: Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press. &]!.!>(). 

A misguided at tempi to prove dt.it 
Newman ought in have been satisfied 
with a Christian philosophy based on 
Hooker and Aquinas and dint ids 
study of the assent of faith and of 
conscience would have led him into 
“subjectivism and modernism ” had 
he followed his owu ideas to tltcir 


Ingical cnncluiiun. 'those who frc-l 
that Newman's pioneering sippniitcb 
to those jiroblems has gained insight 
for the Cliurdi in the modern wmid 
may well foul I [timid I,. Wratliui'hjv'-; 
cureful if laborious cxpuviiiiiii. with 
iis iliscussiun of the Alexamlrisuvs. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, err, u 
.somewhat im necessary exercise. Ihn 
I huso who consider that ThomiMii 
can still provide till the answers mid 
that it Is a great misiukc tn think in 
any other way about Christianity 
may well applaud this am Inn’s 
industry. 

Social Studies 

I .var mont it, Nancy. Thr Australian*. 

I law They Live mui Work. iCfinp. 

Newton A bbul: David ,md Charles. 

L2.50. 

Considering the elusive nature of the 
subject, this work is a remark ably 
accurate guide to the mures of Aus- 
tralian society. Unfortunately, u 
proportion of the fuel mil inform at ion 
lias been rendered obsolete us a 
result nf (tie recent change nf gov- 
eninieril. The new Labour adminis- 
tration has reversed the direct inn of 
many previous policies nml the m-i - 
lions relating to Hie Government's 
position nn issues such us Aboriginal 
laud rights, foreign uid, iiirifF, .uni 
foreign it (Tail's need revision. The 
section dealing with the press bus 
111*0 been overtaken by events. On 
balance, the bunk is u useful intro- 
duction to Ausirnliun uliilildcs mui 
ciisumi.s hui does not riicompo'.s 
recent political dtivelnpmenis. 

Mar i in. Roucuick ,md ruvt-.u. R. II. 

Redundancy uml Paternalist 

Capitalism. A Study In r tie Sor. i*i). 

ugy of Work. 278pp. Allen and 

Unwin. £4.7 r >. 

Kruno in is i s’ u-.su nipt inns uliniit the 
effects of ecniiumii- clmitge nei-J to hr 
supplemented by studies such us this 
one about wluii employees actually 
think and feel and do in piutii'ul.ir 
i-iicnii i staucvs. Ii is coucei tied with 
the in l kudos to and i muilis of redun- 
dancy in a nicdiuin-si/fd Northern 
fndusiri.il lown, diuiiinuied for gen- 
erations by into family who had to 
cut employment ut their mills from 
2,500 tn 1.200 over a perind of iv.ti 
years. Kcluctamv in un-.-pi i-iilu r 
indtv.aiial tn geographind mnitilitv 
might In’ expected to be iimm* tii.u'l.ed 
in such an eitclnscd " quasi-u-mful ” 
society ill. m ill larger tnniimuiLiies, 
but such places are not rare .uni tin- 
same tvorkei i , eacii<in.-.~-llimmli 
probably in dilfercnt degree- -|i lav 
their pan every where. They need 
to he considered, in framing national 
policies, no less i I i,lii i (iff ubstiactiiiiH 
nf the economisis. 

Wc regret iIiul a priiu ing error 
made nonsense of a so me nr e in iiiir 
review of T. G. lluwnrLli'& edition of 
South’s British Butterflies I May 4). 
'Die passage in queston shouhl rend: 
“ Tile adults were painted by A. U. A. 
Kiisswurni, who also drew the texc 
figures ; the stages of larvae and 
pupae were copied with exceptional 
skill from Fruhawk's drawings by 
R. U. Davis." 
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UUDDLICSl'TfciLl) COLLIDE 
OP EDUCATIOiN 
(TEUlnlCA-L) 

APPI.IC ATI'ttiN Hie lii.llnl Ini ihff tol- 
lo, In* Hi IS IS for rvlikh j i.iuacu.* it Will- 
rlr.iliJ in lull Mid "wFUmiK' rnni,- 

liuli . 
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1'nd lluuil, LurJun. F.| 4 NS. [ii.nl whom 
luithei trjitieula’i nuv be uni elite J. 


SOMERSET 

edl-'Cation com mi m:a 

CLI.VtUON ro.MI’Rl-.ltnNSLVB 
SCIIUUL 

AITOINTMI Nl' Ol- .SCHOOL 
LI Ml All! AN 

Tim 1 1 (•> |H Ctip’piehcntke School 
act:- -III lin'd J led in Il’-yc ir tilJ 1111114111111 
“ill' esientite addnl-ips now bell id bmli, 
It fMiulrtl licii-.crn IlilitiJ and WchIx-II- 
Surri-Maie Orlelnille 4 Se.-'iidiiiy 
MuJtrii Sch-ml 11 1. nuvt 111 lit letoud 
lt-.11 ui luiiiiirchvntlie iinu ih. 


TAYLOR INSTITUTION 
LIBRARY 

UM'UKD 

1. 1 III! Ail Y ASSISTANTS 

A I" 1*1 RATIONS arc In-itll final 
GKAl'if 1 \TLS .mJ wllirrt wUh u know- 
Ii'ilUe III IVIli l;l«il|-CJH lulllllljpdl l”l Mil 
Hiu-’tJi ten-. r il dim imm Sep- 

le-inber It'l. rhi pii-k .lie tiin.il’le In' 
l-jnnii m i.lii.iii’ inuiiellng 10 «>■ on i” 
lihr ui «lIiu-iI. s.iljiv 41 preaiii U.iliu 

Hirlt-r.-nce v. Ill be nl'< il le Ih-i-iC allli .1 

kmialn’ili' ul Uci mini e'i .spjnkli jiiJ 

rtTInii iinllm 

A('[.1 IciiIIiiii> In The I il’r.-rljn. Tjylur 
liiurii (litem. iteieirJ 0X1 .k.NA. by 1.1 
line. I -‘J 

UPPER NORWOOD 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Wi«u» IHII. Crysiii PjIucc, 
Luntlun, S.t.ly. 

ASSIS I ANT LIBRARIAN 

lhi< Ineltpcisdeitl lintarv, lltiui’i.cd Sfi-JO 
by 1 mi-dun untl I emhcll’, regulici h per- 
vjn i.f pruiriiiun.il ilcilbhiiy wbu it mill 
fu».-lniilLd b| a uircir oilcilnp leuivc teilh 
buerkt und rc-irlt Salary 11 on l.lhrurhini' 
Orjdc if 1,25 1 IU fj.luu, plua 1I4J L.’u- 
dnu WulyhMnH. pint Snluidav lalli-rnule 
mi /nilk L-nhuncid pny i. ynirriiiy point and 
teak- nccurdlnu in qu.illlii.iitlmii. cm. 
Slur f lllfl dale h iinl rixid Uni do apply 
« limn ll'c lieu con pic ul unit ni iu II 

inltiWvd. 

l'n,|irirli.l ”r ile'l.ill’ i>r UU lillkOilof”. 
Ji:e-. c « I'.iiiuee II mi) . elk. Iu 1 lie duel 
Llburluri :ii ilic ubeiit .idilicy, 

WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 
COLIN I Y LIBRARY 

Al'Pl 1C AT IONS .lie Invited fruni vull- 
Bhly •cuallllnl kiimlulatei fui a I'OSI u f 
u ASSISIaNI ui l hclniiky 

Miitnl Kei(i"niil Llbraiy. 

-Srilufy A-P. .1 u | Ail « iu L*,|IW> fur 
“«««< i. I hr ml ally. A. I 1 . 2 III. till iu 

« 1 . J. h,r . Ih'J'i uliu bate tuinpMerl 
; , 4 , t be . vinrllrg nulni will taka 

Ivrto uWiimijiinn Il-m hint, experi- 

ence mikl picicnc vMity. 

Heniti’-af etpenye. and lodging ailuw. 
buet wheie- -iiipliceblc. 

l-iifllirr piirrlLUlnr, fmni rhe r.iunty 
«^S I . I !L 11, <ol * n, i' Lll’iaf*. Hie Bulls, 
st arv. ick. t,. uhum urpiicjiiun muuld 
nude by *u||, M Jy _ }A"i. w> 

I . Cusi. 1 lerk mi Ihe I'-mulL. 


Aimiuaik-nt me mw ms lie U freun BOROUGH OF WREXHAM 


ChJilerr-i I ibi ufon'. Ii-r ilk- apnulnimrnr 
"f n Sell- ml Llbmiiun ol mlv itliu'.l The 
uup. -in linen 1 1. i- ■> 0 whuk lime pu>' und 
■ he -.iijiy is |p nce.irdome uiiii Graao 
Al'i 'il.h'i.i tu i2, fbn per 11 11 11 11 nn- 

Npi.li.-.iilun 1‘irnit mml.iblr fp>m Ihe 
IkhU.iiJiiri nl the Srhot-J. SYallvll Rmad. 
Clvi e'Jeill 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
SnUITIWARK 

ASSIS f AN I" IN niAIKlU 
. MltUII l- irilK.AillCS 

•M'-* ll.S.IIttl.SIH P„ pi,,, t|4t 

I.1111J1111 wfiMlihna 

Si"l.|b|y UII iliPcJ II1J c vpti it Herd I'cr.on 
lb he- 111 Ch.lllle Ai "lie III Lilt trllltfrs e-l 

1 ft I.lhiju Mr «itt inuci Unijum- 

ini hue., Slnl’lk- III’, lilt. 

Appllt.illiin lor m-. lire ill iill.il’f;. fliiui- 
li'd ruler rne* IISI’.-J»'i| ■■ ■■ J |..n Hilt. 
Iii.ni Ihe I'eiM -linrl .mJ M .p lauHL-nf .Se- 
ll'.. • MK.I'III. Pevkhnn 1C ...III, b.li.s 
I rlt*|t|i"nu <11 • - 1>I ’ .iu (24’li 'iir (Cct-arJ. 
•tall -Seilkel. 

Clu4nu date: HI June. 147). . 

SOMERSET EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

MKiSnsirK NORTON .Sn.MKRYALE 
co.Mi'KCHrNsivr si iioul 

tnrur Hailn 

Al'POIMMrNI Cl(> SCHOOL 
LIHRARIAN 

,.\I»I'LIC AXIOMS are linlir.1 remn 
ri.i.iiiciLEl Librarian! lur Hie POST nl 
Ml HKII J.IRRAHlAN. Salary A.P.I 
Ul»\UJ Vsi tl.JfiSI per ■nniitn*. Full-ltlild 
navi — J* hauri n «ecL- The Cunim'iiee 
Aivd Ci<i«e»nor% reialu ihe «erv is.es 

ni u II bin r inn *k»j iv keen 10 uecelup cha 
lihrars vorslse und U> mAf u lull cun- 
iririuLJnn 10 iht incs'CR ft rul runnlnx nl 

|M« Ijiiic. [ lcllOL*l I'rckrsiKC vjl> 

he ut \: u fu biirilL.hnit In Lucul Uoicrn- 
mi-ni Alihin ikic S.ime/iei i'o-Ui hcc silt area. 
LiJtlJ.ny 0 lion ant 2 und tCfiloiiil 

I’Ry.iMu 111 approved c*%c% 

^rpIkuTliin form. jiM run Ik 1 p^rilctj- 
lart ubiainifblv fr»>ai inc llvodRidvrcr. 
Nfld^nmrr Nuilgn Samersule Sclis'Ol, Sit 
Ch.'d's /\icnuc v MU<om«r Nii.um. Hb 4 Ii 
HA' 2IIU iu Chcv iltrin'd ha 

ttlUrnEd iiul l.iur ttian 22MTi Mj|, IV 7J. 


BOROUGH OF SWINDON 

BRANCH IIBRARIAN 
ARTS AND Rl'CREATVOM UROL'P 

APPLIC ANTS for chit nail ihnuid he 
111 11 j bit uuBlirtcJ and Hie ciirnntencfna 
vulury within the spu-IjI wale iar Lib- 
rarfant HI .251 iu xT.llSii will he dclcr- 
mlnrd according 10 quail rteaiianv und 


ftJM luine " nidi iu leaders " .(maslly 
no« anil irlephonci and Ihe ” Autim ■’ 
targe pihit ici’Ilc. Thu ilcoqiI cRcf. 
>■> ’tali” k’.fcTi.i v«. Ll.ySl” »s as ASSIS- 
TANT i« cite HEAD ol CIM IJ L ATI ON. 
Each pan but a J5 lolHcei hanr, Mon- 
dJf 10 FrlAiy. week unJ quahflci far 
lunch ri’uthm iinJ anciul uorhefi peiulon 
fuoJ. 

Application; in writing, detailing aae. 
4iiulihc.i|l”it, an J experience, qimclng ihe 
Damn a{ exit ■rfi-iere un J liriicled deal If 
Wrih ihe reference nuinher ul Hie pull 
being appl'eA lot, slioukl ic'.ith me by 
iJJli M«>. IfT.l 

TV. A. Miinloid. Dlrcciar-Gcneial. 

Nbl'enal - libwijr for lUe Ulind. -' U 

Gcrat boillh SHcol. ' LooJjin-sytTP. JDU> 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF 
NORTH LONDON , 

5cliuijt til LlhrlunCiiirfilp 
LCCfyUl.H 1 IN UBHAflY ANl) 

1NP0K.M AXIOM St'irNt’i: 

APPLICATIONS are Incited from xtilt- 
iliis analttlutl t.i\d asYtriePCfil I’eiitnts to 
iislil til (Jie de’Clupnient ol CviUrtet in .the ■ • 
nfiplk.il I-m uf mi chaplrnl Indicia llbru'i uhd 
lnl"riii.|ii’’ii ”rork. Applkiinia eliould 
ImYc ujflif rxrolentc. Iif aciiiag teltit 
pK'iplent-. uf iiifihiinViiiluit w of crccfu-. 
micii si si* ms. We me loaKrrig fui' some- 
oae u ih n Jeilmic inlereti lit |Mi field 
mil it ncpjrrJ lu ih-vrlup- a griny 

Of it I" mefl the gtii.vlns denJand* ur uur 

tU 'lhe iS-yktethflit howes ihgj’ I-isniifA.-. 
J'pl nethnlc'i f vnipiiier Omi . uiw'hds srrt- 
glniliial urJ IncmUni .iscwHlM loi -.(hClr 
<ive fn learMrg hdJ iMe.ii.Tl- . ; . • 

The Miiunl tin; an ctuniive fMnueh 1 
mogijmtnc in which UnSblng stall jra 
alien e**i> cut Hunt genu nt in .pa'ik'lfaie. 

flte emt it ihi tUe I ctlurer Or iidc 'IT 
Scale. £2.3') . if IMMJ H»t Ljn’dup A> 
iuivuree of il IS Hinder- ffriem). • 

Further tluLilli und uppHc-.iMn fo_yni. 

mat bo ofyiiiiBcd lrnm the St.lttaiV. TKo. 


rurinrr uiiunw, uivhs« iwiM-a, 

mat tie'oJviiilBiyS.frntii the SctftCKV, TKo> 
X>dJ>leehfile.uJ Narih Lnnflnn, Trlpk* of- 
W’lie-i Rtwd. LqiW«rt MW 5 JLD. . , - ■ 
In lb rmil Irtq'JirWi ■ irniy.JK JS^ C „ J?" 
Bdu.ird lluqicyv SchPOl L^fiaWWn, 
2xy7-225 fy”, kps* 1 ! vaByJnn .^11 a ML 

*" r tf|.vflng date Suf nppiicuiipniy JVtls May. 
217 J. r :■ . ; 


llntixlng Hcciirmnodeilun cm he Dfleied 
when available and up in tiki per uem 
re pin. a I etpentet me [tala, and a lodging 
tUr.WHRce may be mv a liable in mauled 
ulllveri .iwnlifnq aecommudntlnn. 

APpMeaibHi Tornti are utnlluble from 
fhu Faiahllthnic’l OlUecr, L'lrlu L'enira 
Euel.tl hired. .Swlnduu. sni 2 J II, fo 
ultoni cumpleied wppHi-alfune ihould be 
luhoiiiiLd by -lift June, I’j-’.t. 


SURREY COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COGN1Y IJflRARY 

APPLICATIONS -pro Invited (rum 
■likably ctnuhined and cnneilencert- ogi- 
ajiik.fni ihe uudumgcikHuj FCLSTS In 
Ihe Cuuniy- Library : 

l: ASSNtANI LlrtRARI AN. Wok In*. 
Idbratlan't grudo ICI.22I tu tl.SUJJ . 

'.2- . UBRARJAN Ifc TR \VE LLINTl 
L11IUARS. llelaaifl i.lbrarlkn^ made. 
IfT ttl.JSI : lo (MllJt “ 

, Oenchiiis i r*|ncsiigit fxpcntn and 
dttlaiancc dlili htiiiw niicohuke Mailable . 
til approved caxet. 

■ rurific. idrilcular I. Bit nblnlnihlc from 
the CiHirnt- Llbrni I an .leu Huh SirecC. 

I llicr, Surrey KTH» SOR. tn tvhoin oppH- 
igikmt ithould be tent .Wlihln fiinriccn 
, day* uf mu tipp;jiiiacf ul- thu etAqiiiw 
ffltni, ■ . 


: y- ^UNDUrLand 
- POLYTECHNIC • 

; - SIR JOHN' PRJCSf MaN i-; • 

•i .-' '.'J' ,. .. LllfRAKY ; *% ' • 

-'.I ■ AWISTAN I T.IBKAlUAN-t- • 

'.I-. SC li-NLB [.AND; TECH^OLOUy . . 

Llhiuiirlit.-'l*. icuiilied M bis I'd! fifth’ 
thu .eatsIrtjlijJeia uf littmcure - in IhMP Sub- 
K4C.' urei*. , Aifcikelluns ore' failitd fi*jai 

n.St Sdf rtMfn PPT 11 for * 


PUBLIC I IKK \K V— SCN'IOK 
ASSISI \M | 

.A, 1 ; 1,1 ysTIOM ore inv.rd f, 

pubi^', vjfMsffr r;re 

rnHanv' 1 , Sull, > "'"'It Che Mb- 

’A .I/'tSV." 

purnuvr ML-d u. -\ii lul.vo i ,ii| U J1 UU ! 

m 1 . ,,wl -*f , nl leant will p c t„ „rn. 

u '« o', Ihi if lu-rflilf ••.. 

■lunvd" l ,J|1 'tutuiv irum the under- 

a d'i'f i iril i?' ' ‘"J" u « ,all » -M:. 

3Vi . n . vtl : 1 ni«g| 

M, j "ji n 1 * j w . * : r^y u bv 

THE PFBCIVAL WHITLEY 
COLLEGE OK FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

sss'SSTS k 

th^E.i A it Jl ■''‘'i" ai “ M preparing lur 

aceurninu 

lion JUgg^ASirc. DCPPIV Chief Eduej. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
AND MUSEUM 

SE Lmri?i 5. r! 1 ,0l ‘ ASSfsTANT 
A. iCir.irl.ini Gr-idt' liu bar) 
il-251-f I.HOJ 

An opportunity fur n MMn w|„, g, 
p-ivt'd ul Icjii ihe L.A. Pari | Kfjm,rl 
"ir egutvuU.m, lu ajln etminol In 
tbli iciilur pu„ i n rt tSiJii I ih 

rnr». iJuilci Include l.liqulr V work 

M . ll \ ******* wlili 
wicaion und ftlock I'Jiiinii ti.* 

£.M lfl nf" |, .T CT “ M,,lr Llhr: ‘ f,e ' v>IH Vrccmie 

hrrikr vtlih l5S*l Coun, l Llbruir 

lion 4 * " 0441 rcurgaal/1- 

nibS'i'^Li fruni Rmough Lm- 

*" i"* Lnmnii' Public librai. and 
riwoS?' i Vijit in-iupei .Mj,c 

Closing dale fui cnuici Jvi jnnp. i^?j. 


| PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY | 

BIRMINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY 

DKPARTMKNT OF LNOLISH 
LANGUAUF AND LITERATURE 

*. ,l,c PfiPARIMENT 

ui.hNOLMii language oihi li ilra- 


CUKI-- from Cktabtr l. 1«7’ 

(HI In ENUl.lSII I.I I BRAT URE— n 
preference will be; gken .in it .conTldaia 
umwq# « 

loccntiul oppllcqm would bo expected iu 
take port In Ihe normal le.ohlni of Eng- 
irib.la IIW.nrp4flnMlU-.lnll 10 nay patflr 
ciilnr aitemloa iu w-oik In Modern Png- 
Ush ,LsitBdx«e. In. ikhltli Ira should tutu ■ 
ipcclnl Qi'tllittniloni 
Solar I' on IHe nl-jlr 11.764 tu £4.249 
wlib f-S.SU- benefflx. , 


LIBRARY TYPIST 

Rani" red f oi inlorast.riQ positOA 
■rt Technical Library. Appl'c3"la 
ni'jsl be sducaled to G C.E “ 0 " 
level Eiundaid in Cn-jlish (uuJ 
pomess a lynewr iiir-g epead ol 
al leati 45 vr.p m A vfillmuners 
10 lackle a vanoly (I work, in- 
cluding lyping caiBloyiie entiles 
mid bibliO'jrjpkies. inaimeiiance 
of library slalionoiy Riiuphes, Id- 
nifl. Me., is essential Library ex- 
perience would bo an advnnlagn. 
but training would In ylvftn le 
suitable applicant. Piek'iied age 
IB plus 

Wn ollor an aliracllvo salary 1 
weeks annual bnlidav 5iibs>duoil 
meals m res<surai>i overlookinfl 
Ihe River Thames. Hours 9.00 .1 m 
lo 5 00 p in , fion> Monday lu I »i- 
day. 

Plea*-o wnlo. gn-ing age ri» 1 
brioi dolalls of quallliCRiions and 
experience. 10 : — 

Miss M. B. Green 
(R0f.LT/1O1), 

Personnel Officer, 
iEE, Savoy Place, 

London. WC2R OBL 


ilea 


INNER LONDON 

EDl'CATIOrJ 

authority 


Skinners* Company's 
(Secondary Girls’) School 

1 17 .Si. mi fur, I I lilt. Me 

Part-time 

Librarian 

GRADE III 

Api'li.utiiili* nrr Invilcl fruin 
CTinrLi'ii'd I iltrari.iii' fur ilu.- jIm,vc 
pii’l Skinner.' f uiiiimii> \ Silir'iil i> 
a ik'vdi,|>iii|r i.->lil|>idiLir.ivc and llu- 
lihraiLtit in Mild In n-u'iiie l iu Ul.e 
’.lurgic i«l iliv Ui'iwr Si'li* nil libr.ns 
vlik 1 1 i\ |'l.i, lin'd lur cilaryeini'ill lie wl 

ittt. 

S:i Ian- Stall' t"72 I" 11.212. 

I J ” i-i'k iliirmi: ai'limil leriii 


.IW'ftill/l>il /mill’ 

(•/■iiiiii.iM.. 

Iiam the 

l .(ik.MIlKI 


1 Kh,h : 1 

11 

2 "0< . C • >11111 r Hull. 

IjHwIhH, 

.vf.l V'H 

tM: f*t« 

754 m. 

( Iiimi, e 

ilm <• l"i 

liVl'II'l .11 

it wip/e 

ft'./ n/ipM 

.iii.oit 1 */ 

Ih Hr l"7.l. 



i £ 



mm 


Application} caLs copJcii. naming three 
lekicev. alinuW be sent by Mot 31. 147J. 
lo As’lafani Rrniximr <A*. UnUemiy ol 
liirmintgiain. I , .0. Uax 3h). DlinUnafum 
B1.' JIT . . Iioul »hum Imiher ptuiicuUii 
oblulncd. ' 


. ’ BARBADOS , ; 

V '■P.ES fht WEST IN DJ El 

1 APPLIt A7 IONS are Intllej • tde 
SENIOR LtLlUkfWHIP li| 1‘NGLISH . 
tn • Dirlslun of 'H.iniiinll Jc*.- ■ Arpllbjtiii 
iho’ild hate u *.|und loundnilon In Lliyr- . 
alurq In Fnallib. bs well, at .Ult rescurch 

a tn;e (u en M b)C fl*. PlgnOing mid , . 
prnl-ni at a prdunuiimo ol LltoiurY ' 

» Aenerully, 'oiiu’ to .mcourue- cue . 
develop mCnl .of sluillcx, in NVtij- indLll . 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


Inner Ldiiiltiii Ed neat i mi Aui]iorlt>' 

Clissold Park (Mixed) School 

Cli-.NOld Ko.nl. NIG 



!?>•*« f.f 


UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 
LLCII'RI MIM’ IN I '4f II (Ml 

API'I If'ATfONN me In-.mJ f,.« a 
I.I ClUIll Mill' in INl.MSIt LlllRA- 
lL'ICI Piiirimr will Pi «i»rn in apull- 
iani. ullh .pen ji inlrrsMi lit lli« t'i||lil' 
tvi’lli Cvnliiiy. 

Saloir acT.MUir, in r 1 1I11I1I lea li"n* mlJ 
r.pi'rlemi' un ink 2|..,1 x4.;"v n 

trnr. unit F.s.s.l.. inauihri.jilp 

Furl her pviliulaii (u-m ihi I’-akuar 
Id Whiiiu ap|,llc.i|1uiti aboulii be »'H h» 
Jlii Mai. 


UNIVERSIT Y OF 
LIVERPOOL 

_ AP I'l. 1C W IONS arc ImlirJ fir.ni 

OR \IIU Al I S mill appi.ignar,' i|iimI|. 
hvailiilll In/ the Pi'll ill (KflCHEIC 
In I IN’il'tsl Its In the FACULTY ul 
AM IH 

Initial talari will uc miiun ihe iange 
£l..->'4 in i»er niinnm. aii-uJlug 

in <iuahiicaii.in< anu tipnknce. 

An pli call. ini. mgelher wlih the mm 
nf Ihne rclrrvi'i. ilumlil h ( icicueJ ii.iC 
later than Slh June. 1V.1. hi the ICciil- 
mar. Ihe Uiilicrilly. P.D. H.., 1-17, 

Liverpool. Ur.' 1 JR\. I rein a lviiii turllier 
paitkiiiait mai he -lOiaineJ. Qu-jie tef- 
eicuic RV. ILS/R0:M. 


UNIVERSITY OP 
WARWICK 

PROJTCT OFFICERS 

fBnntli I jhnur. Indutirial lUlaltanv anil 
PaliUvul Kaaiil’i 

.APR LIC AT IONS ar e milted fur TWO 
POSTS* ul PKUJEC T OFFICER under 
the fermt o| b I'ruli-ti maporicd bt the 
LeverlutliDc Trust for the rescue and 
cure of Pniu inr ICc.e.irch Maicrlult in 
tlic fti-IUf uf n.lilib Labour. Indiilltiol 
Rclaihins and Pulliual Kecurdt. 

Appllenni-’ oi uti have mil Imnd know ■ 
ledge ' uf ihe rexeauh vain, of such 
materiel’, and ithuuld ptefemhly hate 
hid I'lntidcinblo cxi*crlrnce In lu llccllug 
luch leiairdi and In lira tecUalrtnci uf 
modem archives Aumlnitiiaikm. T he 
pprolmmeni. ten-able from: lit October. ' 
. / 97*. win be lur four. scan In the! A mi. 
J ihsiante. with me ptubablilu uf esieo- 
■ lli|g for one ooit. ", 

lulml salary up re, *2.19: per annum 
• Jh , • «v»le lfcW4 h» Cl 5bi £159 lo 
M.M4 per imilim with TSSU; 

(-tirxhcc oauUnlbrs n\wy Wt ohielned 
final the Sccrciary ahd Registrar, LTnl- 
(Crill* at WeiwiiV, Civeniiy CV4 7AI. 
quuilhg . reference , numbi-r 4J/M/TL 

.hltifi ■WHxa.U. 


Grade ill 

Applicalloiw arc Inviiud Trom CUai tercd Librarian. f n * 
Pom. Clissold Park is a multi-pnrpuse schuonn^a ^ 
with excellent lilmu -v fiicillties. m » wvti 

Salarj Scale £1,1-14 iu £2,424. 

.■I i>i>llciition forms and further details otate* ■ 
i.tlUi iiLlnn Uffi i-’.T. Estab. 2 . 1 / 2 , Room 2 fid; 


l.llHl IIUI'H , _ 

London , SHI 7 PC. Tel ; 633 75 «.''CtofiM 
Cfipf nf completed applications, l*t June 197 *. 




cvpcrwn.s tu enijme rqpnmna and , 

davelapmvni af a prdamroroo ol Lliornry 
aiudtw Aenerullr. 'and ia .vncouthiw tue 
, development .of Mudlex, in Wtil indLn 
Literature m KjgltuMMp ! 10 -.Other L||»r. 
uliutcl In English. I, ncludniT -Rfltisb, Amefa; 

.. lean oU? AM CHS .Liicrmurt. Should no- ’ , 

. jiilmblB . applicant, he IMS u Kurfur • :.*li w -fe< , g?f .gW •» conferhcd print- 
.. LrejulCr let cl, gn appoint nlcnrinaj be J5 Sl •t^JS',. 1 * »W'«a84« inf 

-: ‘mndonT. Leciuiei JesolTT . ■ ■ ■ - ^hliound end. . with ataeid 

Salary rtlles i fuailof iciTdio t'Sfchiuy. '■ bf. llbraiy marngTaiepl. 
i Leciurer'. - R* 1 : 1 *. on il*c Lecturer Grade -if 

' : ' ■KHai'w* ■ cinfert. : im q 


Hcad»t rtlseweat 
COLLEGE OF 

Dbuakianship wales 

I'lfiUlpd!, F. N. . Ilugg. F.L.A. 

n,*ffy^J! OKS . a, F Invited ■ from 

Of the Library Asioclulfdn -tinil 

v 1 * 10 *? wRh raulShhiK qUiliheii. 

*Wmsj rfki^sar- ;M, r 

. Tbs -IrVIlHRv re III ha* •' 


BIRMIAIG 



jjflior Assistant Librarian 

iUS6-£2,205 

fj -*o,Jc inMafly at our new Civic Conire Library in Ihe 
^'ojuino Section. 

■jrpwary housing accommodallon may be available, 
ismoval expenses reimbursed, lodging 
/rtince ol up to £6 per v/eek and up to £500 towards 
’jplmd Estate Agents costs may be payable. 35 hour 

IKL 

Siting salary tor Chartered Librarian. £1 ,908. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Public Libraries 

PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN i 

Science and Technology Depailmwl 

|re-Mfr9NUM)0MJ 
Salary: PO.I(b) C3.2l6-E3.654 

Thu person appointed will be responsible lor one ol ihe iir,v':| 
nienle >n Ilia new Cenlrol Library 

Applicants mould be Chatieied Librarians, preferably »ithis;i 
a ectenilltc or technical discipline. 

Administrative eipenenio In a large sclomlhc oi i«hr:i- > 

essennul. . 

First considpralion will be given (o serving local goiernir.n 
in England (excluding London] and Walos. , 

Tills adveriifomenl appeirs alter consulialion «ilh thelSiit’ 
rnoni Siall Coinnnesiou 

Furii ior doimif, and application for ms from ihe Cn, Lixi-i-| 
cl*i la Piece. Bnnunflhein. Bi 2AR 
Closing dare : 9tli June. 1973. 


jgSuUon form and further particulara 
ftlttt Legal & Administrative Depart- 
ad, London Borough of Harrow, P.O. 
!■ Ho. 2, Clvio Centre, Harrow HA1 
AU relurnabfe by 1st June, 1973. 


V. 


LIVERPOOL 

city o( change G challfmga 



MUSIC LIBRARIAN i 

<£2,388-E2,S61) 

A|'l'liv."ilv mi<M lime a* I’vrivikv nf » Mm>i L ibfJO * 1 - ,J 
uppiupruiie ilcyitfL- ui htf L'haiUrrcJ l-lbraflmi*. 

i"iiiiinKiii'lns .in I nf y avtmrilntif lu qunlificilio.il and 

CiiUivrul In. n| yiivernmcnl C"n*lii"'ii' *FPlV. lojcllirt ' |, ‘ 1 1 
mill reiiini.il, rk . c\|H-iivr'‘ m Bpnruprfaie co/e» 

Apiillcullnii furm>, rcliirnulilv hr llie HI Jw*. ; [ ,5 -' ^ 

Irani Ilic City UhnrlM. Central l.lbwrlvc. »«■ Bro 
Ll’Crpnul, L.l 8KW 

SI AM I Y HOI. Ml S, Chid tcccuci’r »njL"' 1, 


Ealing Technical 
College 

Woodlands Library. 
Woodlands Avenue, 

Acton, W3 9DN 

(a) Librarian in 
Charge (AP4) 

(b) Assistant 
Librarian (AP3) 

Candidates should bs Chartered 
Librarians. Some evening and Sat- 
urday duties. Salary scales post 
(a l C2.205-C2.493 par annum In-, 
elusive, post . (b) Cl ,008 -C2. *.05 
per annum IhctuBlva. 

Application forms end further par- 
ticulars It om Ihe Registrar, f ating 
Technical College, St Mary s 
Road. Ealing. W5 5RF Closing 
dels iBlh May, 1973. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE CORK 

DEPARITV1ENT OF ENGLISH 
FULL TIME APPOINTMENT 

Hcverning body invites applications for a full lime 
u\ ASSISTANT LECTURER/ ASSISTANT in the 
anient of English. The appointment will be made 
of the levels mentioned according to qualifies- 
-ind experience of the successful candidate. 

i-7 scales’ (under review) ore: ASSISTANT LEC- 
ltR £2,574 x E120-C3.174 p.a. ASSISTANT L2.1G0 x 
My0Op.a. 

't« subniittiug application* intending candidates 
Uobiain from the acting Secretary of rlie College 
‘tr details of the post together vciiU details uf the 
■iiion requirements. 

^tdaio for the receipt of applications is Friday 
I*m, 1073. 


«istont Children’s 
harion 

are Invited for ihe above post in ihe pro- 
;=>v .0 Children's Services of ihe Public Libraries 
^nent. Full programme of work with schools as 
' ” wagmatlve children’s library acllvlties. 

M«Y: Librarians' Scale— £1,356-£2.205 per annum 
^London Weighting. 

' n accordance with qualifications and 

^ons In writing giving date of birth, qualiflca- 
Mperlence, together with ihe name of one 
Wq? ®°^ ou 9 h Librarian, East Ham Library, High 
wulh, London, E6 4EL, not later lhan 28ih May, 

A. IONOON 

Uf BOROjGH of 

T NEWHAM 


^DON BOROUGH 
LEWISHAM 




dv. hirul •rokifcbol* Rea, 


! M-V-'-P 


tieub |8 J’* iKgiltbH 


Education Service 


. LIBUiUUA f [\SH?p 0 WALES 

Pnnciow. K N Hotii. .DP.A. FL*- *' 

. LBL-TUBBStilP IN AftCHlVB ' ', .,1 
'• ADMIN1STK AT/ON AND .- , 

r ; PALAEOGRAPHY.. L.- ;■ 

. : : APPI.TCATIONS : 

LECTUHFTH1P In . ARCHIVE ADMJ- : ■ 
NI3TRA TION and PALABOGRAPftY.. 

’ LinJldaieJ ghoiild. i*Mw*S„ eutid. ffMC- - .' 

mlc .and ' prqfrttUnal .quallnoplloilS . anfl;, - 

W ^?lo e ?pfji nil ihe : tfiflnpfr ' ■ 

u Sdctg iH'MS lo £3.08Jj etu«mly.'4«W. \ 

lfirtew. .. • ■ • . " ; |i',0 •!, 


sar” 

ffti^S^P^ehrive adult lending library service 

'■d^^,l , £ niry ' v '“" p : ^ 

ibo Mh2lS aWalfe could at any tloie be placed at 
tX ** 5 wlth, n Borough. 

£ frL f r oi by 4th June, 1973, and full 
76GS (Z4-hour Ansafone service). 
A M 26 and Job tide, or write (or call at) 
Bocbugh of Lewisham, Town 
LQUdon SE6 4RU. ■ 


’J'BOPKSUDNAL 

'NTMENTS REGISTER 


ROBERT GORDON’S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 

LECTURER 

Chartered Librarian preferably with Graduate 
qualifications, research experience and ex- 
perience in children’s literature and work with 
young people. 

Salary in range up lo £3,636 (under review). 
Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details and forms from Director, Robert 
Gordon’s Institute of Technology, Schoolhill, 
Aberdeen, AB91FR. 


AUSTRALIA 

LECTURER 

Department of Librarianship 

Dulles : To lecture mainly in ihe area of acquisition, 
selection and/or reference work. 

Qualifications and Experience : A degree or diploma 
in librarianship acceptable lo the Library 
Association of Australia for Associateshlp 
and at feast livo years practical experience. 
Teaching experience Is desirable but not 
essential. 

Salary : Within the range ol ASb.601 lo AG0.3H0 per 
annum, according to qualifications rind 
experience. 

Reference Number : 142/10/9 
Applications close Mih Juno. 197.1. A schedule ol 
duties should be obtained by Iritanding applicants 
from the Agent General for Victoria, Victoria House. 
Strand, London, quoting the above reference num- 
ber. 


ROYAL: MELBOURNE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ^ 


ARCHIVIST/INDEXER/ 


This major Public Company wishes to employ a 
suitably qualifier! person (or persons) to reorganise 
the filing Indexing and library ot its Head Office 
Legal Department AND/OR lo run the new system 
when it Is established. 

Depending on the nature and quality of applications 
either one or two appointments will be made and 
the post (s) offered may be temporary or permanent. 
Remuneration will be by arrangement. 

Please apply in writing giving brief particulars of 
qualifications and experience to : 


The HMWI 
(Ref. HKS>. 

Legal Department 

Gtetie wimpir • C°" 

IiwwSotJW ewe' 1 ■■ 

Leaden W£ /KN 


WIMPEY 


PLANT BRKEptNG INSTIltJTE 
MARI8 LAMB TBtrtttlNGTOI* CAMBBlDyB* CB2 &.Q.: 

INFORMATION OFFICER /LIBRARIAN 

. it Mike- ran (be new aott of Infomsttou 


: -1vT.1;x •>, •: 'x ft ; j: . '^v.r. ;; ■ 

M~ '* 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
ORGANICS DIVISION requira o Librarian to 
bo second-in-chnrgo of ilia Main & Technical 
Libraries ni Iho Division's Hoadquarn>rs, 
Blackley, Manchosisr. Duties Include 
suporvision of sorvico and enquiry points; 
reference work; participation, tagellior with 
information GiJcntists, in the adminiatrntion 
and further dovolopmenl of computerised 
housekeeping, information rotrievol and SOI 
soi vices. The library covois sciomific, 
technical end commercial subjects, serving 
the Hnadquaitors staff and nino works sites 
In tho North of England and Scotland. 
Applicants should preferably bo Charioted 
Libiarmns with some cxpeiionco in n 
Bciantrfic, luchnicai or contmorcial library, 

Tho post carries art attractive salary, 

Excellent service conditions, including 
Pension and Profit Sharing Schomos. 
Assistance with removal and relocation 
expenses may ba given. 

Apply giving brief details quoting taf. 1.23/A. to: 
Dr. R. L. Heath, Division Porsonnol Dept., 
Organics Division, Hexagon House 
Blackley, Manchester M9 3D A 





■ We require the following staff to work 

■ in uur special library, which is purl of 
R a piogres3ive information sntvico rapidly 
I acquiring an international reputation — 

’ ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

Tho successful applicant must either 
be an Associalo of the Library Associa- 
tion oi Have passed Part II of Ihe Lib- i 
wry Association's examination. A good J 
telephone manner and near appearance 1 
are essential. Ref. : AL / 1 (JO. M 


S ASSISTANT 

w (re-adverlisement) 

H Applicants must be educated to G C.E. 
m 'O' level standard, or cqui valent, in 
w English; formal library qualifications are 
D not reciuired, but previous experience in 
■ a special library would be an advantage. 

I Age 18-plus. Ref. : LA/102. 

I We oiler attractive salaries* 3 weeks' 
r annual holiday, excellent subsidized 
I meats in stall restaurant overlooking the 
River Thames. 

Please write giving brief details of quali- i 
ficabon8, experience and age. quoting J 
Ihe appropriate reference, to : — * I 

Miss M. 8. Green, I 

Personnel Officer. jl 

Institution of Electrics) Engineers, E 

Savoy Place. m 

London. IVC2R OBL. ■ 


Assistant Librarian 


Barclays Bank International LlmilcdJievc s vacancy 
for an Assistant Librarian with ilieir Ofoup Economic 
Intelligence Unit, who are establishing their own 
EurodocunienraCoitfc. 

A^pliomie sliduld hold the A. L. A. . qualification and 
JtBVe Ivad «6me pre^oqs experience in a a econojnic 
btf lcgiU library. A knowledge of jfrtfdrmatibq re.tr ieval 
tcclinlques Add mechaniscd/cotnjputef ayBtdns wqbld 
be an odvsptngc. • * • -. r ■ r - • ' 

Reading _■ knowledge of ; French esaeitML: npd' ]df 
MOdia Bvse^istebigt^e d^i^^ ,'“ v.- 

^Salary abcqrding to experience, THcie > : dfo 'Tn4t)y 
frtagd beinpftiB. : - : - - -• ’ - 

Please apply tri" hfrrhJog*: ; giving; ■ full . details ;of 
dkpedeince td> date, -tor Mr. J* C* Fferrj 
Si«S >Maqager t Bwnuays Barj* Iqtaimtioqal Limitid, 
Ss binceahiirctr Street, London EC 3 V -OA'ki , 


I I 

ii'.f.ijt 'i 


•ib? «» o7 ; 















